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He that will understand Shakespeare must not be content 
to study him in the closet, he must look for his meaning 
sometimes among the sports of the field. — Dr. Johnson. 
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• PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION 

i 

e 

'^ In bringing out a new and less costly issue of this work, I haye 

D saenficed somewhat of the comeliness of the former edition in 

Older to render it accessible to a larger number of students of 

Shakespeare. 
Some additicms haye been made to the notes. Frequent 

references will be found to the Mcuter of Oame, the earliest 

English treatise on the art of venerj, which remained in MS. 

un& tiie year 1904, when it was printed with a version in 
f) modem English by Mr. and Mrs. Baillie-Grohman. The notes to 
t this sumptuous volume are a mine of learning, the richness of 
;, which can best be estimated by those who have been compelled to 

delve elsewhere in search of information on old-world sport. 

The treatise has a twofold association with the work of Shake- 
speare. The author has been made known to us in two plays, 

^ Biehard IL and Henry V. He was Edward Plantagenet, second 

1 Duke of York, grandson of John of Gaunt. He was appointed 
Master of GJame by Henry IV. in the year 1406, and his work 

is dedicated to one after Shakespeare's own heart : ' young Harry,' 
skilled not only to 'witch the world with noble horsemanship,' 
but to sit in judgment upon a *book of sport' For to his 

^ 'noble and wise coneccions' the Master of Grame submits his 

1 'litel symple book.' A short notice of this work, and of its author, 
^ in connection with Shakespeare, has been added to the note en- 
titled The Book of Sport (p. 366). 

If the ancient sport of falconry has been presented in these 
pages with any degree of faithfulness, this is due to the writings 
of Mr. J. K Harting. To the acknowledgment of indebtedness 
already made, I have to add an expression of gratitude for his 
personiGd aid in the revision of the present edition. The falconry 
which passes muster with Mr. Harting may safely be accepted as 
orthodox. 

The reader of these pages will readily acquit the author of 
having entered on the task of collecting and arranging Shake- 
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epeaie's allusions to field sports and horsemanship with a view to 
supporting any foregone conclusion. It was not until these 
scattered allusions came to arrange themselves in some kind of 
order that they appeared to lead to certain conclusions which 
seemed worthy of notice. In the note entitled The Critical Sig- 
nificance of Shakespeare's AUusions to Field Sports^ a distinctive 
characteristic of Shakespeare's workmanship was noted, which 
might aid in distinguishing his writings irom those of other 
dnunatists with whom Shakespearian criticism is concerned. 

It was further noted that certain passages in the collected 
edition of Shakespeare's plays published in Folio in the year 1623 
by his fellows Heminge and Condell, which critics had amended 
as corrupt, or rejected in favour of readings in some quarto 
edition, appeared clothed with beauty and significance in the 
light thrown upon them by some long-forgotten sport This 
unexpected result of what I had written had the good fortune 
to attract the attention of some eminent scholars engaged in the 
work of textual criticism. It enlisted the interest^ though it 
did not enforce tiie assent, of Mr. Aldis Wright, to whose 
scholarship students of Shakespeare owe so deep a debt Some 
of his criticisms will be found in a note entitled The Authority 
of the First FoliOy which I have added to the present edition 
in order to facilitate reference to the text (pp. 349-363). 
This part of my work led to an interesting correspondence 
with Mr. Horace Howard Fumess, who adopts the First Folio 
as the text of the monumental Variorum edition, now in course 
of publication. It was with no small gratification that I read 
these words of his: 'The First Folio is of infinite service in 
the study of Shakespeare's plays. With a faith too unquestion- 
ing we have accepted the text from the editors of the eighteenth 
century, who were apt to regard it as uncorrected proof-sheets, 
sadly needing the help of a revising and even of an improving 
hand. Thus many an obscurity was expimged, rather than eluci- 
dated, mainly through lack of knowledge of Elizabethan life in 
doors and out of doors. The inestimable value of Master William 
Silence's Diary is the light it throws on many and many an 
allusion, hitherto obscure, to that life, thereby confirming the 
integrity of the venerable text' 

I was also brought into communication with a former fellow- 
student in Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. W. J. Craig, the editor of 
The Oxford SJuiketpeare, then engaged in collecting materials for 
a Glossary, in whose death Shakespearian scholarship has suffered 
a severe loss. 
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The method of illostratioii and interpretation suggested in this 
Yolume is one of general application, and I have ventored to 
include in the note which I have mentioned references to two 
famous passages, which have exercised many minds, and which 
may he capable of interpretation by means of the same method 
applied to a class of ideas, present to the mind of the writer, other 
^an those with which these pages are conyersant (pp. 357-363). 

The revelation of the personality of Shakespeare which is to be 
found in his writings will always be studied with intense interest, 
and of late years it has acquired in some minds a special, although 
it may be hoped a merely temporary importance. 

It was with no thought of engaging in what is now known 
as the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy that I wrote these pages. 
A student of philosophy in Trinity College, Dublin, I was early 
introduced to the writings of Bacon. At that time Baconianism, 
as a literary cult, had no existence. Some of us had heard of an 
American, Miss Delia Bacon, who wrote a book to prove that 
' Shakespeare ' was the work of her great namesake, and we were 
not surprised to learn that before her death the poor lady was 
acknowledged to be mad. 'But few of any sort, and none of 
name,' had then been bitten; and as we read our Bacon and 
our Shakespeare it never occurred to us that JRomeo and Juliet 
and the Essay of Love were the offspring of the same brain. Had 
the idea been suggested to us, as it was to Tennyson, our answer 
would probably have been as emphatic as his. 

As my work progressed, the form of the Warwickshire youth, 
turned poet and dramatist^ assumed, by degrees, greater distinct- 
ness. It became apparent, as a matter not of opinion but of fact, 
that the writer whom we know as Shakespeare had passed many 
days among scenes and in pursuits which haunted his memory 
throughout life, storing his mind with such thoughts and images 
as found expression in the words collected in this book. Whatever 
else this man may have been, he was beyond doubt a sportsman, 
with rare skill in the mysteries of woodcraft, loving to recall the 
very names of the hounds with which he was wont to hunt; 
a practical falconer, whose 'hawking language' was not like 
Master Stephen's, book-learning ; and a horseman and horsekeeper, 
accustomed to speak the homely language of the stable, whose 
knowledge of the horse and of his fifty diseases was such as 
can only be gained by experience. It also appeared that this 
man had an intimate knowledge, not alone of Warwickshire, but 
of certain obscure persons and places found to exist in a comer of 
his Gloucestershire. It seemed to be deserving of a passing note 
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that the man thus leyealed by the writings known as Shakespeare's 
was indeed the very William Shakespeare of history and of 
tradition, and other than the Francis Bacon of whose pursuits 
and tastes we have full knowledge. 

The notoriety of Shakespeare's connection with Warwickshire 
and Stratford-on-Avon had withdrawn the attention of his 
biographers from passages in his works proving with equal 
certainty his familiar acquaintance with persons and places in 
the adjoining county of Gloucester. It may be fairiy claimed 
for the former edition of this work that it proved, in the 
opinion of competent judges, that ' the Oloucestershire of Shake- 
speare was no mere geographical expression, but a real place, 
trodden by his foot, and inhabited by real men and women with 
whom he had held converse.' 

Mr. Sidney Lee, in his Lift of ShaketpMre^ noting Shake- 
speare's allusions to Gloucesterdiiire names and places, expresses the 
opinion that they have been * convincingly explained' in this 
volume. 

Shortly after the publication of the former edition an interesting 
work appeared entitled A Catswold Village; or, OoutUry Life 
and Pwnuitt in Oloucestershire, by the late Mr. J. Arthur Gib^ 
who was, like Master Squele, a Cotswold man. ' Nowadays,' he 
writes, 'thanks in great measure to Mr. Madden's book, The 
Diary of Master WUliam SHenee, it is beginning to dawn on us 
that the Cotswolds are more or less connected iriih, the great poet 
of Stratford-on-Avon.' He pays to the Diary the tribute of 
imitation, for in a chapter which he tells us * owes its inspiration ' 
to these pages, Shakespeare, in his proper person, and mounted on 
my Irish hobby, 'tough and wiry,' is introduced to the sports of 
Cotswold, of which he discourses in words which are surely his, 
for are they not copied from his playst Mr. Gibbs has a chapter 
on Cotswold Pastimes, of which he has evidently made a special 
study, in which he adopts the description, in Chapter IX., of the 
Holy Ale, as a true picture of an old-world Cotswold village. 

In the Laet Eeeords of a Cotswold Community, published in 
1904, the history of the famous games at which Master Page's 
fallow greyhound is said to have been outrun is brought down to 
a recent date, and it is interesting to note that in a passage con- 
taining a reference to this volume the author finds a local habita- 
tion for Justice Shallow. 

I found, with no less surprise than satisfaction, that what I had 
written had not only led some to a dearer understanding of the 
man and of some thii^;s which he wrote (for this indeed I felt 
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justified in hoping), but had even recalled some wanderers who 
had gone far afield in search of the Shaeupbarb, whom they 
had been forbidden to discern in the man from Stratford. 

In the matter of type I have borrowed a time-saying device from 
writers not otherwise to be imitated, and by Shakkpiabb I intend 
the author, or his works, and by Shakespeare a man who certainly 
did come horn Stratford. 

It seemed to me strange that the evidence which we possess of 
the anthordkiip of Shakbbpbabb should be regarded as sensibly 
strengthened by an appreciation of the fact that the writer had 
hved, hunted, and hawked about Warwickshire and Olouoester- 
shire, althou^ this truth is, of course, conclusive proof that hs 
was some one other than Francis Bacon. It would have been so 
easy for Shakbbpbabb to have engaged the services of a man 
from Stratford, with livdy recollection of the sports and celebri- 
ties of Warwickshire and Gloucestershire — probably the player 
Shakespeare— to whom the passages in the plays evidencing local 
knowledge would naturally be attributed. Some years ago I 
ventured to offer this suggestion for consideration {LUerxiure^ 
March 5, 1898, reprinted. Among my Book$\ writing in the 
character of a Baconian, and in a spirit of levity which now 
seems unpardonable ; for I find that my modest proposal is the 
c(niclusion which Lord Penzance, after a life spent in the 
labour of sifting and weighing evidence, felt compelled to adopt, 
in A Judicial Bumrning-up of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
as a means of reconciling a theory as to authorship of Shakb- 
SPBABB with facts which his experience as a judge forbade him 
to ignore. The allusions to names and places, by which his 
judgment was affected — a few only of those which are to be found 
in Shakbspbabb — 'would hardly have been made use of by mere 
chance.' The most reasonable explanation, he thinks, is that 
those local names and the ribald talk of certain low-comedy 
characters (including, of course, Fabtaff and his companions, male 
and female) ' were put in by William Shakespeare, who prepared 
&e plays for the stage.' He thinks that 4t is not impossible 
that these Stratford personages may have been purposely intro- 
duced to foster the belief in the authorship of Shakespeare, 
which it would be the object of the real author, whoever he was, 
to bring about' Most students of Bacon would have thought 
that a great lawyer and statesman, who had somehow found time 
to become a still greater philosopher, would have met with a more 
serious difficulty in his waj, had he essayed the creation of Falstaff 
wid of certain other low-comedy characters, than lack of local 
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knowledge, and a vocabolaiy deficient in the matter of ribald talk. 
But Lord Penzance's reasoning on a question of fact is, as might 
be expected, unanswerable ; and if these pages have tiie signifi- 
cance attached to them by some friendly critics, it is because^ by 
multiplying tenfold the number of local and personal touches 
which no one skilled in weighing probabilities and in dealing with 
evidence could possibly attribute to chance, they have so 
magnified the share of Shakespeare in the partnership that he 
becomes in the end indistinguishable from Shakbspkarb. 

It is no part of my purpose to enter into a discussion of what 
is known as the Bacon-Shakespeare question. Had I been so 
minded I should have been deterred by the saying of my revered 
friend Provost Salmon : ' There is one more f ooHsh than the man 
who believes that Bacon wrote Shakbspeaes; — the man who 
argues with him.' 

The personality of Shakespeare, his pursuits, and the ex- 
periences of his life, as they have been revealed to us by his 
writings, are those of a man other than Bacon, and if these pages 
have been of any value in making this truth apparent, it is not by 
way of argument, but by allowing Shakespeare to present to the 
reader, in his own words, a certain aspect of his complex nature. 
The comparison of what Shakespeare has written with the external 
evidence which we possess of the personality and history of the 
man from Stratford is a study of fact, involving neither dialectics 
nor expert opinion. This study can be carried far beyond the 
limits of these pages. If, indeed, the authorship of Shakespeare 
had been involved in mystery, it would have been possible, 
by means of a careful study of what he has written, to construct 
an author, endowed with all the qualities of a concrete per- 
sonality. In the hope of interesting my readers in the prosecution 
of a study which I can do no more than suggest, I propose in a 
few words to compare the Shakespeare of history and tradition 
with the author, whom I shall suppose to be unknown, as revealed 
by the plays and poems which I ahsM, notwithstanding this 
assumption, call by the name of Shakespeare. 

For the purpose of this comparison, I shall note, in outline only, 
some of the evidence which we possess of the authorship and person- 
ality of Shakespeare. This evidence differs in kind and in degree 
from what is commonly accepted as conclusive. Shakespeare pub- 
lished in his own name two poems that attained immediate success, 
and upon them — strangely as it appears to us — ^he seems to have 
been content to rest his fame as author. They were published in a 
manner which was certain to attract attention to the personality 
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of the anthor, for they weie dedicated to a great nobleman, a 
patron of liteiatnie ; the later dedication being expressed in terms 
betokening intimate friendship. Sonnets which had been noticed 
by a writer in 1598 as then in circulation among the private 
fnends of Shakespeare, who could be under no doubt as to the 
authorship, were collected and published as Shakespeare's by 
one Thomas Thorpe in 1609. In his lifetime many of his most 
successful plays were printed in his name, without his authority. 
The authorship of these plays was known to all, and never ques- 
tioned. A few years after his death a collected edition of his 
plays was given to the world by two of his fellow-players, the 
owners of what they claimed to be authentic copies, under the 
auspices of one who was at once the severest critic of the 
author and an all but idolatrous worshipper of the man. Thus 
the authorship of Shakbspbarb is attested not only by the fact 
of publication in his name, and by general acceptance, but by the 
independent testimony of men whose knowledge of the Uci of 
authorship has never been questioned. 

This William Shakespeare was not a mere name printed on a 
title-page, but a man well known to those among whom he lived. 
To his Mends he was ' gentle Shakespeare,' a word suggestive of 
a retiring and unambitious nature. But to none of those who 
knew him in the flesh did it occur that, although this man might be 
*a marvellous good neighbour, faith, and a very good bowler,' he was 
for Shaebspbarr ' a little o'erpartecL' The greatness of the genius 
of this man was recognised not only among his fellows, but in 
courtly circles. The man from Stratford became in Ben Jonson's 
verse the ' sweet swan of Avon,' whose flights upon the banks of the 
Thames * so did take Eliza and our James.' He was the friend 
of Southampton, and the editors of the First Folio dedicated their 
edition to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, insomuch as 
they 'have proeequuted both them and their author liuing with 
so much fauour,' words which refer to the man, as surely as to 
his works. Southampton's personal r^ard for the man is proved, 
not only by the traditional gift of one thousand pounds, but by 
the stronger evidence afforded by the terms of affection in which 
tiie poet was allowed to address his patron in dedicating to him the 
poem oi Lucrece. 

Thus it was that the dramatist, through the patronage of the 
Court and the friendship of such men as Southampton, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, was able to gain a wider acquaintance with men 
and manners thaoi could be acquired during the struggles of his 
eady years, or in the company of his fellow-players. Of the 
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mutual affection which existed between Shakespeare and his 
fellow-players up to the time of his death we have touching proof. 
To each of his 'fellows' John Heming, Richard Burbage, and 
Henry Condell, he left by his will money to buy memorial rings. 
Burbage was the impersonator of the dramatist's greatest creations, 
and it is to the pious offices of Heming and Condell that we owe 
the preservation of those of his plays, twenty in number, which 
had not appeared in his lifetime in pirated editions. ' We haue but 
collected l^em,' they write, 'and done an office to the dead, to 
procure his Orphanes Ouardians; without ambition either of 
selfe-profit or fome; onely to keepe the memory of so worthy 
a Friend and Fellow aliue as was our Shakbspbabb.' 

Here and there stray glimpses may be had of this Shakespeare 
in the company of poets and men of letters. 

Leonard Digges, son of a famous mathematician and Member of 
Parliament, and brother of Sir Dudley Digges, who held a high 
position as a diplomatist and afterwards as a judge, was well 
known in the best literary society of the day. He was a poet of 
some repute, but he is best known as the aulJior of commendatory 
yerses prefixed to the Folio of 1623, and of a more elaborate 
composition which was not printed until 1640. To him 'the 
memorie of the deceased authour, Maister W. Shakespeare,' was 
no less precious than his ' workes ' which, he predicts in the verses 
prefixed to the edition of 1623, would outlive his 'Stratford 
moniment.' Spenser on his return to Ireland in 1591, after a 
visit to London of some months' duration, sent to his friend 
Raleigh the manuscript of a poem containing pen-and-ink sketches 
of the poets with whom he had conversed. The subjects of most 
of the sketches in Colin CUmU Come Home Again are not named, 
and of these unnamed poets none have been identified with a 
nearer approach to certainty than Shakespeare. The prophetic 
eye of Spenser foresaw the eagle flight of Uie young poet, whose 
earliest essay in playwriting was an appeal to the heroic aspira- 
tions of Elizabe&'s England, and his name suggested a play 
on words, in the manner of the time. 'His Muse,' the poet 
writes of Action, 'full of high thoughts invention, Doth like 
himselfe heroically sound.' And of the man he writes, in 
words betokening personal regard, 'a gentler Shepheard may 
no where be found.' That tUs regard was mutual is apparent 
from Shakespeare's pathetic reference to Spenser's Tears of the 
Muses in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream ; — ' the thrice three Muses 
mourning for the death. Of Learning, late deceased in beggary.' 
It was in company such as this that Shakespeare earned from the 
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aaihor of The Retwme fnm Pemasmu (1601) the title of *8weet 
Master Shakespeare/ and from Anthony IScoloker (1606) that of 
' friendly Shakespeare.' According to an early tradition recorded 
by Auhiey he was * very good company, and of a very ready and 
pleasant smooth wit' The 'wit-combates' between this Shake- 
speare and the ponderous Ben Jonson were still the talk of 
the town when Fnller, bom in Shakespeare's lifetime, wrote 
Us Worihie$ of England. He mnst have received accounts of 
ttiese famons combats from those who had been present. For 
80 lively was the image of the scene imprinted on hUs imagination 
that he writes as if it were enacted before his eyes. 'Many 
were the wit-combates betwixt him and Ben Jonson, which two 
I behold like a Spanish Oreat OaUion and an Englieh^man of 
war: Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in 
Tipaming ; Solid but alow in his performances. Shake-spear with 
ttie Englishrinan of imit, lesser in bulkf but lighter in «u7fh^, 
could turn with all tides, tack about^ and take advantage of idl 
winds, by the guidance of his Wit and Invention.' 

Thus it was that the gentle Shakespeare was known to the men 
of his own day, not ouly as poet and dramatist^ but as a prosperous 
gentleman, successful in life, and possessed of personal qtuJities 
whidi made him at once beloved by his fellows, welcomed in the 
society of men of letters, and prosecuted witti &vour by the 
highest in the land. 'Most poets die poor, and coxisequently 
obscurely, and a hard matter it is to trace them to their graves.' 
Thus Anthony k Wood (Aihenm Oxon.) explains the deurth of 
knowledge concerning one of the most popular dramatists and 
poets of the Elizabettian age, Qwtg% Peele; and the comparative 
wealth of personal information handed down to us in regard to 
Shakespeare is probably due as much to the attractive personality 
of the man as to the pre-eminence of his genius. Indeed, in con- 
temporary literature you will find severe criticism of the dramatis^ 
but of the man, nothing but loving admiration. 

There never was a time at which a literary imposture would be 
more certainly detected than wh^ Shakbspxabb commenced poet 
and dramatist. The revival of learning and the growth of the 
univCTsities had flooded London with men of education, often 
of genius, living by wits exercised mainly in the writing of plays 
and poems. If Eng^d was then a nest of singing-lurds, the 
Inckerings of the nestlings found utterance in a curious literature, 
wdl known to students of tine age. 

The immediate success attained by Shakkpbabb as a popular 
I&ywrig^t incurred the envious hostility of these critics, before 
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his genius compelled the adiniration of the age, and it is to one 
of the brightest and most unfortunate of these University wits 
that we owe the earliest criticiBm of the dramatist and our first 
glimpse of the man. 

One of Shaksspbarb's first essays in playwriting was the 
transformation of the True Tragedie of Richard, Duke of Torky 
into the third part of Henry VI. So successful was this skilful 
appeal to the patriotic feeling which had been kindled by the 
defeat of the Armada, that ' ten thousand spectators at least, at 
several times,' so Nash wrote in 1592, crowded the playhouse to 
see * brave Talbot, the terror of the French,' after so many years, 
*triumphe againe on the Stage.' No marvel that the unlucky 
author denounced the successful adapter as an upstart plagiarist, 
who, ' with his Tyger'i heart wrapt in a Player's hide, supposes he 
is as well able to bumbast out a blanke verse as the beet of you ; 
and being an absolute Johannee-fac^otum, is in his owne con- 
ceit the only Shake-scene in a countrie.' If the apology for 
printing Robert Greene's jealous onslaught on Shakbspiabb, which 
was offered by ChetUe in his Kind Heartes Dreame, was — as is 
generally believed — addressed to Shakespeare, the civil demeanour, 
uprightness of dealing and honesty of the man were even then 
as apparent as ' his f^tious grace in writting, that aprooves his 
Art' 

Ben Jonson was a critic of a different order. He too had good 
cause for jealousy if, as we are told by Leonard Digges, his Catiline^ 
* tedious though well laboured,' and his S^'anue, were irksome 
to the playgoer, when comparod with the Juliue Ccesar of his ii 
artless rival, and even 'the Fox and Subtill Alchimist,' when "^ 
acted, have 'scarce defrai'd the seacoale fire and doorkeepers,' 
while Falstaff, Hall, Poines, Beatrice, Benedick, and MalvoUo 
drew houses in which you ' scarce shall have a roome.' Jonson 
was, according to Drummond of Hawthomden, 'a praiser of him- 
self and a contemner and scomer of others.' This portrait may 
be overdrawn, but the man who sat for it was not likely to 
speak well of the art of a successful rival, and Jonson said many 
hard things of Shakibpbabb of which his love for the man led 
him afterwards to repent It was of Sharbspbabi that he said 
to Drummond that he wanted art, and sometimes sense, instAndng 
the shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia in A Winter' e TaHe, and it 
was at Shakbspbabb and his Andronieus, his 'servant monster,' his 
' tales, tempesti, and 8ueh4ike drolleries,' that Jonson sneered, in 
the Induction to Bartholomew Fair. 

Jonson lived to repent of his hasty words ; but the recantation 
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of his hostile criticisni of the dramatist is half-hearted compared 
with the warmth of his language when he speaks of the man. 
'I remember/ he wrote in his Diteaveries, 'the players have often 
mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare that in his writing 
(whatsoever he penn'd) hee never blotted out a line. My answer 
hath been, woidd he had blotted a thousand.' He (that is to 
say, Shakupkabb), * had an excellent Phantsie^ brave notions and 
gentle expressions; wherein hee flowed with that fedlity that 
sometimes it was necessary he should be stop'd; Suffiaminandu$ 
erat; as Augushis said of Haierius, His wit was in his owne 
power, wotdd the rule of it had beene so too. Many times hee 
fell into those things could not escape laughter; As when hee 
said in the person of CcB$arf one speaking to him, '* CcsMtr, thou 
doest me wnyng^^ hee replyed, ^' GasMor did never wrang^ but with 
juet eotiae," and such like; which were ridiculous. But hee re- 
deemed his vices with his vertues. There was ever more in him 
to be praysed than to be pardoned.' 

With such &int praise does Ben Jonson damn the august 
Shakispsabb. But of the man, Shakespeare, he wrote, * I loved 
the man and doe honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any. Hee' (that is to say, Shakespeare) 'was (indeed) 
honest and of an open and free nature.' And it was this man 
from Stratford, glorified into the Swan of Avon, who inspired the 
noble verses prized to the Folio of 1623, by which Jonson more 
than atoned for occasional outbursts of a jealous temperament 

I have undertaken to show that a recognisable presentment of 
his William Shakespeare might have be^ constructed from his 
works, if all knowledge of a personality, so well known and so 
honoi^ed, had perished as completely as tiiat of Homer. He may 
not^ indeed, throw aside the veil by which the mystery of his inner 
self is shrouded, but he has allowed us to learn from his lips all 
that is needful to ascertain the identity of the man, and much that 
is of interest as regards the occupaticms and pursuits of his life, and 
the conditions under which his genius attained its full maturity. 

Can we, then, discover from the writings of this unknown 
Shakbspbasb where he was bom and bred! This is the first 
question to be asked by the Inquirer. The intimate acquaint- 
ance with the mysteries of sport and horsemanship, disclosed 
by the passages coUected in these pages, would exclude the 
idea of a town-bred youth. The Inquirer must be supposed 
to have industriously collected the words and phrases which 
to &6 number of over four hundred I have printed m a 
sopuate index to this volume. Nolang on the one hand the 
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strict accuracy with which terms of art are employed, and on 
the other the writer's familiarity with the homely language of the 
stable, and comparing this wealth of allusion wi^ the writings of 
contemporaries, he would conclude that the writer must have 
spent seyeral years of early manhood in pursuits which made so 
lasting an impression on his mind. With this thought in his 
mind the Inquirer might happen to recall words spoken by a 
certain shepherd of the 'age between sixteen and three-and-twenty, 
and of all the wild work done in those years, with his exclamation, 
'would any but these boiled brains of nineteen and two-and- 
twenty hunt this weather 1' (Winter's Tale, iii 3. 59). With 
the idea that this might be a personal recollection put, after the 
manner of Shakespeare, into the mouth of a rather unlikely person, 
the Inquirer might provisionally assume the age of two- or three- 
and-twenty as the age at which the boiled brains of the youthful 
huntsman turned to the serious work of life. 

But where were the years between sixteen and three-and-twenty 
spent t The i^t that Shakespeare's characters drawn from country 
life were placed by him in Gloucestershire, would naturally direct 
the attention of the Inquirer thither in the first instance, and 
a close examination of the local allusions which may be found 
collected in this volume would satisfy him that these were reminis- 
cences founded on personal knowledge. And here our Inquirer 
would find himself at a cold fault. This Shakespbabb was no 
country yokel, bred in the stable, following the hounds and 
hawks of some Gloucestershire justice, and partaking in the 
games and pastimes of CotsalL He must have been in early 
youth a student of the humanities, laying the foundation of a 
learning, not perhaps critical or exact, but sufficient to store his 
memory and his imagination with ideas derived from the best 
literature of Greece and Home. This learning could not have 
been acquired in the 'wilds of Gloucestershire.' The pursuits 
of his early manhood would seem to exclude the idea of 'the 
studious universities,' nor would the Inquirer, with the life-story 
of Ben Jonson present to his mind, think it necessary to turn his 
attention in that direction. Whatever estimate he might form of 
the learning of Shakespeare, it must fall short of the colossal super- 
structure of erudition which this marvellous man contrived to 
erect on the foundation of a grammar-school education, from which 
he was taken at an early age and put to a trade so irksome that he 
fled fromit^ and spent some years as a soldier in the low countriea 
He held the degree of each of the English universities. But this 
was, he tells us, by their &vour, not by his studies. 
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In his search for the School of SHAUBPiABiy the Inquirer will 
not have far to trayeL In an adjoining county, clustering round 
the town of Stratford-on-Ayon, he will find local references to 
persons and places so definite and frequent as to afford condusiye 
eyidence of personal knowledge. These allusions could not haye 
been designed to please a London audience, in whose ears they 
would haye no prosperity. It was in this way that the dramatist 
gaye utterance, in characteristic &shion, to thoughts and remem- 
brances present to his mind. I need not enumerate Sbakkpbarb's 
references to persons 'Mid places in Warwickshire, for they haye 
been long since collected aiui are well known. But I cannot help 
noting the delight of the Inquirer when, approaching the town of 
Stratford, h6 recognises at the ancient seat of a km^tly &mily 
the seUsame Juees which were borne on the old coat of Master 
Shallow. 

At Stntford the Inquirer finds the still existent fabric of an 
ancient grammar school, of which, and of the studies there con- 
.^ ducted, the reader may find a full account in Professor Baynes's 
essay entitled, Whai Shakespeare Learned ai School (Shaluipeare 
l^udiee)^ and in an essay in Mr. Churton CoUins's Studiee in Shake^ 
epeare, entitled Shakeipeare ae a Claesieal Student. Suffice it 
here to say &at the grammar school at Stratford was founded 
in 1477 as a centre of the New Learning, and that it was one 
of the fint in which Qreek was taught The headmaster in the 
year 1570 was Walter Roche, a FeUow of Corpus College, Ozf<nd, 
and his successors were scholars of repute. 

The Inquirer will not be likely to adopt the low estimate of 
Shakkpbabb's classical knowledge which was for a long time 
accepted on the authority of Dr. Farmer's well-known JEmay on 
the Learning of ShakeepearSj published in 1767. His conclusions 
will approach more nearly to the more just yiews which haye 
preyailod in recent years, and which found expressi<m in the 
essay by Professor Bskynes. He may indeed be prepared to go 
still further, and there is no reason why he should hesitate to 
state ti^e result of his research in the words of Mr. Churton 
CoUins, in which he claims to haye demonstrated ' that Shakespeare 
could read Latin, that in the Latin original he most certainly 
read Plautus OyM and Seneca; that the Greek dramatists, and 
all those Qreek authors, besides Plutarch, who appear to haye 
influenced him, were easily accessible to him, as well in their entire 
works as in their fragments, in Latin translations.' To this he 
may be disposed to add a knowledge of Greek, which might be 
less ttian small in the estimate of a great classical scholar, but yet 
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sufficient to stamp its possessor as one who had received a classical 
education. 

Thus it appears that at Stratford, whither the Inquirer has heen 
led to direct his steps, by many infallible tokens, the son of a 
burgess could have obtained the means of acquiring a training 
in Latin and even in Greek, which, if he happened to develop 
into a man of literary genius, would supply the foundation of a 
learning exceeding even the highest estimate of that possessed by 
Shakbspbarb. 

The Inquirer will look in vain for a certain answer to the 
question: How did this Shakbspbarb spend in this town of 
Stratford the working days of the years between sixteen and three- 
and-twenty f He will find that there were open to the youth of 
Stratford certain employments in which a livelihood might be 
earned ; and he will note in Shakbbpbabb a recurrence to certain 
classes of ideas and recollections so frequent as to invest with a 
certain degree of probability the suggestion that he had recourse, 
during the early years of manhood, to one or other of these 
employments as a means of earning his bread. But further than 
this the Inquirer cannot safely travel. 

Shakespeare's earliest work is full of reminiscences of the studies 
and habits of the grammar school, and a clever boy, on leaving 
school, might easily have found employment under the pedant, 
whom the world knows as Holophemes. Many reminiscences of 
the days when Shakespeare was 'a breeching scholar in the schools ' 
may be found, especially in his earlier works. The ' first heir of my 
invention,' Venus and Adonis, is redolent of Ovid, and in his 
earliest drama. Lovers Labour^s Lost, he records his love not only of 
Ovidius Naso — *Why, indeed, Nasof but for smelling out the 
odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention,' — but of 
another favourite schoolbook, Maniuanus. 'Old M^tuan, old 
Mantuan! who understandeth thee not, loves thee not.' The 
humours of the pedant Holophemes in this play and the lessons 
of Sir Hugh Evans in TTie Merry Wives and of Lucentio in The 
Taming of the Shrew, all attest his lively recollection of grammar- 
school teaching. 

The Inquirer could not fail to note, with Chalmers, Malone, 
Collyer, and Lord Campbell, the number and appropriateness of 
the ideas derived from the law which were constantly suggesting 
themselves, in season and out of season, to the mind of the 
dramatist. The conclusion thus forced on his mind cannot be 
better stated than in the words of Mr. Churton Collins: 'The 
number of metaphors, illustrations, and terms of expression, 
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derired from the law, and these often of a most technical kind, 
to be found in the poems and plays, is extraordinary. Shake- 
speare's mind seems always to be reverting to it. Whatever be 
his theme, love, death, war, business, pleasantry, argumentation, 
didactic admonition, philosophic reflection, it Ib always at hand 
to paint and colour his imagery and diction.' The Inquirer cannot 
but desire to find some explanation of a habit of thought and 
expression, which though not uncommon at the time, is more 
noticeable in the works of Shauspbabb than in those of any 
contemporary writer. 

In this habit of reverting to legal ideas and associations 
Beaobpeabm is &r surpassed by another great creative genius. 
If the lives of Charles Dickens and of his contemporaries had been 
obscured by the mists of three centuries, his novels would 
certainly have been attributed by higher criticism to Lord 
Brougham. ' Is it conceivable,' it would have been asked, * that 
this man from Chatham could have acquired in the reporters' gallery 
of the House of Commons a minute knowledge not only of the 
procedure and methods of advocacy in courts of common law and 
of equity, but of the inner life and ways of lawyers, even when 
consulting in the chamber of a leading counsel? Such a man 
might possibly have interested himself in the reform of the poor 
law, or in the abolition of imprisonment for debt. But is it 
conceivable that he could have undertaken with success the task 
of reforming the procedure of the Court of Chancery! Of 
Brougham it might be said that he had taken all knowledge to be 
his province ; but he was before all things a law reformer. We 
know that he used the novd as a means of propounding philo- 
soidiical ideas, for that he was the concealed novelist who wrote 
Albert Lund is now admitted. What is more probable than 
that he used the same means, with more effectual precautions 
against discovery, in advancing the cause dearest to his heart, 
the cause of law reform! ^s public life had all but closed 
when the series of novels published in the name of 'Dickens' 
began to appear, and after his death in 1868 nothing was pub- 
lished in this name but some stray papers and a few numbers of 
an unfinished novel, which were probably found among the papers 
of Brougham.' 

Dickens lived in an age of interviewers and biographers, and we 
know that he was for a short time in the office of a Mr. Molloy, 
and afterwards, for a year and a half, derk to Mr. Edward Black- 
moie, an attorney of Gray's Inn, who wrote to his biographer: 
'Several incidents took place in tiie office of which he must h^ye 
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been a keen observer, as I recognised some of them in bis PiehoUk 
BjodNiekleby: 

With this knowledge of the lasting impression made on the 
mind of Dickens by a casual apprenticeship to the law, the 
Inquirer is prepared to give a favonrable reception to a conjecture 
which, originating with Chalmers, recommended itself, in a greater 
or less degree, to Malone, Collyer, Lord Campbell, and Mr. Churton 
Collins, who suggested that Shakhpharb's lifelong interest in 
the law might have been the result of a similar eiq>erienoe in 
early life. The Inquirer, seeking, after his &shion, for some 
evidence that such an experience could be had in a Warwickshire 
country town, would find, as the result of Lord Campbell's research, 
that there was at Stratford, established by royal charter, a court 
of record, regulated by the course of practice and pleading which 
prevailed in the superior courts of law at Westminster. It sat 
every forhiight^ and had jurisdiction in personal actions to the 
then consideraUe amount of thirty pounds. There were belong- 
ing to it^ beside the town clerk, six attorneys, some of whom, 
Lrad Campbell concludes, must have practised in the Queen's 
Bench and in Chancery, and have had extensive business in con- 
veyancing. There is a curious passage in Nash's epistle to the 
GmUUman StudenU of Two Univemiies^ in which he writes of 
a sort of shifting companions, who 'leave the trade of NotmitU' 
and busy themselves with the endeavours of art Such a one 
* will afford you whole HamleiSf I should say handfuls of tragical 
speeches.' This passage, printed in 1589, may not apply to 
Shakkpsabb, but it proves that a limb of the Jaw turned play- 
wright is no improbable supposition. Such a one would, in his 
early struggles, frequent the threepenny ordinary, where a copious 
l^;al vocabulary might be acquired even by a casual visitor, such 
as the poet and dramatist lliomas Decker, who tells us in his 
0^$ Hornbook, that the company at these ordinaries, *if 
they chance to converse, it is nothing but of statutes, bonds, 
recognizances, fines, recoveries, audits, rents, subsidies, sureties, 
indosures, liveries, indictments, outlawries, feoffinents, judg- 
ments, commissions, bankruptSy amercements, and of such horrible 
matter.' 

The Inquirer, at this stage of his research, has reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the result of his labours. He has traced the 
unknown writer with absolute certainty to a part of England 
famed beyond others for the sports and pastimes of country life, 
and to a town where a clever youth might readily have acquired 
^ interest in the law as keen as that of Dickens, and have laid 
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the foundation of ernditiim, had his tastes led him in that 
direetion, as great as that of Jonson. 

What, then, was the condition in life or calling of this man, 
when, haying exchanged Stratford for London, he commenced 
diamatiBtl In seeking an answer to this question the Inquirer 
will be careful to avoid an error into whidi many have ^en. 
Students naturally make the acquaintance of Shakkpiabb as he 
is revealed by the masterpieces of his mature genius. Few, even 
of those who go further, take the trouble of examining the i^ys 
in the order in which they were written, which is now ascertained 
with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes ; a course of study 
from which attention has been diverted by the general adoption of 
the haphasard arrangement of comedies, histories, and tragedies 
in the Folio of 1623, where The Tempetiy one of Shakhpiau's 
latest productions, is printed in the first place. 

The man from Stratford of whom the Inquirer is in search is 
not the author of tragedies such as Hamlet and Othello, and of 
comedies such as As You Like It and of Much Ado; he is one, 
linked indeed with this consummate artist by the tie of personal 
identity, but separated from him by many yean of work, tiiought, 
study, observation of men and manners, and, it may be, of sin, 
suffering, and remorse, spent in the city of London. It is there- 
fore to his eacliest essays in playwriting that the Inquirer will 
turn for information. He will find in them unmistakable evidence 
that the man by whom they were constructed might, at this stage 
of his career, have been &irly described as a ti^eatrical drudge, 
or facrtotum, touching up and adapting for the purposes of some 
company of playera dramas which were the workmanship of 
othera. This conclusion would be formed, not as a matter of 
opinion, based on the &l]ible test of criticism, but as a matter 
of certainty, resulting from a companson of the work of Shakb- 
SPIABB with such of the older dramas on which it was founded 
as are still extant. 

A careful comparison of the second and third parts of Henry VI 
with the plays from which they were adapted, will enable the 
Inquirer, witiiout aid from the hi^er criticism, to detect evi- 
dence of similar patchwork in Titue AndromcuSy and a collation 
of The Taming of ihe Shrew with the old play of The Taming 
of a Shrew will throw further light on the method of the adapter. 

As yeara go by, this man, though still an adapter for the pur- 
poses of the theatre, becomes an adapter with a difference. He 
is no longer content to appropriate the work of another play- 
wright^ adding scenes and rewriting dialogue to suit the taste of 
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the playgoer. The hack playwright, illuminating his taskwork 
with fladies of genius, has become the mighty magician, trans- 
muting the wor^ess dross of history or novel into the purest 
gold ' with heavenly alchemy.' But still he is one and the same, 
and when he has discovered the adapter of The True Tragedies 
the Inquirer will have found Shakbspbarb. 

The character of Shakbspbare's earliest work, and the know- 
ledge and observance of the technicalities and requirements of the 
stagecraft of his day which are traceable throughout his plays, 
would suggest that his earliest connection with the theatre was as a 
player, and suspicion is turned into certainty when the Inquirer, 
having completed his interrogation of the plays, turns to the 
Sonnets. He is too well versed in the poetical literature of the 
age to expect to find in compositions of this kind an autobiography 
of the writer. For the purposes of his quest he passes lightly 
over some of the greatest and many of the obscurest of poems, 
giving little thought to professions of love made after the 
&shion of the time, until Ms attention is arrested by the occur- 
rence of an unmistakable personal note. In a sonnet written in 
a downcast mood, the poet laments that he has gone here and 
there, and made himsdf 'a motley to the view,' words which 
in his day could not &il to suggest the calling of player (ox). 
That this calling was distasteful to the writer is plam from the 
opening words of the next succeeding sonnet : 

0, for my sake do you with Fortune chide. 
The (^ilty goddess of my harmful deeds. 

That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature Ib subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer's hand. 

There is much in these sonnets and in another written in the 
same mood (xxix.) to suggest the personality of the writer. 
A poet-actor, without genuine love of his art and discon- 
tented with his lot, would not be likely to attain to success in 
his calling. He would naturally have recourse to playwriting, 
in the hope that fortune might thus better for his life provide. 
The life of a successful playwright and manager, although profit- 
able, might not altogether satisfy the desires of this gentle and 
retiring poet. The Uterary position of an author would in those 
days he fixed by poems rather than by plays. So little were 
these regarded as permanent literature ^t Jonson was laughed 
at when in 1616 he published his dramas under the title of 
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Workes, Ibis man might possibly be found to set more store 
on bis poemsy than on productions from which be looked for gain 
rather than glory ; as Scott preferred for many years to be known 
as a poet, rather than as a novehst. And we can tmderstand that 
the author of these sonnets might, when fortune had listened to 
his appeal and provided sufficiently for the kind of life which he 
eigoyed, have been led by bis dislike of public means and public 
manners to turns his footsteps from the London playhouse towards 
the scenes and enjoyments of country life, whither his thoughts 
had always strayed. But from these speculations the Inquirer will 
quickly return to the investigation of fact 

It now only remains to discover the name of this player from 
Stratford, whom the Inquirer has traced to his taskwork in a 
London theatre. His Chnstian name is William. This he tells 
us, not by a formal statement which might be intended to mislead, 
but in a sportive mood, and by one of those quips and cranks 
in which his soul delighted. This Shakbspsabb was in the 
habit^ with other poets of the age, of giving expression, in the 
form of a sonnet, to thoughts of widely different kinds. In the 
carelessly arranged collection before him, the Liquirer finds, together 
with poems of a depth and grandeur xmsurpassed in any language, 
some tributes of friendship and love, and also some triflmg 
fugitive pieces which were evidently intended for the private 
friends of the writer. In several of these he finds an elaborate 
play on the word ' will,' which could have no point or significance 
if the name of the jester had not been William. 

Whoever hath his wish, Thou hast thy * Will,' 
And * Will' to boot, and 'Will' in overplus. 

There may be an allusion to some rival William in this 
sonnet (oxxxv.), in which the word 'will' occurs twelve times. 
The next sonnet in the collection concludes with a conceit evidently 
founded on a play on the writer's name : 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 
And then thou lovest me, for my name is ' Will.' 

In his search for the surname of this player Williamy the In- 
quirer works under conditions which restrict him to the consider- 
ation of anonymous references to the object of his search. In the 
earliest of these we find the unnamed adapter of The True 
Tragedie lampooned under the name of Shake-scene. The In- 
quirer would be ill fitted for his task if Greene's sarcasm failed to 
saggest a name so well known in Warwickshire and Gloucestershire 
as Shakespeare. He has less hesitation in reading ^gpeare* for 
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* scene ^ when he recalls another anonymous reference to a poet of 
the day, of whom it was said that hLs muse ' doth like himself 
heroically sound,' and WiUiam Shakespeare^ Player^ late of Sirai- 
ford, stands revealed. 

It may now be asked, Is not this discovery on which your 
Inquirer prides himself, a plain matter of fact» well known to 
all in London; to Eliza and to James who were so taken by 
Shakespeare's plays ; to the patrons who prosecuted the man with 
80 mudi honour; to the groundlings who crowded the pit in 
thousands to see brave Talbot, tiie terror of the French, 
triumph on the stage; to the printers who pirated his plays; 
to the rival dramatists who envied his success; to the men 
of letters in whose society he moved; and to the players who 
loved him, to whom in his will he left tokens of affection t 
Why should the attention of the student be diverted from 
Shakespeare's greatest works to early and immature produc- 
tions, some of which might not have been printed in his 
collected works, if, in the words of his editors, 'the Author 
himselfe had liu'd to haue set forth, and ouerseen his owne 
writings 't And why should a course of study be suggested 
which can add nothing to the sum total of human knowledge! 
This inquiry cannot be better answered than in words which the 
Danish writer. Dr. George Brandes, wrote of Shakespeare : ' It is 
three hundred years since his genius attained its full develop- 
ment» yet Europe is still busied with him as though with a 
contemporary. His dramas are acted and read wherever civili- 
sation extends. Perhaps, however, he exercises the strongest 
&8cination upon the reader whose natural bent of mind leads him 
to delight in searching out the human spirit concealed and revealed 
in a great author's work. '* I will not let you go until you have 
confessed to me the secret of your being " — these are tike words 
that rise to the lips of such a reader of Shakespeare. Banging 
the plays in their probable order of production, and reviewing the 
poef s Uf e-work as a whole, he feels constrained to form for him- 
self some image of the spiritual experience of which it is the 
expression.' ( WUltam Shakespeare, a OriHcal Study.) 

It was finely said by Hallam that if there was a Shakespeare 
of earthy there was also one of heaven, and it is of bim that we 
desire to know something. This desire can never be fully realised, 
notwithstanding all our efforts, for this is the Shakespeare of 
whom it was written, 'others abide our question, thou art free.' 
But the nearest approach to this unattainable knowledge lies in 
the study of the personality of the man who was of this earth, 
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and the neglect of this study has led to the wildest heresies as 
to the personality of the Shakespeare whom we seek to know. 
I haye suggested in these pages that Shakespeare's thoughts and 
recollections of the sports and occupations of country life, told in 
his own wordsy may be regarded as, in some sense, a fragment 
of an autobiography, relating indeed to outward matters only, 
but to facta whidi often recurred to his recollection, and whidi 
seriously affected the course of his life. If chapters of deq)er 
interest are to be added to the autobiography of Una man, this 
can only be done by an interrogation of his works in the order in 
which they were written. Such chapters, conversant with the 
growth and development of his mighty intellect, will be found 
in Professor Dowckn's Shaktperey AcriHedl study of 7ii$ Mind 
and AH. 

The student who, in the words of Dr. Brandes, ranges the 
plays in their probable order of production, and reviews the poef s 
life-work as a whole, may not succeed in wresting from him the 
secret of his being. But his labour will not have been spent in 
vain, if by such a course of study, pursued in the light of con- 
temporary records, he is l»rought into companionship with a living 
personality, loved and honoured by all to whom it was known, 
to the discernment of which the eye of the student has often 
been somewhat blinded by the exceeding brightness of the light 
which surrounds the Shakespeare of heaven. 



The preface to the former edition of this work contained the 
following words: *I have to acknowledge with gratitude the 
assistance which I received from Dr. Inqbam (Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin) and from Mr. Palmbb (Fellow of Trinity 
College), who have kindly read the proof-sheets of this volume as 
it came through the press.' 

A few weeks after the publication of the book, by the untimely 
death of Abthub Palmbb, the world of letters lost one of the 
brilliant scholars by whom the reputation of the classical school 
in Trinity College has been built up. Regarding him, I may with 
truth apply to myself these words : 

Multis Ole bonis flebilis oecidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi, 

for our friendship and companionship, dating from early ooll^;e 
days, when we shared the same rooms, continued uninterrupted to 
the hour of his death. 
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In a review of the life-work of John Ejellb Ingram, I read, 
without sense of disproportion, the word * myriad-minded ' applied 
to him, and the remembrance of his personality suggests to me 
another attribute of ' gentle ' Shakespeare, the students of whose 
works are deeply indebted to his research and illuminating 
criticism. His interest in these pages, of which he gave practical 
proof, was due to his readiness to welcome any contribution, 
however slight, to what he described as * the study of Shakespeare, 
the elucidation of his language, the illustration of his modes of 
thinking, and the criticism of his text/ It was at his suggestion 
that the greater part of this preface was written, for he believed 
that the strange hallucinations by which the imagination^f some 
earnest students of Shakespeare are possessed can best be dispelled 
by a study of the personality of the man of whose complex nature 
a certain aspect has been revealed to us in the passages from his 
works which are collected in these pages. 

D. H. MADDEN. 
May 6^, 1907. 
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A GOOD many years ago accident brought to my knowledge the 
sport of hunting the wild red deer, which has been carried on in 
Uie Forest of Exmoor from time immemorial in accordance with 
ancient usage. The existence and nature of this pursuit had not 
as yet become matters of common knowledge. The Master at that 
time was Mr. Fenwick Bisset^ an Irish gentleman settled in Somerset- 
shire, to whom the sport owed its excellence and fame, if not its 
continued existence. Mr. Samuel Warren, of Dulrerton, was 
secretary ; the huntsman, Arthur Heal, was at the zenith of his 
fame; and the Rev. Jolm Russell, although some seyenty years 
had passed (so I learned ^m his lips) since he first hunted the 
wild red deer, had not as yet entered upon the duties of the parish 
in which he spent the last years of his life. 

Beginning and ending with the long vacation, the wild sport of 
stag-hunting offered many attractions to one whose professional 
labours forbade him to yield to stronger temptations presented by 
Irish sport during the working months of ike year. Again and 
again I revisited tihoee happy hunting grounds, and in each succeed- 
ing autumn the thoroughly Shakespearian character of the sport 
and of its surroundings impressed me more and more. I began by 
collecting passages illustrating the scenes with which I became 
familiar. Then came the idea of a stag-hunt^ after the manner of 
The Noble Arte of Venerie and of Exmoor, in which a description 
of the various incidents of the chase might serve to illustrate and 
to connect the scattered passages in which Shakespeare has re- 
corded Ids recollections of the harbouring, the unharbouring, the 
hunting, the baying, and the breaking up of the hart 

The hounds were of necessity Master Robert Shallow's, and the 
tale was naturally told by Master William Silence, the lettered 
member of the family group. 

Thus attracted to t^ study of Elizabethan sporty and gaining 
some knowledge of what Ben Jonson calls * the hawking language,' 

xxTii 
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xxviu PREFACE TO THE FORMER EDITION 

I proceeded to conduct my Gloucestershire friends, with certain 
additions to their number, through a variety of scenes, in the 
company of William Silence, who records his experiences in a 
diary, and who finally collects certain notes, the loss of which I 
endeayour to supply in a chapter entitled The Horse in Shakespeare. 
Every lover of the horse who is a student of Shakespeare must have 
been struck by the number and appropriateness of his references 
to horses and to horsemanship; and I found that some passages 
which once seemed obscure became clear, and that others gained a 
new significance, in the light of such knowledge of the old-world 
phraseology of the manage as may be acquired ^m the copious 
sources of information set forth in a note entitled The Book of 
SparL 

Thus, little by little, in successive vacations and spare moments 
of time, and in varying scenes, the book grew, and with it my 
amazement at Shakespeare's knowledge of the most intimate secrets 
of woodcraft and falconry, and, above all, of the nature and dis- 
position of the horse. In his use of this knowledge for the illus- 
tration of human character, thought, and action, he stands alone. 
To understand the lessons which he would thus teach us, it is 
necessary to know the language in which they are conveyed, and 
to most readers the languages of ancient woodcraft, of the manage, 
and of falconry are unknown tongues. I venture to hope that 
these pages may in some degree aid the student of Shakespeare in 
following the advice of Dr. Johnson prefixed to this volume, and 
that he may succeed in finding in the sports of the field a meaning 
which escaped him in the study. 

Whenever a knowledge of the incidents or of the terminology of 
Elizabethan sport suggested a departure from the text of TJie Olobe 
Shakespeare^ which I have generally adopted, I have noted the 
variance. The consequence has uniformly been to restore the read- 
ing of the Folio of 1623. This circumstance suggested an inquiry 
into the authority of this edition, which I refer to as Hhe Folio.' 
The result is embodied in a note entitled The Qritieal Significance 
of ShaketpeoTi^s Allusions to Field Sports, in which I venture to 
present) for the consideration of Shakespearian critics, certain 
matters of fact and certain suggestions which forced themselves on 
my attention during the progress of my studies. 

I have to acknowledge with gratitude the assistance which I 
received ^m Dr. Ingram' (Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin) and from Mr. Palmbb (Fellow of Trinity College), who have 
kindly read the proof-sheets of this volume as it came through the 
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PREFACE TO THE FORMER EDITION xnx 

I belieTe that the book leqairing least apology from its author is 
one which adds to our understanding and appreciation of the work 
or chaiacter of one of the great men whom our race has produced. 
Whetiier these pages have in this waj ju^ified their existence, it 
is for their readers to determine. 

D. H. MADDEN. 

April 38, 1807. 
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THE DIARY OF 
MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE 



CHAPTER I 

THE DIARY 

0, like A book of sport thoalt read me o'er ; 
But there's more in me than thoa iinderttend'et 

Troilui (Md Crmida, 

Al^THOUGH the fact is not recorded in Camden's Britannia, 
von may rest assured that for many centuries the worshipful 
house of Shallow was of repute in Gloucestershire. The 
family is now extinct ; but the blood and quality of Shallow 
are so widely difiFused throughout the three Idngdoms that tJie 
fact need hardly be regretted. 

The founder of this ancient house, one Bobert de Ch&tel- 
hault, is said to have flourished in the time of Heniy II. 
Tradition asserts that he served as a butt for the rude witti- 
cisms of the Court, and that the King at the instigation of 
Thomas Becket conferred on him a grant of a large tract 
of land in the 'wilds of Gloucestershire,' in order (as the 
Chancellor suggested) that he might hold somewhat in capite 
in de&ult of brains. 

This practical joke endowed the courtier with possessions 
rather extensive than valuable, and the successive represen- 
tatives of the house were never particularly successful in 
their efforts to increase them. They had an unhappy knack 
of attachinyg themselves to the losing side, not from any 
generous sympathy with the weaker, but from a firm belief 
in its prospects of success. They never happened to hit off 
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2 THE DIARY 

tiie right answer to the question put to one of them on a 
noteworthy occasion, — 'unaer which King, Besonian?' Partly 
from these causes, and partly by reason of some dever, but 
unlucky dispositions of their money (among which was a 
sum 01 one thousand pounds advanced to one Sir John 
Falstaff, but not repaid^ the estates and possessions of the 
house decreased rather than increased as years rolled by. 
It was probably due to inattention to speuing and to the 
niceties of pronunciation that the family name declined 
from the high-sounding Ch&tel-hault to the more homely 
Shallow :— -causes which haye sufficed to conyert De la Pole 
into Poole, Bourohier into Butcher, Qrenyille into Greenfield, 
and De Yere into Weir. The losses, howeyer, as well as 
the adyentures of the family, were on a provincial scale. 
The head of the house was adways a man of considerable 
position in his county; and, save in the cut of his beard 
and the fashion of his dothes, there was but little difference 
between the Bobert de Ch&tel-hault of the Plantagenets 
and the Bobert Shallow of the Tudors. 

Now, whatever you may think of this aocount of the 
name and ancestry of Bobert Shallow (and it is quite as 
trustworthy as many given by heralds), the man himself 
was, beyond all doubt, a fact. There was in the year of 
grace 1686 one Bobert Shallow, Esquire, justice of the peace, 
it not also of the quorum, and custos rotulorum* The name 
by which he was known to the Qlouoestershire folk of the 
diiy is a trifling matter of detaiL It was quite as much 
a matter of course for this Bobert Shallow and his ancestors 
to keep a kennel of hounds, as to write themselves 'armigero' 
in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation — ^for the ShaUows 
could mostly write their names and additions. In his 
park, the dappled faUow deer yielded their lives to the 
crossbow of tiie woodman, and were coursed with ^v- 
hounds after the fashion of a long-forgotten sport, highly 
esteemed by our ancestors. His falcon, etoopinff from her 
pride of place, struck the mallard by the river oanks, and 
when his tercel-gentle shook his bells, the partridge cowering 
in the stubble dared not stir a wing. His greyhounds 
contended for the silver-studded collar, the prise awarded 
at the games on Cotswold. Trout were caught by tickling 
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MASTER ROBERT SHALLOW 8 

in the peculiar river of the jnstioe, and the young daoe was 
a bait for the old pike in the dnggish Seyem. To supply 
his larder, springes were set to catch woodcockSi birds were 
taken with lime-twigs, and bat-fowling was not despised, 
in the absence of better sport Is it not as certain that 
Master Silence took part in his kinsman's sports, as that 
he sang snatches of song after supper in his hall 7 What 
fitter name than Slender for the little man with oane- 
ooloured beard— out of his element, and therefore very like 
a fool, in company with sweet Anne Page, but of whom 
a different account would be given by the sportsmen on 
Cotswold, by the warrener with whom he fought, or by the 
bear- ward when Saokerson was loose? Master Shallow, we 
may be sure, would never have troubled himself to push the 
fortunes of his kinsman Slender, if he had not been beholden 
to him for something beyond the occasional sendees of his 
mim Simple. What could Master Slender do for the justice, 
but look after his hounds and hawks? Such a hanger-on was 
a recognised part of the establishment of an old-fashioned 
count]^ gentleman. 

To join in the justice's sports, the yeomen of the country 
and burgesses of the neighbouring towns were made heartily 
welcome, after the good old fashion which still survives 
in the custom of the English huntinff field. The name of 
one only of the company thus assembled can be stated with 
absolute certainty, for he has rec(»rded the incidents of each 
sport with an accuracy unattainable even to the h^hest 
genius save by actual experience. It is the name of WUliam 
Shakespeare. 

It so happens that by a curious train of circumstances 
I became possessed of a record of certain events in the 
history of this Bobert ShaUow and his fellows, which took 

i>lace in the autumn of the year 1686. The story is as 
oUows. In my boyhood I was a frequent visitor at an old- 
fa^oned house in one of the southern counties of Ireland, 
the home of a familv of English descent The first of the 
race who settled in Ireland obtained a srant of a portion of 
tiie vast estates forfeited by the Earl of Desmond. Sir 
William (so he was known in the family) gave his name 
to a massive square tower or keep, the oldest part of the 
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rambling and dilapidated residence of his descendants. A 
chronide in stone, the old house presented to the eje a 
sensible record of the vicissitudes endured by the adopted 
country of Sir William. The entrance hall had been the 
refectory of a Cistercian abbey, founded by the piety of 
some forgotten Geraldine. This portion of the ancient 
building had been incorporated with the massive castle 
erected by Sir William, for the construction of which the 
remainder of the conventual buildings served as a con- 
venient quarry. The abbey church indeed was spared, and 
mouldered hard at hand, scarcely concealed from sight by 
thickly growing laurels. Of Sir William's castle, one tower 
only remained. The rest of the building had been de- 
molished by one of Cromwell's lieutenants. The earth- 
works on which his cannon were planted, known to this day 
as Cromwell's Camp, are plainly traceable in an adjacent 
field. For several generations, the descendants of Sir 
William gloomily surveyed the desolation of his castle from 
the tower which bore his name ; but as times improved they 
constructed out of the ruins a moderate-sized dwelling- 
house, in the style of solenm hideousness which prevailed 
in the early years of the Georges. The upper room in Sir 
William's tower had always a strange fascination for my 
imagination. It was used as a lumber-room, and contained 
a mixed assortment of broken furniture, old newspapers and 
account bookg, oaken boxes, and worm-eaten books too 
unsightly for the book-cases which lined the walls of the 
room beneath, dignified by the name of the library. 

In course of time the old place passed into the possession 
of a more distant relation; and, my own employments 
leading me into different paths, I had all but forgotten Sir 
William's tower, when I chanced to meet its owner in a 
London street. I dined with him at his hotel, and listened 
to his lamentations over the state of the country, by which 
I understood him to mean the neglected condition of fox 
coverts and the destruction of foxes. After dinner he 
produced a bundle of mouldy papers closely written over 
in an antique hand, which, he oaid, had been found among 
some title deeds in an oaken chest in Sir William's tower. 
He had brought them with him, thinking that some one 
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SPORT IN GLOUCESTEBSHIRE 5 

mij^t tell him what they were aboab *" I tried to make 
them oat/' said my worthy kinaman ; *^ bat I coald not get 
very far. There is a lot of rabbish about lyme-hoands, 
yaontlays, hanting at force, and hawking, that I cannot 
make head or tail of. Bat the fellow is no sportsman, for 
he calls the hounds ' dogs/ and says a fox may be killed by 
gins, snares, as well as by hunting, so that you get rid of the 
vermin anyhow. When I came to that, I could read no 
more. But I thought that somebody might make something 
of it. Howeyer, Fm glad I met widi you. You're welcome 
to it. It's of no use to me." 

I took the papers home, and on examining them I found 
that they consisted of a journal, in which the writer (who 
was eyidently Sir William, the founder of the family) had 
recorded with much minuteness the events of some days 
spent at his father's house in Gloucestershire in the autumn 
of 1686, shortly before he left England to adventure for 
Ireland. The journal was kept, the writer said, to preserve 
for old age a record of the happiest days of his life. The 
narrative begins with a memorable chase of a hart far into 
the Gotswold hills, and proceeds to tell of sport with the 
fallow deer in the park of some Gloucestershire justice, 
apparently a kinsman of the writer. Various experiences 
in hawking are narrated, together with some matters of a 
personal nature, relating to the writer and one Mistress 
Anne whose father was a Gotswold man, and an old friend 
of the justice. 

My interest was excited no less by the date of the manu- 
script, than by its association with Sir William's tower, for 
I had long been a student of Elizabethan literature, and had 
taken pains to make myself acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the age of Shc^eepeare, Bacon, Marlowe, 
Ben Jonson, and Spenser. As I read and re-read the 
narrative, I became more and more conscious of living in 
the midst of scenes with which I had been long familiar. 
The sensation was borne in on me of having heard aU this 
before, I knew not how or when. By d^ees the figures, 
hasy and undefined at first, becan to assume definite forms. 
There was no mistaking the Gloucestershire justice for any 
other than Master ShaUow, and this due once obtained, it 
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waa easy to identify Abraham Slender, Justice Silenoe, Will 
Squele, and the rest The writer was evidently a man of 
some education. He had been brought up at Oxford, and 
was a member of one of the Inns of Court From his 
references to a sister named Ellen, and to Justice Shallow as 
his kinsman, I had no doubt whatever as to his identity. 
He was plainly William, the son of the Gloucestershire 
gentleman whom we know by the name of Silence. 

ShdL And how doth my good cousin Silence t 

SiL Good morrow, good cousin Shallow. 

Shal. And how doth my cousin, your bedfellow t and your 
fairest daughter and mine, my god-daughter Ellen t 

SiL Alas, a black ousel, cousin ShaJlow I 

Shal By yea and nay, sir, I dare say my cousin William is 
become a good scholar : he is at Oxford still, is he nott 

SU. Indeed, sir, to my cost 

Shal. A' must^ then, to the inns o' court shortly. 

2 Hen. IV. iiL 2. 3. 

There were frequent references to some stranger from a 
neighbouring town, a visitor at the house of one whom I 
identified as Clement Perkes of the Hill — the honest yeo- 
man for whose knavish antagonist William Yisor of Wonoot 
the countenance of the justice was bespoken b;^ his serving- 
man Davy. This young man, carelessly mentioned at first 
seemed to acquire a strong and unaccountable influence 
over the writer^s mind. There was a time when I hoped to 
convince the world that the nameless stranger in Gloucester- 
shire was none other than William Shakespeare. With this 
view I collected from time to time, and interwove with the 
narrative, the various passages in his works which led me to 
believe that he had been an actor in the scenes described 
by the diarist But I have long since given up all idea of 
proving to the satisfaction of another mind this, or, indeed, 
any other proposition, except that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, or certain other truths 
similarly proved, and equidly interesting. And now, when 
I read over the result of my labours, I have little hope that 
any one in this critical age will accept my explanation of 
the mjTSterious visitor to Cotswold, and I have some fears 
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A FRAGMBNT OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 7 

lest Sir William and hia paarnal may have to be aaorifioed 
to the doubts of an nnbeheving generation* 

After all, what a book containa is of mpre importance to 
the reader than the story of how it came to be written ; and 
the most sceptical reader of these pages cannot question the 
fact that Shakespeare tells you here, in his own words, his 
thoughts and memories of country life. The homely scenes 
and unintellectual pursuits on which his mind loved to 
dwell may not be unworthy the attention of yours. And it 
seems to me that his record of experiences in country life 
may in some sense be regarded as a fra^ent of an auto- 
biography : in a limited sense only, and m relation to out- 
ward nutters, but to facia which he thought of much, and 
which seriously affected the course of his life: one, more- 
OTer, which we may ralue in the utter hopelessness of any 
revelation, in his writings or elsewhere, of the inner life and 
real self ot the man Shakespeare. 

Vainly have succeeding generations beaten against the 
bars of tiie impenetrable reserve in which he has enclosed 
himself. In despair, some have &llen back on their inner 
consciousness, and have tiiereout developed theories, hy- 
potlmes, and transcendental criticismB. Others ransack 
archives and registers. These, at all events, discover truth, 
but mostly in the shape of parchments and entries in worm- 
eaten books in which the name of Shakespeare is written, 
with curious diversity of spelling. 

Take any 'life of Shakespeare:' strip it of extracts from 
registers, copies of conveyances, exemplifications of fines, 
bonds, wills, pedigrees of Arden, suits lor tithes, grants of 
arms, records of Stratford ; these, and such-like, are nothing 
but legal evidence going to prove that he and others were 
bom and married; that they bousht, sold, and dealt with 
property, like their fellows; and finally died and were 
buried.^ What remains of the man or of his life ? 

^ I allow these words to reiMin as th^ were written, some years before 
the paldicatioii of the former editaon, for thej Melj repreeoit the resolt 
of aa attempt to cain some knowlM&e of the Ufe of Shakespeare by the 
means then arailaue^ The stodent of to-day is in a different position. By 
the aid of the infonnation contained in Mr. Sidney Lee's L^§ qf William 
8kttkmpmr$, Mr. Bton's fFilHam Shakuptam: EU FamUy mud I^rimdi, 
sad (MISS Braodss^ WUUtm Skakupeare^ and in the light of the oon- 
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We know that he lived in the country town of Stratford, 
probably until his twenty-third year, and it is likely that he 
exchanged this life for London, not of free choice, but under 
some sort of compulsion. We know that he invested his 
earnings in the purchase of property about Stratford, and 
finally in building a house, whither he retired while still in 
the full splendour of his fame as a poet, and (what he would 
seem to have valued more) in the height of his fortune as a 
manager : that he never troubled himself to collect or edit 
his pkys : and that he ceased to write for the stage some 
years before his death, which took place somewhat suddenly 
(it is said) when he was yet in middle lifa We may, if we 
please, believe certain traditions. The most venerable of 
these was current in Stratford in the seventeenth century, 
and can be traced to several independent sourcea It is the 
well-known deer-stealing story, thus recorded in its earliest 
and crudest form by the Bev. Thomas Davies, a Gloucester- 
shire clergyman, who died in 1707 : ' Much given to all un- 
luckinesse in stealing venison and rabbits ; piul^icularl^ from 
Sir Lucy, who had hmi oft whipt and sometimes imprisoned, 
and at last made him fly his native country to his great 
advancement.' It was generally said at Stratford that his 
wife and children remained there, and that when his fortunes 
b^an to mend he spent each autumn with themu There is 
another story, trac^le tdso to the seventeenth century, 
according to which his skill in the matter of horses enabled 
him to earn a livelihood on his arrival in London— distancing 
all competitors in care of theatre-goers' horses, so that boys 
at the theatre door (says the story) traded on his name, and 
would say, '' I am Shakespeare's boy, sir." 

I care not to discuss which is more probable, the sub- 
stantial truth of these stories, or their entire fabrication ; nor 
yet the further question, how it came to pass that when 
people invented stories about Shakespeare (if they did invent 
them) they thought of deer and horse& Shakespeare's love 

temporary notices collected by Mr. Hughes in The Prai$e of 8hakupear€, lie 
may attain to an aoqnaintance with the man Shakespeare, not. indeed, 
satisfying, bat fnller than is attainable in the case of any other dramatist 
of the age, with the exception of Ben Jonson, who Urea mnch before the 
public, and lored to take taem into his oonfidenoe. 
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of the ooTintijr needs no illufitration from the Roedp of 
Stratford. It is a simple matter of fact that the life uved 
in Warwickshire had for him some charm sufficient to with- 
draw him from the full life of London, forsaking the 
wit-combats of the Mermaid tavern for a quiet pame of 
shovel-board at the Falcon with John Combe. It is also a 
matter of fact that his mind was at all times so possessed 
with images and recollections of English rural life, that he 
refrained not from attributing a like possession to men of all 
sorts and conditions, regardkss of time, place, or droum- 
stance. Prospero sets on his spirits in hunter's language, 
hj names weU known in Gloucestershire kennels. Ulysses 
compares Achilles sulking in his tent to a hart keeping 
thicket The fallen CsBsar suggests to Antony a noble 
hart, whose forest was the world, bayed and slain by blood- 
stained hunters. Titus Andronicus proclaims a solemn 
hunti]:^ after the fashion of Oloucestershire. Egyptians, 
Athenians, and Romans are intimatelv acquainted with the 
coursing matches of Cotswold. Roderigo of Yenice and 
Pandarus of Troy speak the language of English sportsmen. 
Theseus hunts the country round Athens with hounds as 
thoroughly English as was the horse of Adonis. The flowers 
of Warwickshnre blossom in every clime, and we encounter 
in the most unlikely places the familiar characters of rural 
life — ^under a pent-house at Messina, in the cottage of a 
Bohemian shepherd, and in the hall of an Italian noble. 

Shakespeare wrote no drama of country manners. The 
life of woods and fields was to him something more than 
a scene for the action of a play or two. It is the atmos- 
phere in which the poet and the creatures of his fancy live, 
move, and have their being. His reminiscences are scattered 
tiut>ughout his works^ — ^here a little and there a littie. And 
it seems to me that his scattered hints gain rather than lose 
in significance, when they are taken from a context with which 
they have often but slight connection, and are grouped with 
other passages inspired by a common idea. 

Some sort of interpretation they need ; for the pursuits 
and pastimes of the sixteenth century have, for the most 
part, disappeared with the physical aspect of the country, 
and without some explanation or illustration suggestions 
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10 THE DIARY 

and hints of the past might not he nnderstoocL Of field 
qports, none are generally practised after the fashion of 
three centuries ago, with the exception of hare hunting in 
an unenclosed country ; and even the hare is now pursued 
with other horses and other hounds. Woodlands have been 
felled. Yast tracts of arable land, then tilled by village 
commoners on the open field system, have been enclosed 
and allotted in severalty. What were once tracks across 
heather-dad or swampy wilds, the homo of red deer and 
native horses, are now macadamised highways, separated 
from richly cultivated fields bv banks and hedgd-rows. The 
natural landmarks of hill and river remain ; but even they 
have suffered change, and if Master Shallow were now to 
revisit his Gloucestershire manor, the only object which 
could satisfy him beyond doubt of its identity is the tower 
of the village church. 

If we would realise in some degree the England of three 
centuries ago, we must seek it in the moorland districts 
of the west, where tiie general elevation of the surface has 
restricted the area of cultivation to the bottoms, and to the 
lower slopes of the bills. Vast tracts of upland remain 
unenclosed, the haunt of red deer and moorland ponies. 
There also primitive manners linger, and ancient sport 
survivea The hart is hunted as he was hunted throughout 
England when Elizabeth was Queen. The Noble Arte of 
Venerie is still dted as an authority. The village fair ; the 
wrestUnff green : tiie songs and catches of villagers in the 
inn kitcmen ; parson and yeoman discoursing bv the covert 
side on tiie mysteries of woodcraft ; the hi^ nunt on the 
nnendosed hilLride; the 'assembly' on the opening dav of 
tixe hunting season ; the ' mort o' the deer ' in the moorland 
stream; the frank recognition of differences of rank; the 
old-world games; the harvest-home dinner; are all stray 
wafts of the Mizabethan i^ No more than distant 
mutterings of the storms which have since then broken 
over England have reached the lonely moors of Exe and 
Barle, and merry England, like the setting sun, lovingly 
lingers on tiie hiUsides of the west 
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CHAPTER n 
HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

I with the mondng'B lore hare oft m«de tport. 
And like a foreeter, the grorei may tread. 

A Midiimmtr Ni^i DrmtL 

The justice's deer park had been enoloaed under a royal 
licence at a time when a man could no more take to himself 
without lawful title tiie right to empark animals fern 
nai/wrcB^ tiban he m^t assume coat-armour, a barony, a 
manor, ot the estate of esquira These things were then 
clearly understood, and mistakes never occurred. The jpark 
was extensiye and well stocked with fallow deer. Of red 
deer there were none, for an old prejudice of woodcraft, 
since exploded, forbad the keeping of deer of different species 
within the same pale.^ 

Outside the park, a valley, thickly wooded, extended 
upward to the higher level of Cotswold. Through this 
western valley a crystal trout stream hurried downward to 
join the Severn Sea. It was the 'peculiar river' of the 
justice. But in defiance of his rights, youngsters from 
Dursley and Wcmcot would grope for trouts under the 
stones with which its bed was strewn, and catch them by 
tickling as they lay among the weeds in its sunny shallows. 

But the horsemen who now follow its course are not 
thinking of the stream or of its inhabitants. As they slowly 
ascend the narrow path ^or trench, as it was called in the 
language of woodcraft), tney look around on every side for 
sometmng which they evidently came forth to find in this 
sequestered vaUey. The elder leads the way. His homely 
dress of russet brown, his keen eye and manly air, proclaim 
him an honest and independent yeoman. He is Clement 
> Shirley't Bn9U$k Dttr Parki. 
11 
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18 HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

Perkes of the HilL The younger man's lofty cast of 
features and gentle bearing suggest a higher station. Those, 
however, who limited their observation to costume and 
outward matters would set him down as a scrivener or 
lawyer's clerk, or possibly a schoolmaster, from some neigh- 
bouring town. He is the nameless stranger of the journal 

'' Here they be,'' says Clement Perkes to his companion, as 
they emerge from a tangled thicket. "Here be th' assembly. 
The justice ha'n't come, but the serving-men ha' spread the 
cloths, and Davy and William Visor of Woncot be tasting 
the wines." 

The scene which met the eyes of the younger horseman 
as he joined his friend would to the eye of a modem looker- 
on suggest a picnic, but a sixteenth -century sportsman 
would easily recognise the preparations for the 'assembly' 
or outdoor dinner, with which our ancestors inaugurated the 
solemn hunting of the hart, when proclaimed on some note- 
worthy occasion, or in honour of a distinguished visitor. 

A level spot of bright green turf met the eye, over- 
shadowed by many an oak, ' whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook, which brawls along this wood.' ^ Of such 
a spot the soldier-poet George Qascoigne wrote : 

Who list by me to leame Assembly for to make 
For Eeysar, Eyng, or comely Queene, for Lord or Ladies' sake: 

Or where, and in what sort it should prepared be, 
Marks well my wordes, and thanke me then, for thankes I craue 
in fee. 

The place should first be pight on pleasant gladsome greens, 
Tet under shade of stately trees, where little sunne is seene, 

And neare some fountaine spring whose chrystalle running 
streames 
May helpe to coole the parching heate yeaught by Phoebus' beames. 

Where breath of westeme windes may cahnely yield content, 
Where casements neede not opened be, where ayre is never pent, 

Where shade may serue for shryne and yet the sunne at hande. 
Where beautie neede not quake for cold, ne yet with sunne be 
tande.' 

1 Ai Tou L. a 1. 81. 

* The book from which these lines are quoted is sn important work, 
referred to in these pages as Tht Noble Arie, It is entitled, 'The Noble 
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THE ASSEMBLY 18 

The assembly is to be held at noon, and as the hour 
approaches, gaunt serving-men, clad in their master's blue 
coats and wearing his badge on their sleeves, appear on the 
scene, leading heavily laden pack-horses, more hungry- 
looking than themselves. First comes the butler, whose 
jade carries baskets, packed with black-jacks of ale and 
flagons of wine. Setting these to cool in the runnine brook, 
the butler spreads on the loveliest portion of the turf a large 
linen doth, on which he places some score of trenchers and 
knives. Next come 'William cook' and his men, and as 
they unlade their pack-horses they afford appetising glimpses 
of cold capons, loins of veal, neats' tongues powdered, 
sausages and other savoury knacks and kickdiaws, evidently 
provided for the entertainment of a numerous company. 

The explanation of the scene is soon given. Master 
Petre, a man of note in these parts, had just brought home 
a fair and wealthy bride, the lady Katharine, and the 
hunting was prockomed in their honour. The justice had 
insistea that none of the pomp and circumstance of the 
noble art of venei^ should be omitted. For Master Petre 
had travelled much, and Master Shallow would not have 
him say that a Gloucestershire justice yielded to any in due 
observance of the ceremonies of the chase. On ordinary 

Arte of Yenerie or Himtiiiff, wherein Is handled and eet out the Yertnet, 
Katoie, and Propertiee of mietene nmdrie Ohaoee. together with the order 
and manor how to Hnnte and kill eoeryone of them. Tranalated and 
coUeoted for the pleasure of all noblemen and gentlemen, ont of the best 
approned anthers, which hane written anything ooneeming the same : and 
reonoed into sneh order and proper termes as are nsed here, in this noble 
Bealme of England.' Th$ Noble Arte was pnblished in 1576 by Christopher 
Barker, and is nsaslly bonnd with Torberrile's Book qf Fauieonrie, pnblished 
by Barker in the same year. The name of the translator and oolleotor is 
not giren. I have in a note on The Book <ff Sport given some reasons for 
doubting the authorship of Torbenrile, to whom it has been ssoribed, and I 
find that my donbts are shared by the editor of Th% Mcuttr qf Game, The 
Tolnme contains a number of poetical effusions contributed by Qeorge 
Osso(rigne, the author of the earliest English satire (The Steel Gku, 1676), 
to whom Hallam assigns 'a respectable place among the Elizabethan rersi- 
fiers.' It is for the most part a translation of Za Venerie, a well-known 
work by Jacques du Fouillonz, published in 1661, which went through many 
editionsL Most of the woodcuts in The Noble Arte are borrowed from this 
book, but that representing the assembly is ori^inaL Several of the wood- 
cuts have been reproduced by Mr. Hedley Peek In a series of articles in the 
BadmUuUm Magomne.9ii^^fd, Old Sporting Prints. 
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14 HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

ooeasions no snob formalities were observed. When the 
justice rode a-bonting it was nsnally after dinner, but when 
Master Slender had his will, the welkin rang from early 
dawn with sound of bom and cry of bounds, and merry 
shouts of 'bunt's up' chased away the lingering shades of 
night. 

U nwillingly, and with no expectation of a day's hunting 
after his mind, Abraham Slender proceeded to carry out bis 
kinsman's behests, and to organise a solemn bunting, accord- 
ing to the use of princes and honourable persons. After all, 
the hounds were the justice's, and he must be obeyed. He 
might have consoled himself with the reflections that in 
matters of the chase, if the master proposes he certainly 
does not dispose, and that tiie unexpected generally occurs. 
But Master Slender, as we know, bad not sufiQcient phil- 
osophy to keep him from quarrelling at a bear-baiting, and 
his temper to^y is none of the sweetest. 

The hour of noon drew near as Perkes and his companion 
reached the place of the assembly. The clatter of hoofs 
and sound of voices announced the approach of a large party 
from the direction of the HidL The justice led the way. 

"Qood morrow, eood morrow, honest neighbour Perkes, 
thou art welcome, wou and thy friend. Nay, keep a good 
heart I for if judgment was given against thee at the 
sessions, 'twas no fault of thine, or of mj suit. Thou hast 
been always a good neighbour, and a true friend of the 
deer. Thy turn will " 

The rest of the sentence was lost. The justice stopped 
short when his eye caught William Visor of Woncot, who 
stepped obsequiously forward, cap in band, and with bended 
knee wished his worship ^ood day, hoped his health was 
ffood, and received the justice's weloome as it had been the 
benediction of a bishop. 

By tiie time these ffreetings were over, the justice and 
his companions had dismounted, and had handed their 
horses to the care of their attendants. Perkes and his 
friend, who were unattended, made their horses fast to 
neighbouring trees, and seated themselves on the turf by a 
doSi placed at a respectful distance from that which was 
spread for the justice and his firienda 
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A BLACK OUSEL 15 

At Master Shallow's right sat Petre's hride, strait and 
slender as the hasel twig, *as brown in hue As hasel nnts 
and sweeter than the kernels.' ^ Opposite sat her husband. 
We know him as Petraohio, masquerading in the thin 
disguise of a Veronese; a diseuise quickly thrown aside 
when he reaches his country house, and rates Nathaniel, 
Gregory, and Philip after tiie fashion of a Gloucestershire 
country gentleman. There was an affected plainness in his 
attire, but a close observer would infer from his appearance 
and manner that he had seen somewhat of foreign countries 
and courts. 

His next nei^bour, Master Abraham Slender, was open 
to no such imputation. Never, indeed, had he quitted 
Gloucestershire, save on one occasion some two years ago, 
of which we have heard somewhat, when he accompanied 
his unde Master Shallow on a visits certainly to Windsor, 
and for aught we know to London. Never again will he be 
induced to leave his native county. ^London," he is wont 
to say, "^ may be a mighty fine VJ^^ But Gloucestershire 
is the place for a gentleman. Why, not a soul here but 
knows who I be, and do£G9 to me accordingly. Whereas 
when I was in Windsor I might as well be a scholar or an 
ordinary man, for all the worship I had when I went 
abroad." 

Old Justice Silence is there of course, with his son 
William and his dark-eyed daughter Ellen, Master Shallow's 
god-daughter — ^'a black ousel'^ her father would call her 

> Tarn, qf 8kr€W, U. 1. 251k 

s 2 Bm. ir.^%9. Both thnuhet and UaekUrds were indnded in 
the elsM 'oMeL' A bbok omel limply metne a bbokbizd. Bnmettae were 
not admired in Todor dayB. The ' woman oolonred fll ' (Sonnet czliy.)> ' m 
Uaek as hell, as dark aa night' (Sonnet ozlyii), mmt hare po ei ee eo d itrong 
ooontarbalaneing eharmt to eonoiier the poet's objection to her ooloor. Her 
eomitodon is *dnn/ and *hlaok wiree mw on her head' (Sonnet oxzz.). 
This prq'ndioe inryiTef in the nee of the word 'fiur' to denote light in 
eolonr, in ooi^Jnnotion with snoh words as hair and complexion. It li laid of 
^••*«^s If fair-faced. 

She would iwear the gentleman ahonld be her sieter ; 
If blade, why, Nature, drawing of an antique, 
Madeafoolbiot Muck Ado, m, I. 61. 

There waa therefore no need for commentators to inrent a sa^ng, accordinff 
to which a black ousel was eaniralent to a black sheep ; or to imagine a kind 
of bird, ao called, which sehiom mates. 
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16 HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

whenever her beauty was commended — but black or fair she 
would seem to find favour in the eyes of Master Petre's 
cousin Ferdinand. This Ferdinand Petre was a frequent 
visitor at Petre Manor.^ He had been a fellow student with 
William Silence at Gray's Inn, of which he is now a 
member; 'to my cost/ his father always adds, when he 
announces the fact, and no doubt with truth ; for while the 
fair Ellen, like Imogen, is simply attired in a riding suit, 'no 
costlier than would fit a frankUn's housewife,' ' her brother 
and his fellow student display all the bravery of the latest 
London fashion. 

Will Squele and his fair daughter Anne had ridden many 
miles to take part in the justice's solenm hunting. He and 
the justice had been boon companions in the olden times — 
fifty-five years ago, as old Silence never fails to remind them 
— when they heard the chimes at midnight in all the inns 
of court 

BhdL I was once of Clement's Inn, where I think they will 
talk of mad Shallow yet 

SiL Tou were called ' lusty Shallow ' then, coudn. 

ShdL By the mass, I was called anything ; and I would have 
done any thing indeed too, and roundly too. There was I, and 
little John Doit of Staffordshire, and black George Barnes, and 
Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, a Cotswold man ; you had not 
four such swinge-bucklers in all the inns o' court again. 

2 Hen. IV. iu. 2. 15. 

Will Squele is old no doubt— he cannot choose but be old — 
yet he is hale and hearty, and his bright eye and russet 
cheek bet^ak the healthiness of his Cotswold home. 

'' Much good may it do your good hearts, preface, preface," 
said the justice as the company sat down to meat Valiant 
trenchermen they were for the most part, and required little 
encouragement to do full justice to the repast But there 
comes at length to Tudor sportsmen, as to Homeric heroes, 
a moment when the desire of eating and drinking has been 
expelled. Then comes businesa 

The arrival of this moment was marked by the approach 

^ Pbt. Bid my cousin Ferdiiuuid come Hither. (Tarn, of Shrew, iv. 
1. 154.) s Oyfnb. iii. 2. 78. 
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THE FORESTER 17 

of the huntsman to the jostioe to make his report. You 
may see him on his knees in a woodcnt in ITie Noble Arte} 
presenting on a dish the tokens from which the weight and 
age of the hart may be estimated, describing where he is 
harboured, and detailing the measurement of the impression 
of his slot, or forefoot : 

Lowe I crouche before the Lordings all 
Out of my Home the fewmets letta I fall ; 
And other signes and tokens do I tell 
To make them hope the Harte may like them well. 
Then they commande that I the wine should taste, 
So biddes mine Arte ; and so my throte I baste.* 

Now it so happens that Master Silence, with another 
present at the assembly, had been out betimes with the 
huntsman and the forester. He teUs in his diary the story 
of the hunting, beginning before the dawn of day; for to 
harbour a stag, or to take a purse, you must 'go by the 
moon and the seven stars^ and not by Phcsbus.'* 

FcU. Many then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let not us 
that are squires of the night's body be called thieves of the day's 
beauty; let us be Diana's foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions 
of the moon : And let men say we be men of good government, 
being governed, as the sea is, by our noble and chaste mistress the 
moon, under whose countenance we steal 1 Hen, IV. i. 2. 26. 

Among the duties of the forester is to aid the huntsman 
in harbouring the deer ; finding out where he has made his 
lair, and whether he may be yet found there when the time 
has come for him to be hunted. And so Theseus, when he 
would show Hippolyta sport with his hounds, bred out of 
the Spartan kind, gave his orders to the forester betimes : 

Gro, one of you, find out the forester ; 
For now our observation is performed ; 
And since we have the vaward of the day. 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 
Uncouple in the western valley : let them go : 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester. 

Mids. N. Dr. iv. 1. 108. 

1 See Note 2, p. 12. 

* The Blason tMronooiioed by the Huntsman. — The NchU Arte. 

» 1 -Hen. IF. I. 2. 15. 
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18 HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

On this occasion, as on many others, the skill of the 
huntsman and of the forester was not unaided. That honest 
yeoman, Clement Perkes of the Hill, had of late suffered 
much of a great hart,^ which had ravaged his fields, wasting 
more than he destroyed, biting here and there an ear of 
com, and for the sake of a single favourite morsel uprooting 
entire plants, after the manner of fastidious old males of the 
species red deer. He had seen him, in the evening twilight, 
browsing among his smaller cattle, and had noted the points 
which he bore on his wide and massy antlers. From long 
observation the yeoman knew well the haunts and habits 
of the deer, both in summer when they fed on his oats and 
turnips, and in winter when they were driven to eat strange 

food : Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The barks of trees thou browsed'st 

ArU. and Cko. I i. 65. 

Now this hart was wont, having made a hearty meal at 
goodman Perke's expense, to betake himself a little before 
dawn to a neighbouring wood, in the depth of whose shade 
be had often found refi^ from the many terrors with which 
daylight is beset in the eyes of a hunted beast of the 
forest' But on the night before the assembly his move- 

^ The male red deer ia now ordiiuuily called a ita^;, the female a hind, and 
the yonnff a calf. In the diarist's time the generic term for the male waa 
'hart' Sat if yon would speak in the strict lanffiiage of woodcraft, yon 
wonld call him in the first year 'a Hind calfe, or a cdfe, the seoond yeere you 
shall call him a Broket ; the third yeere yon shaU call him a Spayad : the 
fonrth yeere yon shaU caU him a Staggard ; the fift yeare yon shaU oaU him 
a Stag; the sixt yeere, yon shall call him a Hart • . • • But if the king or 
qneene doe hunt or chaoe him, and he escape away aline, then after snch 
a hnnting or chadng he is culed Hart Boyall.' (Hanwood, Th$ Fond 
Ltnoesp 1608.) Thenceforth, after proclamation, he was free to retnm to the 
forest firom whence he came, and no man might meddle with a hart royal 
prodaimed. Mr. Hunter {lUudraUoni qf Shaketpear$) suggests that when 
thesar said of Oleopatra that she ' being royal. Took her own way,' (AnL and 
CfUo, y, 3. 889), the lioence accorded to the hart royal to go his own way was 
present to his mind ; and certainly instances may be fcSad in Shakespeare 
of similar conceits. The stag, or hart, at six years of age should haye 
acqubed * his rights,* — that is to say. the brow. My, and trey antlers— and 
two points on top of each honu The modem use of the term 'royal' to 
denote a stag with all his rights and three on top, is altogether inaccurate, 
and without warranty of any writer of authority on woodcraft 

* Manwood contrasts the beasts of the forest—the hart, the hind, the 
hare, the boar and the wolf— with the beasts of the ohass, or of the field- 
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THE HART IS FOUND 19 

mentB had been watobed from an a4Joining eopee by eager 
ejes. In the uncertain light, dim shadows could be dis- 
cemed flitting across the cornfields which lay between the 
Hill and the woods of Shallow HalL Thej were deer 
beyond doubt, but was the great hart among them ? As the 
light improved, Perkes and his companion descended to the 
field, and examined the place whence the deer had departed. 
The ground was too hard to preserre the slot, or impression 
of the foot of deer ; but evidence of their presence was not 
long wanting. Here some tender * springs' or shoots had 
been oroimed greedily. This was the work of a hind. 
Farther off were stalks of oats with half the ear bitten off 
This was more like the delicate feeding of a hart Next 
they examine a patch of turnips which Perkes, a farmer 
of advanced views, had sown in the open. There they lie, 
some bitten in the ^^uid, but others uprooted and tossed 
recklessly around. This is beyond doubt the work of the 
beast which they have come to seek. The heart of the honest 
yeoman leaps for joy ; for what was the spoiling of his crops 
weighed against the certainty of a glorious day's sport ? 

Now must the huntsman be sent for. Before he arrives the 
deer will have lain down in their lairs, and may be harboured 
without fear of disturbing them, due caution being observed. 

But^ look, the mom, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill 

Handei, i. 1. 166. 

As they await the huntsman, Perkes and his companion 
note the progress of the dawn, and mark 

what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 
Nighf 8 candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

Eom, afnd Jul. iiL 5. 7. 

the back, the doe, the foz, the marten, and the roe. The former feed by 
night, and * make their abode all the daytime in the great oouerta and secret 
nlaoes in the woods.' ' Aooording, aa the prophet Danid saith in his 104th 
t*telme, Thau tnakesl darkness that U may hu nighty w?unin aU the beasts 
of the /crest doe mooue.' Forthermore, ' it doth appeare by the prophet 
DOKoid m the 60th Paalme,' that there are also beasts of the field, which are 
the beasts of the chase ; for *againe bee saith : I know aU the/ouies upon ihe 
momOahuSt emd the wUde beasies cf ihejieids are mim.' 
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20 HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

How is it that in Shakespeare we find the truest pictures of 
the glories of the sunrise ? He tells us himself : 

I with the morning's love have oft made sporty 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red. 
Opening on Neptune with fair hlessed heams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 

Mids. N. Dr. iii. 2. 389. 

Poets love to describe the evening twilight, and the splen* 
dours of the setting sun. They speak of that which they 
have seen. But the sportsman must be up betimes, and 
watch the vagaries of the weather, on which his prospects of 
sport depend, and if he should happen to turn poet, he may 
tell us his experiences.^ 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 

/Somte^ xxziii. 

The sun had risen over Cotswold before William Silence 
and the huntsman joined Perkes and his friend in the field. 
The huntsman brought with him his liam-hound. This was 
a pure-bred blood-hound, used in those days for finding and 
hiurbouring the deer. He was so called because he was 
held in hand by means of a leather strap called a liam ; a 
Norman-French term of venery, derived from ligamen. He 
was all nose and no cry, being used to hunt absolutely 
mute.' He was sometimes called slot-hound {ScoUice sleuth- 
hound), because he drew on the slot or footmark of the deer ; 
and sometimes a limer or lym, as in Edgar's catalogue of 
dogs. 

1 For other desoriptioiia of sunriae see 1 Sen, TT, iiL 1. 221. ; 1 ffen. IF. 
T. 1. 1 ; Vmi. and Ad. ^6 1 Sonu and Jul u. 9.1; Jul. <k». ii. 1. 101 ; 
8 Htn, VI. ii 1. 21. 

* Fr. Limiers : Ohiens qua ne pwlent point {La r«fi#ri#). 
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THE LIAM-HOUND 21 

Mastifi^ grejhotindy mongrel gtim^ 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 
Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail ; ' 
Tom will make them weep and wail : 
For, with throwing thus my head, 
Dogs leap the hatdb, and aU are fled. 

K. Lear, iii. 6. 71. 

Holding his hound by the liam, the huntsman advanced 
towards me place where the deer had been seen, after the 
fashion described in Oeorge Gkuscoigne's verses in The NMe 
Arte, entitled The Blazon pronouTiced by the HurUsman. 

I am the Hunte, which rathe and earelj ryse. 

My bottell filde with wine in anj wise ; 

Twoo draughts I drinke, to stay my steppes withall 

For eche foote one, bioause I would not fall 

Then take my Hownde in liam me behinde, 

The stately Harte in f ryth or fell to finde, 

And whiles I seeke his slotte where he hath f edde 

The sweete byrdes sing, to cheare my drowsie hedde. 

And when my Hounde doth streyne upon good vent 

I must confesse the same doihe me content. 



I was not long before the blood-hound acknowledged 
line or 'trail^ of the hart, straining forwards and 



It was not loi 
the 

feathering, but giving no tongua In hunting language, he 
had the hart in the wind The huntsman then held him 
short, pulling in the liam, and thus let him draw on the 
line of the hart, until they reached a thickly-wooded part of 
the valley, just outside the pale of the justice's park. Here 
was plainly marked the 'entry,' where the deer had dis- 
placed certain branches as he entered the thicket To mark 
the spot, the huntsman's companions formed a ' blemishing ' 
by plaining down some twigs, so that the place might be 
mown again. Then the huntsman beat round the wood 
with his hound twice or thrice, making circuits or 'ring- 
wtdks,' one in the open where he could use his eye to aid Ms 
hound, and another in the scent-carrying thicket which 
surrounded the wood. He has thus aseertained that the 



1 ffamlet, IL 2. 47 ; iv. 6. 109 ; Merry Wives, ir. 2. 208. 
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dd HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

hart has not left the wood. In the soft earth by the entry 
the prmt of the fore-foot or slot is clearly visible. The 
huntsman takes the measurement It is plainly that of 
a great hart, showing the mettle of the rich pastures of the 
western valley.^ 

Thus had the hart been harboured on the morning of the 
assembly, and the day's sport arranged accordmgly. The 
spot for the assembly had been selected in the valley where 
the deer was harboured, but about a mile lower down. The 
hart was to be unharboured in the presence of the company, 
and forced by means of toils' or nets placed in the way 
which he would naturally take, to run mto the park at a 
spot where a carefully constructed toil led up to an opening 
in the pale. Once within the park, escape was impossible. 
The justice and his guests could follow the hounds if they 
pleased, or better stiU betake themselves to the hill at the 
upper end of the valley, and enjoy the music of the best- 
tuned cry of hounds in Gloucestershire as — the chorus 
swelled by relay after relay — they pursued the unhappy 
hart from thicket to thicket until, exhausted by heat, fatigue, 
and his weight of flesh, he could run no longer, but was 
forced to stand at bay, and after a short struggle yield his 
life to Hie sword of the huntsman. 

This mode of pursuit was preferred by the justice to 
what was known as hunting at force, or pursuing the stas 
whithersoever he might choose to go in the open country? 

^ For ' h«rtt beare their heada aooordiog to the pasture and feede of the 
ooantry where they are bred' (Th€ NdbU ArU\ as King Henxy's soldiers 
knew when he thus addressed them : 

And yon good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show ns here 
The mettle of yoor pasture. Htn» V, iii. 1. 25. 

•SeeXoM'fX. 2;. ir. 8. 2;.7uZ. Osi. ii 1. 200 ; iTamtit, iiL 2. 862 ; AnL 
mui CUo, y. % 261. 



* This is the hunting of the buck or stag ' if thoT bee not oonfyned within 
lie limits of a parks or pale, bat hane libmtie to chose their waies according 
to their own appetites, which of some Hnnts-men is oald hnnting at force.'— 



(Ifarkham, Cavalariee. Fr. k force de chiena. ) The disoae of the toil, or net, 
marks the emennng of a field sport from the utilitarian epoch in which it 
had its birth. So long as the final cause of hunting was the destruction 
of beasts of prey or tne acquisition of food, the net was used to aid »Qd 
expedite the labours of huntsmen and hounds. When lore of sport became 
the motive power, the instinot of the hound and the oraft of the sportsman 
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THE CRY 2S 

It was fitter for the enterteinment of guests, and it brought 
oat the qualities of orj for which his hounds had been bred 
for generations. The justice's hounds, like Theseus', were 
no 'common orj of curs ' as Coriolanus was wont to call the 

I»F>J«^* but match'd in mouth like bolls, 

Etch under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was nerer holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 

Midi. N. Dr. iy. 1. 128. 

This result was not attained without careful breeding. 
' If you would have jrour kennell for sweetness of cry then 
you must compound it of some large dogs that have deep 
solemn mouths, and are swift in spendu^ which must, as 
it were, bear the base in the consort ; then a double number 
of roaring and loud ringing mouths, which must bear the 
counter tenor ; then some hollow plain sweet mouths, which 
must bear the mean or middle part ; and so with these three 
parts of musick you shall make your oiy perfect ; and herein 
you shall observe that these hounds thus mixt, do run just 
and eaven together, and not hang off loose from one another, 
which is the vilest sight that may be ; and you shall under- 
stand that this composition is best to be made of the 
swiftest and largest deep mouthed dog, the slowest middle 
sis'd dog, and the shortest l^^d slender dog; amongst 
these you may cast in a couple or two small single beagles, 
which as small trebles may warble amoi^t them ; the cry 
wOl be a great deal the more sweet' ^ miat did it avail to 

were left nnaidecL Game, rabbits and fish are still taken in nets, bat 
not by sportsmen. Xenophon's barriers droye their hare into skilfolly 
arranged nets. And Portia mnst ha^e witnessed some snob hunting, else she 
wonld not haye said to Nerissa, 'The brain may derise laws for Sie blood, 
bat a hot temper leaps o'er a cold decree : each a hare is madness the youth, 
to skip o'er the meshes of good ooonsel the cripple ' {Mtreh. of Fmk L 2. 10). 
GkxKl sport might be had eyen with the aid of nets, in the days of Shake- 
speare as in those of Horaoe, 

Hanet sab Joye frigido 

Venator, teners ooigogis immemor, 

Sea yisa est oatolis oerra fidelibas, 

Sea raj^t teretes Marsos aper plagas. 

Bat when the chase, not the death, of a beast of yenery is solely in qaestion* 
toils and nets are done away with. See an article in the QuaJrUrly Bevievh 
Jan. 1895, entitled, Our Spirting Aneedon. 
^ G. Markham, OowUrff (kntiiUmetUs. 
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24 HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

have hounds bred for tenor, eonnter tenor, treble and bass, 
when the whole kennel ran all bat mute, banting a hart at 
force over the Cotswold hills ? These were the sentiments 
of Shallow and many of his contemporaries, and so it is that 
in illustrations of the period you may see the huntsman and 
company furnished with poles and horns, pursuing the deer 
on foot, in a manner possible only when he is hunted, not at 
force, but within the confines of a pale. 
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CHAPTER III 
HOW THB HART WAS UNHARBOURBD 

The poor fritted deer* that stands at gase, 
Wildly aetermming which way to fly. Iauino^ 

Akd now, having learned how the hart was found, and how 
it was intended to hunt him, let us go back to the assembly 
where we left the huntsman reportmg to his master of the 
size and whereabouts of the har bourea deer. 

'^'Tis well done, in faith, John Hunt," said the justice, 
^ 'tis well done indeed too. A great hart, and in pride of 
grease. Come Master Petre, we will lead the lady Eatherine 
to a yantage ground within the park, where she may best 
hear the music of the cry. Come Cousin Silence, come 
Master Squele, come on, come on. And my god-daughter 
Ellen too, and the fair Ajin Squela By the mass, time was 
when I would have found the deer myself, and harboured 
him, and unharboured ^ him too." 

^ * We herbor and unherbor a harte,' according to Tht Noble ArU. 'we 
lodge uid rowse a Baeke ; we forme and start a Hare ; we barrow and bolt a 
Oonie ; we kennell and nnkenneU a Fox. ' The word ' rouse' seems to haye been 
generally need in the abeenoe of special terms of venery . We find it applied to 
the lion and the panther, and GTervase Markham in his edition of the Boks 
iff Si, Albans (1596) sanctions its application to the hart Bat it was in 
strictness a term of art need in reference to the buck, and it is so osed by 
Shakespeare. Thus, eyen if other indications were wanting, we could have 
told that Belarius and the sons of Oymbeline were engaged in the sport of 
shooting fallow deer with crossbow when he exclaimed, "Hark, the game is 
roused ' 1 Cfyfnb. ilL 8. 98), and that Henry Bolingbroke had in his mmd the 
chase of the back, when he assared the Duke of York that his son would 
have found in John of Oaunt a father ' to rouse his wrongs and chase them 
to the bay ' (lUeh, 11. ii 8. 128). Neither * harbour ' nor 'anharbour' occur 
in Shakespeare in a sjoorting sense, unless indeed the nightly reftiges of the 
deer, both red and fallow, are suggested in the lines. 

My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly, 
And uares they are to me that send them flying : 
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26 HOW THE HART WAS UNHARBOURED 

''Aye, and hunted and killed and powdered and eaten 
him, I warrant," said Petre. 

'T faith, I'd ha' done anything and roundly too. But it 
may be, Idaster Petre, that you or your cousin^ Ferdinand 
would yourselves take part in the unharbouring of the 
game?" 

"Not I, in faith," said Ferdinand Petre, " the pleasure of 
the hunt for me, and the toil for those who Uke it, say L 
"Tis well that some are found to get out of their beds before 
cock-crow, and to tear their flesh in thorny brakes at mid- 
day, and all to see a liam-dog do what a Christian cannot 
111 hearken to the music of your organs. Master Shallow, 
and let those who lore the task blow tine bellows." ^ 

0, eodd their nutter oome and go u lightly, 
Himielf would lodge where tcmeeleM thev ere lying I 

Two OmTuL 1. 140. 

But the ooney h«e his borrow ((krioL ir. 6. £26) end the here is started, * 0, 
the blood more itirB,To rouse a lion than to starta harel' (1 JETen. IV. 1.8. 
197). When Sir Toby Belch drew his 8w<ml on Sebestian, Olivia took the 
offenoe as one offered to herself, saying to Sebastian, ' He started one poor 
heart of mine in thee ' (Twilfth N. vr. 1. 68). Dr. Johnson writes : ' I know 
not whether here be not an ambignity intended between heart and hart' 
The qnibble is a fitroorite one, bat assuredly it is not intended here. Abeo- 
late oertainty in Shakeepearian oritioism is attainable only in regard to 
matters of venery and horsemanship. Shakespeare would as soon write of 
rousinff a fox as of start^ a deer. ' 111 warrant well unkennel the fox,* 
said Master F<ml (Mwry W¥m$^ iii. 8. 174), an operation present to the mind 
of Hamlet when he tells Horatio to observe his undo at the play. 

If his ooeulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 
It is a damned ghost that we ha7e seen.— ITamM, iiL 2. 86. 

1 The refersnoee in the diary to Ferdinand Petre are not without signifi- 
canoe. ScanW though they be, they susgest him as a disciple of the then 
iSuhionable school of Lyly, the author ofBuphues. He would be therefore, 
of neoessity, hateftil to one of the temnerament of the lady Katherine. 
With this knowledge, we oan nnderstana what Petre meant when, in the 
course of taming his shrew, he said to his servant. 

Sirrah^ get you hence, 
And bid my cousin Ferdmand oome hither ; 
One, Kate, that you must kiss, and be acquainted with. 

Tam. qfSknw, ir. 1. 168. 

It did not become neoessarr to resort to this extremest discipline, and we hear 
no more of Ferdinand. Indeed, but for our diarist, he with William and 
Ellen Silence, and Will Squele the Ootswold man, would hare for cTcr 
remained names and nothing more. 
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BUPHUISM AND SPOfiT 27 

From tins oonvenation I infer that Master Ferdinand 
Petre bdonged to the modem school of fashionable and 
Goltored Englishmen, who afifooted to despise the sports of 
their fathers, exoept as leading up to a sooal event, such as 
a solemn hunting or hawking party, capable of scenic effect^ 
and affording r^ned enjoymait to eye and ear. ' At theee 
dayes' (1575), writes the author of The If Me Arte, 'there 
are many mexi which beare homes and bewgles, and yet 
cannot tell how to use theni, nejrther how to enoourage and 
helpe tiieyr hounds therewith, but rather do hinder than 
furder them, hauing neyther skill nor delight to use true 
measure in blowyng: and therewithal seyng that Princes 
and Noble men take no delight in hutyng, having their e^es 
muffled with the scarfe of worldly wealth, and thinking 
thereby to make theyr names immortall, which in deede 
doth often leade them to destruction bothe of bodie and 
soule, and of tener is cause of the shortening of theyr lyfe 
(which is their prindpall treasure here on earth), since a 
man diall hardly see any of them reygne or line so long as 
ther did in tiiose dayes that everr Forest rong with houndes 
ana homes, and when plentie of flagon bottels were caried 
in every quarter to refresh temperatdy/ 

A generation earlier, the most cultured man of his day. 
Master Thomas More, afterwards Lord Ohancellor of Eng- 
land and Martpr, devised certain pageants for a paint^ 
cloth, representmg the stages of the life of man, and over 
the pageant representing manhood was written : 

Manhod, I am, therefore I me delyght 

To hunt and hawke, to nourishe up and fade 

The grayhounde to the course, the hawke to th' flyght, 

And to bestryde a good and lusty stede; 

These thynges become a very man in dede. 

In the age of euphuism, as in the days of dandyism and 
SBstheticism, there must have been many who would have 
gently shuddered at the robust sentiments of Sir Thomas 
More.^ And indeed some of the choicest spirits of the age, 
dazzled by the light of the new learning, were blind to uie 

1 Sm Note, Sir Thomas lion on FiM SporU. 
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28 HOW THE HART WAS UNHARBOURED 

beauty and significance of the facts which nature reveals to 
her faithful followers in pursuit of science or of sport ; the 
falcon ' waiting on ' beneath the cloud ; the mallard on the 
wing; the subtlety of the hare; the mysteries of scent; 
the patient labour of the hounds ; the music of their cry ; 
the tragedy of the hart at bay ; the warinass of the many- 
summered trout; the inexhaustible wonder of the horse; 
and the infinite variety of that world of animal instinct, the 
study and devdopment of which constitute the essence of all 
that deserves the name of sport. To many the country was» 
in the words of Bacon,^ 

a den 
Of savage men ; 

and the lover of country sports 

a loose unruly swayne 
Who had more ioy to raunge the forrest wyde 
And chase the salvage beast with busie payne 
Than serve his Ladies' love, and waste in pleasures vayne. 

FiUrie Queen. 

But no such ideas were current in Gloucestershire, nor 
indeed do we find any trace of them in the pages of the 
diarist, who simply records that as the justice led his party 
to the hill-top, the rest of the company made ready to assist 
at the unharbouring of the hart 

William Silence seemed especially keen. For turning to 
Abraham Slender, who with the huntsman was employed 
in setting apart four or five couples of hounds, he said, 

^ In attributmg to Baoon the poem from which these lines are taken, I 
follow Archbishop Trench and Mr. Palgrave, who include it in their collec- 
tions on the authority of the evidence collected by Mr. Spedding in his 
edition of Bacon's Works. It is described by Mr. Palgraye (notes to Th$ 
Chldin Trioaury) as *a fine example of a peculiar class of poetry^that 
written by thoughtful men, who practised this art but little.' verses of this 
kind may be attributed to Bacon without violent improbability, though he 
has been at pains to prove his incapacity of the higher flights of poetoy by 
printing in the year 1625 a TranBicUum qfc&riain Pialms into Bnglith Verte^ 
with a dedication to his very good friend Mr. Oeor^ Herbert, in which he 
has transmuted fine oriental imagery into poor rhyming prose. Si He omnia 
di xi i$et, Aristotle might yet re^pti in the schools. U would, however, be 
unreasonable, and contrary to experience, to look for poetry of the highest 
order at the hands of a great philosopher, statesman, and lawyer. 
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A PERSONAL EXPLANATION 29 

" cousin Abraham, if it so be that you send a vauntday or a 
relays into the park, I will, if it so pleiise you, accompany 
them, and thus help in the hunting." 

Abraham Blender's mind worked slowly. He could not 
understand such a proposal coming from William Silence, 
who, though fond of sport after a fashion, seldom troubled 
himself about details, and was not at all likely to volunteer 
to act as a pricker in setting a relay. As he turned round 
to answer William, he caught sight of the justice and his 
guests making their way towards the park. Master Shallow 
led the way, entertaining the lady Eatherine and her husband 
with his very best conversation. Then followed old Silence 
and his daughter Ellen, and last of all came the fair Anne 
Squele, castmg, as it seemed to Abraham Slender, a longing, 
lingering look behind, which was not directed towards him. 

" No," said Slender, ** I will set no relay to-day.'* 

^Nay, but Master Slender," said the huntsman, ''if the 
master be not content with the cry, and the worshipful 
lady " 

*' I'll warrant ye," said Slender, ** take up the hounds, and 
bring them to the western vallOT." 

" Now for the hart ! " said William Silence, " what hart 
could withstand you, cousin Abraham, when furnished like 
a hunter you go forth to kill it ? " 

Abrahiun Slender mounted his horse with an uneasy 
feeling that William was laughing at him, and that the 
bystanders enjoyed it 

This apparently trivial incident was recorded by the 
diarist because it determined not only the issue of the day's 
sport, but the course of his life. 

William and Anne Squele had been playmates in child- 
hood. In early youth they had together followed the justice's 
hounds, and flown their hawks on the breezy uplands of 
Cotswold. 

^ ' When thej set honndes in s readyneese whereas they thinke a chase 
wiU passe, and cast them off before the rest of the kennell come in, it is 
callea a FaunU lay$. When they tarrie tiU the rest of the kennell come in, 
and then cast off, it is called an AUay, But when they hold nntil the 
kennell be past them, then it is called a Belay.' (The Noble ArU.) The 
relay, the llam-honna, and many other andent obeeryanoes of the chase, 
\ to be atUl in use in French stag-hunting. 
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How should loye, 
Whom the crofls-lightnings of four chance-met eyes 
Flash into fiery life from nothing, follow 
Such dear familiarities of dawn ) 
Seldom, but when he does, Master of alL 

So it fared with William Silence and Anne Squele, though, 
like Leolin Averill and Edith Aylmer, they were not 

by plight on broken ring 
Bound, but an immemorial intimacy. 

Abraham Slender had been with them always. They had 
looked upon him as a necessary instrument of sport, like 
horse, hound, or hawk. Conaidered as a human being he 
served rather as a butt than as a companion, and it certainly 
never occurred to Silence to r^ard his kinflman as a possible 
rival At the assembly, however, the justice had somewhat 
markedly placed his nephew next to Anne, while Silence's 
knife and trencher had been laid at a distance. Moreover, 
there was something in tixe manner of his old friend Will 
Squele which he did not quite understand. And Abraham 
Slender must have had some prettjr strong motive for 
keeping Silence from joining the party in the park, when he 
risked the ruin of the day's sport, and the just wrath of the 
justice, by departing from the usual course of sending forward 
relays of hounds to be laid on at the various points where 
the chase was expected to pass, so as to strengthen the cry 
and enhance the excitement of the sport Wimam Silence's 
mind worked rapidly, and led him to a conclusion not very 
far removed from l^e truth. It was shortly this : Abraham 
Slender was a suitor for the hand of Anne, approved by her 
fether, and supported by the powerful influence of Master 
Shallow, who had sworn a great oath that he would not be 
baulked a second time in Ms designs for the settlement in 
life of his nephew. 

The immediate result of Abraham Slender's refusal to 
send forward relays of hounds to the park was that the 
huntsman had with him the whole kennel of hounds when 
he arrived at the thicket in the western valley, where the 
hart had been harboured. 
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DRAWING THE COVERT 81 

Ilie ooTort was a small one, and so Slender and the bnnts- 
man decided on drawing it with the entire ery. It was in 
those days nsoal to single^ the harboured deer, and nnharbonr, 
or force him to break covert, by means of the liam-hoond, 
held in hand by the huntsman, and laid on the trail at the 
'blemishing' which marked the place where the hart had 
ratered the covert In modem stag-hunting tiie work of 
segregating the warrantable stag and compelling him to 
break cover is performed by the huntsman with the aid of 
three or four couples of the steadiest hounds, called, when 
so employed, tufters; a course absolutely necessary to be 
fidlowed in the case of large woodlands when man^ deer of 
various kinds are certain to be on foot, and to divide the 
pack. This process, however, whether conducted bv liam- 
hound or by tufters, may be dispensed with when uie deer 
has been harboured widiin the narrow limits of a smidl 
tiucket, whence he can be expelled by Ae entire pack. 

The 'prickers' or mounted huntsmen' were disposed 
around me wood, oa the c^ipoeite side to the toils, so that 
the hart might have them in the wind' If, notwithstand- 

* ' Whan he (the htft) ii hunted and doth firtt leave the hearde, we lay 
that he is tyngud or emprrned.' {TJU Noble Art$,) Thns Aaron, laving 
'Sinde 70a thither then thli daintj doe' (TU. Andr. iL 1. 117), naee a term 
of an. 80 do Richard, when he eavB to Warwick, * Sin^e out some other 
chase, for I myself wiU hnnt this wolf to death ' (S Bm. VI. ii 4. IS) ; and 
Armado, when he says to Holofemes, 'Arts-man preamhnlate, we will he 
sfaiffled from the harbarons' (Lcve'i L. L. ▼. 1. 86). Thns the FoUo. The 
Srst qnarto, |rfrated donbtless br some one ignorant of the language of the 
chase, reads 'singnled,' and is foUowed by The Olobe Shakupion and by the 
Ounbridge editor, who writes. ' The Folio edition is a reprint of this Qnsrto, 
difforing only in its being diTided into Acts, and as nsnal, mferior in accnraoy,' 
this passM;e being posiibly one of thoee upon which the charge of inaoooraoy 
is fonndea The term ' smgle ' was also applied to piokinff out the scent of 
the hunted beast, ' till they hsTC singlea With much ado the cold liiolt 
cleanly out' (Fm. mnd Ad. 69B). 

* IV. piquers (Xa Fmirts). 

' *When he (the hart) smelleth or venteth anye thing, then we says he 
hath(tki$ar (hat) in the winde.' (Th$ NcbU ArU,) * I sent to her,^ said 
Bertram, of Bonsillon, 

By this same coxcomb that we haye i' the wind, 
Tokens and letters which she did re-send. 

Air$ Wm, iii 6. 121. 

In order to drire a deer into the toils it was needful to get to windward of 
him, so that having you in the wind, he might break in the opposite 
direction ; a stratag^ of woodcraft weU known to Hamlet, when he said 
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ing, he Bhonld break covert in their direction, the prickers 
were to 'blench ' ^ or head him, so as to force him into the 
toils. 

No sooner had the hounds been uncoupled and put into 
cover, than a triumphant note from Belman, followed by a 
jubilant chorus, announced that the hart had been found 

'The game is up,' whispered Clement Ferkes, in words 
which long afterwards fell naturally from the lips of the 
banished Belarius.' He and his friend eagerly scan the 
comer of a wood extending upwards from the western valley 
to the common which stretches up the hiUside, unenclosed 
and covered with bracken and rough grass. Beyond the 
summit of the hill lie many miles of dreary moorland and 
barren waste — the * wild$ in Glouc^tershire.' • They have 
not long to wait. A magpie, chattering volubly, has risen 
startled from the thicket^; and a moment afterwards, thrust- 
ing aside the brushwood, the monarch of the forest stands 
at gaze before them. 

For an instant his kingliness is forgotten. He is 

the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 
Wildly determining which way to fly. Lujcrtce^ 1 149. 

But only for an instant The first amazement over, his 
majesty returns. He scorns to run like ' coward hares,' ^ or 
to slink away like the ' fox in stealth.' ^ As one who takes 
part in some royal pageant, he moves with grave dignity 

of his hunters, Rosencrsnts and Onildenstem, 'Why do yon go about to 
reooTsr the wind of me, as if yon would drive me into a toil f ' (HamUi^ iiL 
2. 861.) Prendre le vent ; o'est soy ranger dn oost^ ^ni vient le vent. (Xa 
Fenerie,) If. notwithstanding, the hart should break m the wrong direction, 
he must be ' blenched,' or headed, so as to drive him into the toiL This 
word ii used in Shakespeare in the sense of to start aside, or fly off; a 
sense akin to its meanine in woodcraft, and possibly derived from it (See 
S<mnd cz ; Mea»ure/or M, iv. 5. 5 ; JFinL TaUt i. 2. 888 ; Troil. and Orts, 
i 1. 28 ; iL 2. 68 ; Hamlet, ii 2. 828.) 

^ The following passages are cited in that great work, edited by Dr. Murray. 
The New Engliw DicHonary now in course of publication, under the word 
' blancher ' and ' blanch.' ' Blawnsherrs to kepe the deere within the wood ' 
(£. Langton in SUU Orig.), * Saw you not the deare oome this way f . . . I 
beleeve yon have blancht him.' (Lyly, CfalatMea,) The word is still in use 
on Ezmoor. 

« Oymb. iU. 8. 107. * JUeh. IL ii. 8 (stage direction). 

« Oymb. iv. 4. 87. ' K. Lear^hl 4. 98. 
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THE GREAT HART KEEPS THICKET 88 

through the field, diadaining to notice tiie lookers on. He 
turns upwards from the comer of the wood, and Blanting 
along the aide of the open valley, ascends to the upland 
level, shows for an instant his crowned head over the sky 
line» and then is lost to sight. 

Clement Perkes* companion knew too much of hunting 
to intermeddle in matters demanding an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the mystery of woodcraft. Such intermeddling is 
as pernicious as was the interference of the ignorant in 
matters of state in the eyes of Menenius, when he thus 
addressed the rabble of Bome as they cried out against 
Coriolanus, 

Do not ciy havoc, where you should but hunt 

With modest warrant Coriol, iii. 1. 274. 

And so he kept silence. 

Clement Perkes was also silent for a moment, but owing 
to another reason. This was not the hart he harboured in 
the thicket A glance informed his practised eye that it 
was a somewhat younger deer — a conclusion coimrmed by 
further examination. His body was not so heavy; his 
colour was darker; his antlers smaller, and of fewer points; 
and his tread more elastia He was, however, a warrantable 
deer ; a hart of ten, carrying all his rights, with two points 
on either side. He might have entered the thicket after the 
great hart had been harboured in the early morning. He 
had doubtless been roused by the older deer, then quietly 
lying concealed in the harbour whence he had ejected his 
youn^ and weaker brother on the approach of tiie hounds. 
This IS one of the many devices, which it were tedious here 
to relate, practised by an aged and experienced hart when 
he would avoid breaMng covert, or thicket as it was some- 
times termed.^ And so, when the Grecian leaders fail to 
induce Achilles to quit his tent the similitude is suggested 
of a noble hart whom no device may drive from his chosen 
covert, and Ulysses says : 

^ Qemao Markhftm notes u aa inttanoe of the '* mtlioioiianes of the 
Hart," that he " bnsieth himaelfe aboat the finding out of the dennea of 
other baaata, hiding himself therein, and letting the doggea by that means 
to oreralip him. {CknuUny F^mm, 1616.) 
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There is no tarrying here ; the hart Achillea 

Eeepe thieket TroU and Oret. ii. 8. 269. 

Abraham Slender likewise saw the deer break covert and 
ascend the hilL He, too, was silent for a moment. Then, 
as with a sudden impulse, he shouted, '' the hunt is up, the 
hunt is up." 

*' Nay, nay, Master Slender," cried the huntsman, emerg- 
ing from the thicket with the leading hounds ; ** whip off the 
hounds. Tib not the hart" 

''It is the hart," said Slender; ''collect the hounds, and 
lay them on." 

" Nay, but Master Slender, the great hart keeps thicket, 
and a' may yet be driven into the toils; but as for this 
other, a'U be half over Cotsall or ever the hounds be out of 
covert" 

" I say it is the hart," said Slender, and added in a lower 
tone, " ill warrant you with the justice, John Hunt I be 
not so bi^ a fool as I look. An' you hunt not this hart, you 
and William Visor may look for my countenance when you 
lack it" 

John Hunt was never so puzzled in his Ufa Abraham 
Slender never made a mistake in a matter of woodcraft He 
had a full view of the deer. What could it mean } This, 
however, was certain, that neither he nor his friend William 
Visor of Woncot could risk the displeasure of Abraham 
Slender ; he knew by far too much ; and so he, too, joins in 
the cry of " the hunt is up." 

"The hunt is up, the hunt is up," the tally-ho of our 
ancestors — the heart-stirring signal that the game has gone 
away — the chorus of manv a Tudor hunting-song — now 
echoes from the western valley to the mountain top. 

The hunt is up, the mom is bright and grey. 
The fields are fragrant and the woods are green. 

Tii. Andr. il 2. 1. 

The prickers hurry to the spot from all sides of the covert* 
while footmen join in loudest choru& 

The hart catches a distant echo of the cry, and hastens 
with redoubled speed across the wilds of Cotswold. Of such 
a startling note thought Juliet when she said : 
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BAWLBBS AND BABBLERS 35 

It it the bik that lingB so out of tone, 
Strainmg hanh diioordi and onpleadng sharps. 
Some say the lark makes sweet division ; 
This doth not so, for she divideth as ; 
Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 
O, now I would they had changed voices too ! 
Since arm from arm ihai voice doth us affiray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunt's-up to the day. 

Bom. and Jul. iii. 5. 26. 

Meanwhile the hounds are being collected. A couple, 
Brabbler and Fury, have followed the line of the hart half- 
way up the hillsida They must be stopped. " Turn head, 
and stop pursuit/' cries the huntsman, and as Ferkes gallops 
forward at the words his companion reflects that a chase 
may be too hotly followed ; that the truest man is not he 
who flashes wildly ahead of his fellows at the outset of the 
chase ; and that there are bawlers, babblers and overtoppers 
among men as among hounds. ' You see this chase is hotly 
foUow'd, friends,' said the French king of the Englii^ 
advance on Agincourt Whereupon the Dauphin exclaims, 
in words well known in the English hunting field, 'Turn 
head, and stop pursuit' He thus explains his meaning, 
delivering himseU of a maxim of woodcraft, excellent in 
itself, but somewhat out of place, as events soon proved : 

For coward dogs 
Most spend their mouths when what they seem to threaten 
Buns &r before them. Hen. V. vl. 4. 68. 

"*Hang, cur, hang,'" cried John Hunt, as Brabbler 
returned crestfallen and in disgrace ; surely the very hound 
present to Thersites' mind when he said of Diomed, 'He 
will spend his mouth, and promise, like Brabbler the hounc^ 
but when he performs, astronomers foretell it' ^ 

''Ay, marry, hang him," said Abraham Slender, ''and if 
Fury be not trashed all overtop and destroy the cry." 

"Ill warrant ye," said John Hunt, producing some long 
straps from a h9% which he carried at lus side, " I han't ben 
hunt for forty year to Master Shallow vnthout knowing well 
' who to trash for overtopping.' ' I'ld ha' trashed Fury and 

1 TroU. and Or$». v. 1. 98. ' Tmfui, I 2. 81. 
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Tyrant before I'd left kennel if Td only known what was i' 
the wind ; but/' he added in a low growl, '' as for this day's 
hunting, it fairly passes, and the great hart a-waitin\ as one 
might say, to be driven into the toil" 

It is certain that the scene now presented to the eye, and 
the sounds which reached the ear, often recurred to the 
memory of one who loved to dwell upon all incidents of the 
chase. If he deemed them worthy of his thoughts, we may 
well spare a few moments, while the hounds are being 
collected and (when needful) trashed, in order to learn the 
lessons of the bawling, the babbling, and the overtopping 
hound. They are to be met with elsewhere than by the 
covert side, but nowhere do their qualities meet with 
quicker recognition or surer retribution. ^If they be to 
busie before they finde the Sent good, we say they Ba/wle,' 
says the author of The Noble Arte ; * If they be to busie after 
they finde good Sent, we say tJiey Baile' 

The bawler who cries upon no scent is a d^ree worse 
than the babbler. If he be a hound, he is straightway 
hanged. ' Hang, cur I hang,' says Antonio to the boatswain, 
neemessly busy, as he things, with his nautical outcry. We 
know why he was to hang, for Sebastian had just denounced 
him as a 'bawling, blasphemous, incharitable doe.'^ If the 
bawler be a man, no one heeds him, and he is lost to use, 
and name, and fame, as if he were hanged. Master Ford of 
Windsor was a bawler, giving tongue and busy before he 
found the scent to be good. Til warrant well unkennel 
the fox." Thus he cried out, thinking that Jack Falstaff 
had been run to ground in his chamber. 'I cannot find 
him,' was the confession of the convicted bawler; but he 
was ready next moment, with the fatuity of his kind, to 
spend his mouth and promise ; ' Will you follow, gentlemen ? 
I beseech you, follow ; see but the issue of my je^ousy ; if I 
cry out thus upon no trail, never trust me when I open 
again.'* 

The babbler, or brabbler, has more to say for himself than 
Master Ford. There is no mistake about the scent, but the 
babbler, in his fussy impatience, is in danger of misleading 

1 Ten^pest, I 1. 43. > Merry Winn, iii 8. 178. 

> Ihid, iv. 2. 206. 
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others^ and of over-nmning the Una We remember how 
busily Buddngham cried out and spent his mouth, when 
Wolsej passing by in state fixed on him his eye, full of 
disdain. The cardinal was a venom-mouthed butcher's cur, 
an Ipswich fellow, who should be forthwith cried down to 
the King; brave words, but babble. 'Be advised,' said 
Norfolk, in whose experienced eyes Buckingham was a 
babbling puppy, too busy, though tiie scent was good: 

we may outran, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running. Hen. VIIL i. 1. 139. 

The overtopping hound is not necessarily a bawler, or 
even a babbler. His fault is that his hunting is too quick 
for the rest of the pack. Nowadays he would probably be 
drafted. In the days of the diarist, ready means of com- 
munication between masters of hounds not being in existence, 
the huntsman would level him down to the body of Us 
companions by a process known as trashing.^ There is no 

1 The use of the word ' trsah ' amonff terms of venery, both as a yerb and 
as a sabstantiTe, is now clearly established (see the note on the word in 
Nare^ Olimary, and the examples collected in JohmofCs DiUumary, by 
Todd). It is nsed as a substantive by Oerrase Markham in his CowiUry 
CcnimUmmUi. He mentions trashes, with couples, liams, collars, etc., among 
articles commonly kept in a huntsman's loagings. Ourioualy enough the 
▼erb has not been found in books of sport, but there is some CTldenoe of its 
use by hunters up to the beginning of tne inresent century. (See the notes to 
OtMlOf ii 1, in the Variorum of 1821.) It is a word of rrench origin. In le 
Bla$on de Feneur (La Feneru), the huntsman describes himself as 

Mettant la traict aa col de men limier 
Pour aux forests le cerf aller chercher. 

'TnU: longue corde que Ton attache 2t la botte du Limier pour le mener en 
qvAU'(l>kU(mnai(rede8UnM$d4Fenerii,9ic, Paris, 1700). But of the nature 
and use of the trash there can be no doubt. They are clearly shown in the 
foUowing note to Beckford's Thoughii on ffv/iUing (Letter X.) ; a book of the 
highest authority, the work of a scholar, a sportsman, a keen observer, and 
an entertaining writer. * A hound that runs too Cut for the rest ought not 
to be kept w>me huntsmen load them with heavy collars ; some tie a long 
strap round their necks ; a better way would be to part with them. Whether 
they go too slow or too fast, thejr ought equally to be drafted.' However 
the trash may have been applied, it clearly appears, from Beckford's words, 
to have consisted of a long strap, kept hj the huntsman (according to 
MacUxam) with collars, liams, and other articles of the same kind. VHien 
the hound was running, this long strap, dragged along the ground, handi- 
capped the overtopping hound. I have been so fortunate as to see an 
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connection, etjrmological or otherwise, between the trashed 
and the trashy hound. When lago associates the words, he 
does so in obedience to an instinct always strong, but 
specially powerful in r^ard to terms of venery. ^bar- 
rassed by the impatience of Boderigo, he compares the too 
eager lover to an overtopping hound : 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 
111 have our Michael Cassio on the hip. 

(HheOo, il 1. 312. 

None knew better than Proepero that the best of hounds 
need trashing, if you would have your pack run together, 
and so he teUs us that his usurping brother. 

Being once perfected how to grant suits, 

How to deny them, who to advance and who 

To trash for overtopping, new created 

The creatures that were mine, I say, or changed 'em, 

Or else new form'd 'em. Tempef^, i. 2. 79. 

Ben Jonson was not afraid to suggest the application of 
some such process to Shakespeare hin^elf,^ in whom he notes 
'excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, 
wherein he flowed with that facilitrv that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped.' Shakespeare would have 
called it Hrashed for overtopping;' but the learned Jonson, 
borrowing words spoken by Augustus of Haterius, writes 

•oonrate representation of Prospero's trash in a painting in the possession of 
Lord Banymore, in which one of his anoestors— mastsr of the Cheshire 
foxhounds about the middle of last oentonr— is depicted hunting with 
his pack. One of the hounds has attached to his oollar a long strajx 
whicn trails on the ground. TUs hound, Blnecap, the winner of a match 
mentioned in DanieTs jBuml Sports^ was oonsidwed worthy of a separate 
portrait, also in the possession of Lord Banymore. He was thus an excep- 
tionally Cut hound, and would certainly haye been trashed by Prospero or 
his brother by means of the long strap which Beckford mentions as in use 
about the time when this picture was painted. It ii quite noasible that 
thii straD may have been used, not only to restrain a nound from over- 
topping, but, held in hand by the huntsman, to prerent a hound that was 
' smboMsd ' owing to overwork, from adding to his &tigue by running about 
at large. (See note at p. 87.) 
1 i^Moossrisi, Ik Skaiapemt wMtraL 
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THE OVERTOPPING HOUND 89 

BufflaniincmduB trot. And if poets, like hounds, most needs 
be levelled down lest one should overtop the rest of the cry, 
a trash of no ordinary dimensions would have been needed 
to bring Shakespeare to the level of even rare Ben himself. 
Let us therefore rejoice that Shakespeare was allowed to 
hunt the trail of his fancy unrestrained by trash — such, for 
example, as would have been supplied by the dramatic 
unities of time, place, and action. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HOW THE HART WAS HUNTED 

I haye hone will follow where the game 
Makes way, and ran like swallows o'er the plain. 

TUut Andrcmcus, 

Master Shallow and his friends from their vantage ground 
in the park, like Theseus and Hippolyta on the mountain 
top, could with their ears 'mark the musical confusion Of 
hounds and echo in conjunction;'^ and with their eyes they 
might follow the hart until, ascendii^ the hillside, he had 
reached the upper stretches of the wola 

When it became apparent that the hounds were about 
to be laid on the trail of this deer, three members of the 
company, impelled bv dififerent motives, left the park and 
approached the hounds. 

Master Ferdinand Petre, though he despised hunting 
affected the riding of the great horse, as did most of his 
school He was now mounted upon a grey Flanders mare, 
well trained in the mani^, and bought at a great price from 
Petre's neighbour, one Sir Smile. A modern critic, had the 
mare appefured by the covert side, would call her a cart-horse. 
But Ferdinand was proud of her shapes and dimensions, 
which he rather ostentatiously contrasted with those of the 
home-bred hunting jades — ^uncomely curtals he would call 
them — ^to the obvious discontent of the Gloucestershire jus- 
tices, and the no small amusement of Petre, who never lost 
a chance of making sport at the expense of his cousin. 

" Come," said Petre, as his cousin Ferdinand was parading 
his prancing bean-fed steed before the admiring eyes of Ellen 
Silence, ''if thou art a man, and thy grey mare hd ought but 

> Midi. N. Dr. It. 1. 115. 
40 
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FLANDERS BfARE AND IRISH HOBBY 41 

' a hollow pampered jade/ match thyself and her agahist one 
of these uncomely cortals, and take thy choice." 

Old Silence said nothing, but there was meanins in his 
grant, and Ferdinand Petre, slowly, and with a bad grace, 
joined the party by the covert side. 

It was surely by a feeline aUn to instinct that Will 
Sqnele, when the hart made for the hills, was impelled to 
quit the justice's party, and to turn the head of his stout bay 
curtal towards his Cotswold home. But was it instinct, or 
filial affection, or some other motive power, that impelled 
the fair Anne, turning a deaf ear to all entreaties, and saying, 
** I must needs follow my father," to canter down the hill- 
side, cross the western valley, and join Will Squele in his 
homeward ride? Time, and the sequel of the chase can 
alone make their motives dear. Suffice it to note here 
the fact that Uie party in the park was thus reduced to 
Master Shallow, his god-dau^ter Ellen, Petre and his bride, 
with old Master Silence. There we may leave them for 
the present — ^for they will hear or see no more of the 
chase to-day — and return to Abraham Slender and the 
hounds. 

The early moments of a great moorland run differ widely 
from the quick find and eager rush by which, in modem times, 
a brilliant burst with fox-hounds is inaugurate. There is 
plenty of time and there is no lack of space. These meta- 
physical conditions being satisfactory, a quiet air of pleasur- 
able anticipation pervades the assembly during the interval 
— sometimes a long one — ^between the unharbouring of the 
deer and the laying on of the pack. None of our Gloucester- 
shire friends would have been guilty of the unsportsmanlike 
malpractice of pursuing the hart, instead of riding to the 
hounds ; and accordingly they are collected in a group by 
the thicket near the spot where the deer broke covert 

Here comes John Hunt with the hounds, old but wiry 
and hard bitten, * furnished like a hunter,' ^ with sword by 
his side and twisted horn slung over his shoulder, mounted 
on a compact home-bred gelcUng, somewhat under fifteen 
'handfuls' (as he would tell you) in height Abraham 

1 A$ Tou L. iii 2. 258. 
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Slender is dose at hand. I need not here describe in detail 
his horse, for you shall in due time see his picture, drawn 
as 'when a painter would surpass the life In limning out 
a well-proportion'd steed.' ^ 

But I would ask you to note that William Silence has 
discarded the little ambling nag on which some days before 
he had ridden from London, for a great horse, or horse of 
service, of the high Almain breed, borrowed for the occasion 
from his friend Petre, by his management of which within 
the pale he had hoped to commend himself to the eyes of 
Mistress Anne, and like Henry the Fifth ' bound his horse 
for her favours.' Now the discarded ambler was of a breed 
which took kindly to this artificial pace, but could, if need 
be, gallop as well It was known as the Irish hpfrby,^ a light 
but wiiT horse, swift, pleasant to ride, ancToI great endur- 
ance. It had not t^e imposing presence of Petre's horse 
of service, nor had it b^ so perfectlv broken to the 
managa Hence Silence's choice, to which we owe much ; 
for thus it came about that he lent his Irish hobby to 
Clement Perkes for the use of a visitor, who otherwise must 
needs follow on foot as best he could, inasmuch as with 
gentle persistence he had refused the kindly yeoman's offer 
of a stout galloway, the only hunting nag which the modest 
stable at The Hill could provide. When we have added 
William Visor of Woncot, the number of prickers is com- 
plete. He had hired a half-starved jade in the village of 
Woncot, where Marian Hacket kept a plain ale-house, with- 
out welt or sard of any ivr-bush, and sold beer and cheese 
by pint and by pound to aU that came, over her door being 
a legend, 'vilely painted, and in such great letters as they 
write, Hert %$ good horse to h4re.' * 

Meanwhile, the collected cry were laid on the line of the 
hart Hie western valley re-echoed with loud shouts of 
" there boy, there, te him, to him,"' and with the music of 

1 Fen. and Ad. 289. * Much Ado, i. 1. 267. 

* Pistol's words, * As msny devils entertain ; and ** To her, boy, say T" 
{Mmry Wives, i. 8. 61.) ; and Lncio's aside to Isabella, 'to him, to him, 
wendi,' when she addressed the deputy Angelo on behalf of her brother 
{Meature for M, iL 2. 124), suggest a reminiscenoe of this ezolsmation. 
That it was in strict aooordanoe with the usage of hunters is vouched by the 
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IN FULL CRY 4S 

the honndfi, as opening on the trail, and acknowledging the 
binning scent, they raced along the hillside, flashing throogh 
the roi^ and tangled grass. 

" Ten miles, as the crow flieth, to the water where the 
Cotsall harts mostly soil, and if so be that we set him not 
up there, and a' runneth straight, a'll make for the brook in 
the long wood seven miles further across the wold. But 'tis 
my galloway nag to a packhorse that a'll turn towards Hog- 
shearing, for there goeth yonder Master Squele to bid him 
welcome home, and not a hart on Cotsall knoweth his own 
run as well as doth Master Squele. I' faith, he's a ' Cotsall 
man,' true bred." 

Thus Clement Perkes, as the hounds, now in full cry, 
began the steep ascent towards the point where we lost sight 
of the hart His companion understood that his horse must 
be carefully nursed, if he would see the finish of this glorious 
chase. Steep is the ascent from the western valley to the 
upper ranges of the wolda Now must be practued the 
wholesome self-restraint which Norfolk inculcated on 
Buckin^am when, incensed by the insolence of Wolsey, 
he spent Us tongue, and incurred reproof as a babbling 
hound. The experience of to-day approves Norfolk's horse- 
manship, no less than his woodcraft : 

Stay, my lord, 
And let your reason with your choler question 
What 'tis you go about : to climb steep hills 
Bequires dow pace at first : anger is like 
A full hot horse, who being allowed Us way, 
Self^ettle tires hun. Hen. VIII. I 1. 129. 

It is quicker no doubt to ascend the hill after the fashion 
of that sprightly Scots of Scot, Douglas, that runs o' horse- 
back up a hill perpendicular.' ^ 

Prin. Was that the king, that spurred his horse so hard 
Against the steep uprising of the hill f 

author of Ths NohU ArU^ wbo eigoins the hnntsmeii when the hart 
prepareth to flee to ' blowe for the hoimdes, and orye to them, that's he ; 
that* 8 he, to him, to him' ; an echo of Xenophon'e dyaJSoor If iKtii^w fUp, cUbv 
rotSr, a^ vws, vm 9i^, #a? ^ {Oynegeticuif tL 18). 
1 1 Emu IF. n. i. 870. 
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Bayet, I know not ; but I think it was not he. 
Prin. Whoe'er a' was, a' show*d a mounting mincL 

Love's L, L. vr. 1. 1. 

On this occasion it was Master Ferdinand Petre who 
showed a mounting mind. He and Ms steed had more ex- 
perience of the sudden and swift career of the manage than 
of the art of riding to hounda Not only did he allow his 
full hot horse his way, but he spurred him forward after the 
fashion of the career, as though he would * outrun By vio- 
lent swiftness that which we run at.'^ The result showed 
the truth of the old saying quoted by Fitzwalter, 'How 
fondly dost thou spur a f orwtuxl horse I * He flashed past the 
remainder of the field, and was the first to reach the summit 
of the ascent, whence a long gradual slope led to a small 
stream struggling through a marshy bottom. No sooner 
did his bean-fed horse scent the keen upland breeise, and 
see before him the long descent with the hounds ascending 
the opposite side of the valley, than he took the bit in his 
teeth, and aided by the downward-sloping hill defied his 
rider's control ; for 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career! 

Hen. V. iii. 3. 22. 

Not Ferdinand Petre's, certainly, although he was not 'want- 
ing the manage of unruly jades.'' Clement Perkes and his 
companion reached the summit of the ascent just in time to 
see him disappear among the rushes of the marsh, into 
which his horse wildly plunged. But his fate points a moral 
Surely some such experience suggested these words : 

Biran. You must not be so quick. 
Bob, Tib long of you that spur me with such questtpns. 
Btron. Your wit's too hot, it speeds too fast, 'twill tire. 
Bos. Not tiU it leave the rider in the mire. 

Love's L. L. ii. 1. 118. 

The path along which Will Squele and Anne were can- 
tering homewards had not diver^ too far from the line of 

» Em. VIIL L 1. 141. " BiOi. U. iv. 1. 72. 

» Rich. IL ill 8. 179. 
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the chase to allow them to witness the catastrophe. It did 
not surprise them, for Will Squele was ezperien^ in horse- 
manship and in woodcraft, as was John of Gaunt in statecraft 
when he foretold of Bichard II : 

Methinks I am a prophet new inspired 

And thus expiring do foretell of blm : 

HIb rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

For violent fires soon bum out themselyes; 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short; 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes. 

Rich. II. u. 1. 31. 

Master Ferdinand's disappearance did not lose him 
much of the run, for his horse was all but pumped out 
William Silence fared better for a time. He kuew too 
much of hunting and of Cotswold to press his horse, or even 
to give him his head, at the beginning of a run across ' the 
wilds in Gloucestershire.' And so he kept with Clement 
Perkes, who was husbanding the resources of his hardy 
galloway, so far as was consistent with retaining command 
of the hounds. Toogenerous to accept the proffered return 
of his Irish hobby, William Silence soon became conscious 
that the exchan^ was a disastrous one, as events had turned 
out The stat^y paces of the High Almain might have 
charmed Anne Squele as thev chas^ the hart from tJiicket 
to thicket within the pale; but before the summit of the 
second hill had been gained, his great unwieldy carcass 
showed unmistakable symptoms of distress,^ and in a few 
minutes more he was ridden to a standstill, while the Irish 
hobby was as fresh as at the start. The reason is not far 
to s^. The speed of the great horse and of the hobby 
had been absolutely the same, but relatively very different 
Pace, like age, is a relative termu What is slow for the 
hare is fast for the tortoise, and the hobby could maintain 
with ease for half a day a speed that would tire out the 
High Almain in a couple of miles. 

^ There is a reminisoeiioe of a pmnped-oat and labouring hone in Philoe- 
tiate's deeoription of Bottom and hia company, as haying * toiled their 
nnbreathed memories' with the lamentable comedy of Pyramne and Thiabe 
{Midi. N. Dr. T. 1. 74). 
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46 HOW THE HART WAS HUNTED 

When the summit of the second ascent had been reached 
a wide and swelling expanse of upland afforded better gallop- 
ing. It was roueh enough here and there, and the horses, 
like the unbacked colts following Ariel's tabor, had to make 
their way through ' tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss 
and thorns, Which entered their frail shins.' ^ 

There was many an ' acre of barren ground, long heath, 
brown furze,' for which nevertJieless Oonzalo in The Tevipest 
would gladly have exchanged ' a thousand furlongs of sea.' ' 
Here and were, where water had accumulated and could 
find no escape (as on certain level places at the summits of 
hills) there were soft spots, whose dangerously green hue 
warned the galloping rider to have 'good judgement in 
horsemanship,' for, as the Dauphin of France added, with a 
vivid recollection of past disaster, Hhey that ride so and 
ride not warily, fall into foul boga' * But, on the whole, the 
coing was sound enough, and the discreet and careful rider 
found no difficulty in fulfilling Venus' injunction to Adonis, 
* on thy well breath'd horse keep with thv hounds.' ^ 

Ab for the hounds, I must on their behalf crave indul- 
gence at the hands of some reader who may perchance 
treasure amongst his brightest memories a glorious run 
over Exmoor; recalling, as he summons up remembrance 
of things past, how hard was the task to keep within 
measurable distance of Arthur Heal and bis hounds, racing 
with a burning scent across the sedgy uplands of the North 
Forest and the treacherous bogs around Exe Head, until 
the welcome slopes of Brendon were reached ; how the horse- 
hoofs, dashing through the sweet honey-scented heather 
now in the f uU glory of its autumn colouring, scattered light 
wreaths of delicate bloom as they descend^ to the cla^ic 
water of Badgeworthy; how, when the line was hit off 
again after a diort and welcome check, his little thorough- 
bred mare ascended the hill towards Farley Combe, fresh as 
when she left Yard Down ; and how, when the stag turned 
to bay in the valley of Watersmeet, he called to mind the 
scene where the deer was set up after the moorland run 

> Tfrnpcf^ iT. 1. ISO. * Tmput, I 1. 68. 

* ffm. r. ia. 7. 59. « Fm. <md Ad. 678. 
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MASTER SHALLOW'S HOUNDS 47 

recorded in the pages of Katerfelto.^ Master Shallow's 
hounds could not compete in dash or n)eed with these 
huge twenty-fiye-inch fox-hounds, overdrafts from the best 
kennels in England. If the truth must be told, the fastest 
of his pack was not much superior in speed to an average 
harrier of the present day. The qpeed of the old-fashioned 
running hound may be estimated mim the sentiment of an 
old-world sportsman, recorded by Peter Beckford, who was 
wont to say that a fox shows no sport unless he stands up 
for four hours before hounds. Theseus' hounds were ' slow 
in pursuit' ' But though slow, the hounds were sure, and it 
must be remembered that they were seldom uncoupled save 
at a mature and obese hart, such as could not stand up in the 
open for many minutes before the Exmoor staff-hounds of to- 
day. And due proportion being maintained between horse, 
bound, hart, and hunter's expectations, good sport is the result. 

For all that, the cry soon began to present but a sorry 
appearance. The couple or two of small hounds cast in for 
treble were soon left belund, and the rest though 'matched in 
mouth like bells, each under each/ were unequal in speed 
and endurance. A compact body when first laid on, they 
have become a straggling Una Although they do not run so 
mute as the modem fox-hound when hunting deer, yet they 
give but little tongue. 

This did not escape the notice of the hare-hunter from 
Stratford, and an observation which he put long afterwards 
into the mouth of one Boderigo, suggests the reason of the 
difference between the hunting of the same hounds in pur- 
suit of the hart, and of the hare or the fox. When that 
eportsman, nominally of Venice (whom lago had just com- 
pared to an overtopping houndX began to discover that he 
was getting very little in return for ms expenditure of time 
and money, he reflected : ' I do follow here in the diase^ not 
like a hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My 
money is almost spent; I have been to-night exceedingly 
well cudgelled; and, I think, the issue wOl be, I shall have 
so much experience for my pains, and so, with no money at 
all and a little more wit, return to Venice.' * 

1 Wadnesckty, Smyi. 7, 1881. > Mid$. N. Dr. It. 1. 188. 

s Othello, ii 8. 889. 
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The scent of deer is much more powerful to canine peroep- 
tion than that of fox or of hara Each hound may receive 
his share and enjoy the treat in decorous silence, without 
noisy expression of either exultation or envy, unlike those 
who compete for the possession of a more precarious joy. 
In hunting the hare, there must be many a Boderigo, clamor- 
ously demanding his share of the fun; while the scent of 
the stag suffices to supply every hound with his quantum of 
enjoyment, each in his turn. 

After some miles of galloping the line crossed a stream, 
and the leading hounds threw up their heads. As often 
happens in the chase of the hare, so now in hunting the hart 
' the hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt'^ The 
hounds are at fault, and the result is a 'let,'' or, as it would 
now be called, a check. 

Drawing rein, and dismounting to ease his panting nag, 
Clement Perkes's companion watches with keen interest the 
working of the hounds as they try to single * with much ado 
the cold fault cleanly out' Many a tmie did the scene 
recur to his mind ; notably when he pictured Malvolio try- 
ing to puzzle out a meaning from the scattered symbols and 
obscure hints in Maria's letter : 

McU. What should that alphabetical position portend 1 If I 
could make that resemble something in me, — Softly I M, 0, A, I — 

Sir To. 0, ay, make up that : he is now at a cold scent. 

Fab. Sowter will cry upon't, for all this, though it be as rank 
as a fox.> Ttoe^fth Night, ii 6. 130. 

And, again, in The Tempest we may catch an echo of cries 
overheard by the side of a Cotswold stream : 

1 Fm. and Ad. 692. < Ttvo NM4 Kintftun, iii. 5. 156. 

* This pMsage has pozslad those who approach it with the idea that the 
fox was the object of Sowter's pamiit, and Haiimer suggests < be n't' The 
word ' rank ' was genflrallyiisea in a bad sense, neyer (so far as I know) to 
denote a burning scent The idea seems to be that the line of the hunted 
hare or deer was deverly picked ont, thongh foiled by some scent as rank at 
a fox, which was known as a beast of stinking flight, and detested, at 
the cause of ' riot,' by hare-hunters pure and ample, tnm Xenophon to 
Shakespeare ; fxjni . . • rapaxAhi di irw dXf^cicet wpoht(iK$mai ylyptrtu 
(Oynegetieut). 
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THE CHASE IN JEOPARDY 49 

A noise of hunUrs heard. Enter divere epiriie in shape of dogs 
and hounds^ and hunt them about^ Prospxbo and Arul setting 
themofk 

Pros, Hey, Moontainy hey ! 

Art. SilTor ! there it goes, SilTer ! 

Pros. Fuiy, Faiy 1 there, Tyrant, there I hark ! hark 1 

Tempest^ iv. 1. 226. 

The huntsman, now that scent is lost for a time, at all 
events, jeopards^ with his horn, an ancient usage that places 
the prospects of the chase indeed in jeopardy. The jeopard ; 
the 'recheat' (which Benedick, jesting after the fashion of 
his day, would have winded upon a horn elsewhere than in 
his own forehead^) ; and the mort, are mentioned among the 
measures of blowing in general use by Gascoigne, in The 
WofuU Wordes of the Hart to the Htmter printed in The Noble 
Arte: 

So now he blowes his home, even at the kennell dore, 

Alas, alas, he blowes a seeke, alas yet blowes he more ; 

He jeopardes and rechates ; alas he blows the Fall, 

And soundes that deadly dolefule Mote, which I must die withalL 

At lei^th a hound gave tongue, and several of the pack 

^ I haT« sought in vain for any explanation of this term of art, which it 
plainly akin to the word in oommon nse— jeopardy. An old leigal term, 
derived like many terms of venery from Norman-Frenoh, suggests a possible 
etTmolofnr. There are certain ancient Acts of Parliament known as Statutes 
of Jeofa^, by which error in legal process might be amended, when the 
{deader acknowledged his mistake, and which derived their name from his 
admission — nPaifaillS, The word 'jeopard,' as a term of woodcraft, mav be 
similarly derived from J'ai perdu, signifying the loss of the trail pursned by 
the hounds. 

[The passage in the text taken firom George Gascoigne, and the foregoing 
note are quoted in The New English IHctionary, under the heading 
'* Jeopard, t 8. Fenery (meaning uncertain; see quotes)." I have been 
unable to find any confirmation of my conjecture. If the promised "Chap- 
tire that shaU be of all blowynges " had been added to The Master of Qame^ 
it might have thrown light on the subject. It is possible ihsX jecpardes may 
be a corruption of an older term Mopeye,' which is found in The Master of 
Qame, and which, according to Ootgrave, is **an old word signifving to 
whoot, showt, crie out alowo.'' ''And if he fynde that he may well blow 
the rigthes and halowe and jopeye iii or iiii tymea and crie loude le voy 
le voy tOl the houndes be come thither and have well knaght it" (Tne 
Master of Oame, p. 105).] 

« Much Ado, C 1. 242. 
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50 HOW THE HART WAS HUNTED 

followed him, as he noisily porsaed a line in the direction 
whence we have just coma Not so Belman, Silrer, or Echo, 
who treated the incident with the contempt it deserved. He 
was merely hunting counter (or heel, as it is now cidled), 
that is to say, pursuing backwards the line of the hunted 
hart. A halter will probably be the fate of the hound who 
persists in thus misleading his fellows. ' If thou gettest any 
leave of me, hang me, hang me; if thou takest leave, thou 
wert better be hanged. You hunt-oounter : ^ hence I avaunt 1 ' ' 
said Falstafif to the servant of the Lord Chief Justice; 
meaning thereby that he was on a wrong scent. 

How readily the mob, like the puppies of the pack, follow 
the misleading cry ; ' the rabble call him lord,' reports a cer- 
tain gentleman to the King and Queen of Denmark. 

They cry 'Choose we : Laertes shall be king;' 
Cape, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the douds ; 
' Laertes shall be king, Laetes king ! ' 

Queen. How cheerfully on the fttlse trail they cry 1 
0, this is counter, you false Danish dogs 1 

Handei, iv. 6. 106. 

Abraham Slender and the huntsman leave the hounds to 
themselves, and Perkes's friend looks on, while they cast in 
quest of the missing scent. He has noted them well as they 
swing around, and, opening like a fan, sweep over the ne^h* 
bouring ground. He has told us their very name& There 
go Mountain, Fury and Tyrant' There goes Bingwood,^ 
elarum et venerabile nomen. Here is Sowter, truest hound,* 
who will carry the line of a hunted deer, even though it be 
foiled by scents as rank as that of a fox was supposed to be. 
Yonder is Lady the brach, known both to Harry Hotspur® 
and to King Lear's fool;^ and there go the pick of the 
kennel — ^Merriman; Clowder; the deep-mouthed brach 
whose name we know not ; Echo, slow but sure ; Silver and 
Belman, whose comparative merits have given rise to many 

^ The wordf thus united, and so forming a term of renerj, in the Folio are 
seperated in the quarto. 

• 2 JSTmi. /T. £ 2. 100. * rM»i>«< iv. 1. 250. 

« Mtrry fFives, ii 1. 122. • Twlfth N, il 5. 186. 

• 1 fien. IV. ilL 1. 240. * K, Ltar, I 4. 126. 
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BELMAN IS FULL OF VENT 51 

a long diflciundon betwera Silence and John Hont;^ and 
lastly, there is ' Brabbler the hound ;' * of whom, from to- 
day's performance, there are hopes that he may, after all, 
escape a halter. Six couples in all, or about one-half of the 
entire cry.' 

'^Hark to Belman.'' These few words completely chan^ 
tiie aspect of afibirs. The trusty hound has — in the words 
of the huntsman's report to his master, which found its way 
into the Induction to The Twming of the Shrew — 'cried 
upon it at the merest loss. And twice to-day picked oiit 
the dullest scent' Aware from his lengthened experience 
that scent travels downstream, he has been anticipating the 
Baconian philosophy by a systematic interrogation of nature 
in an upstream direction, and has at last hit on a scent- 
holding tuft of rushes at the point where the stag left the 
stream (or broke soil as it was termed) to ascend the slope of 

1 Tom. €f8hmo. Bud. L 17-2S. * TroO. and Orei. ▼. 1. 99. 

' The nuui who can tell by their names the hounds with which he is used 
to hnnt, if he is not the huntsman, generally knows qnite as much about hunt- 
ing—sometimes more— and Shakespeare has siyen proof thathe is no exception 
to this rule. Mr. Beokford, in his Thoughts on EunUng (1781), includes 
among the names of hounds in oommon use, Fuiy, ^imnt, Ringwood, 
Merryman, Belman, Echo, Mounter, and Saunter. ¥ot the last two, 
Shakespeare's Mountain and Sowter may be misprints. All the other names 
bare some meaning applied to hounds ; but Mountain and Sowter (cobbler) 
abtolntely none. Mr. Beckford, who Hved in a county adjoining Qloucester- 
shire, must have got hold somehow of Master Shallow's nomendature. For 
the names which they employ in common were then by no means in general 
use. Th^ are not amonf; the fifteen familiar names of hounds mentioned in 
verses on fox hunting pnnted by Mr. Beckford, and in an earlier list, in 
Cox's GeniUman's BeeretUion (1674), I find none of them, with the single ex- 
ception of Ringwood. But Bingwood was the typical name of a running 
hound, from the time of Xenophon, whose catalogue of for^-seren names 
for hounds, each possessing some significance, inclndes 'TXeis. The word 
' bradi,' which occurs also in Trail, and Ores, ii 1. 126, and E, Lear, iii. 
6. 72 (Tr. tfrac^ or hramut)^ appears to haye been originally synonymous 
with * raehe,' meaning a nound hunting by scent (see the notes on £aAs and 
Brash in the Appen£x to The Master of Gh»me), In the time of Shakes- 
peare the word * briach ' had been appropriated to females of the class of running 
nounds ; 'a brach is a mannerly name for all hound bitches' {Oentlsman's 
Rscrstrtion — Ooxl There is some difficulty in fixing^ even approximately, the 
number of hounas in the Justice's cry. It was certainly less than that of the 
modem pack. For Somerville, writing in 1786 {Ths Chase), feels bound to 

Oensure that numerous pack, that crowd of state 
With which the vain profluion of the great 
Oovers the lawn. 
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52 HOW THE HART WAS HUNTED 

the opposite hilL No sooner had the hound acknowledged 
the scent than his whole nature seemed to change. From 
being lethargic, mute, dull, and ' at a fault/ he at once became 
'sprightly walking, audible, and full of vent,' as different 
from his former self as war from peace. Could Dr. Johnson 
have practised as he preached, and looked for Shakespeare's 
meaning among the sports of the field, he surely would 
not have mutUated the words put into the mouth of a 
certain serving-man of the Yolscian general, Tullus Aufidius, 
(his huntsman for aught I know), wluoh was thus printed in 
the Folio : 

Let me have war, say I ; it exceeds peace as far as day does 
night; it's sprightly walking, audible, and full of vent^ Peace is 
a very apoplexy, lethargy ; mulled, deaf, sleepy, insensible. 

CorM. iv. 6. 236. 

Now may be seen the advantage of a good character 
honestly won. The words '* Hark to Belman " are sca^bely 
out of the huntsman's lips before the pack have flown to his 
summons, and in another moment they are carrying the line 
along the side of the opposite hill. 

No one heeds the bawler or the babbler. But there is no 

^ Pope, re- writing Shakesptare after hie fihshion, read ' sprightly, waldng. 
audible, and full of vent,' and Dr. Johnson, adopthig this reading, explained 
the last term as meaning ' ftill of rumour, full of materials for discourse.' Dr. 
Baynes, in an article in the Edinburgh Beview (Oct 1872), afterwards printed 
in Shakitpeare Studies (1894), first pointed out that ' Tent ' was a term of art 
in woodcraft, signifying ' scent' In the lines of Gasooigne quoted from Th4 
Noble ArUf the hound is described as straining * upon good vent,' and the 
word is used in the same sense in other passages of the same work. The word 
' yent ' occurs as a verb, in the sense of ' to scent ' in Spenser {S?upheard^$ 
Calendar) and Drayton (Polyolbum). It is the Norman-French equivalent 
for the Anelo-Saxon ' wind,' used frequently in the sense of scent by Shake- 
speare, both as a verb and as a substantive ; Tit, Andr. iv. 1. 97 ; ibid. iv. 
2.\Z^\AIV$ Well.m. 6.122;i&u;. v. 2.10; ZHm. FJ. iii. 2. 14 ; iTom^ 
iii. 2. 862. In The ShepJiearcPs Calendar, the bullock 'venteth into the 
winde.' This term of art must have been somewhat unusual in poetry, for 
Spenser thinks it needful to explain it in his Oloese thus, ' venteth, snuffeth 
in the winde.' It is strange that the restoration of the Folio thus suggested 
has not been ffeneralljr adopted. Dr. Schmidt (Shakespeare Leaeiean) accepts 
it conditionally upon its being shown that the word * vent ' bore the meaning 
atfaibuted to it ; a condition surely amply fulfilled. The comparison of war 
(K, John, iv. 8. 149) to an eager hound is a favourite one with Shakespeare, 
as in ffen V, iii. 1. 81, and JuX. Cobs. iii. 1. 278. The Globe and Cambridge 
editions read 'sprightly, waking,' with Pope. 
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THB HART IS EMBOSSED 53 

mistake about Belman. In hnntine language, be is ' true- 
bred/^ and of 'such as can hold in/' and 'will ne'er out'' 
There can be no reasonable doubt that he is the very hound 
present to the mind of his master when he thus enlarged on 
his serving-man Davy's powers of sticking to his quarry. 
' The knave will stick by thee, I can assure thee that A' 
will not out he is true bred.'^ 

The line taken by the hart after he had broken soil was 
that which had su^ested itself to the mind of Will Squele, 
when he turned his horse's head homewards. Doubtful of 
his power to stand up before hounds until the long wood 
oould be reached, the hunted deer turned sharply to the left 
after crossing the stream, with the evident mtention of 
reaching the well-known wood and water near Master 
Squele's abode. 

The hounds settled down on the line of the straining 
hart»^ and his fate was sealed. He had as little chance of 
escape from his fell and cruel pursuers as the Duke of Ulyria 
from the love of the fair Olivia : 

Our, Will you go hunt, my lordt 
Duke. What Caiiot 
Cur. The hart 

Duke. Why, so I do, the noblest that I have : 
0, when mine eyes did see Olivia first 

1 TwiVlhN. ii. 8. 195. * 1 ffen. IV. U. 1. 85. 

* AnL and CUo. ii 7. 85. 

^ 2 An. IV. Y. 8. 69. When yoa imooaple your yoiing hoimda from the 
old and experienced honnds, ' yon mnst' sayi the antnor of The Noble Arte, 
'hsra ftooa pickera and hnntesmen on honebaoke in the tayle of them to 
make uiem nolde in cloae.' To ' hold in chase ' was a phrase in oommon 
use: K. John, L 1. 228 ; CorM. i 6. 19 ; Luereee^ 1786 ; Sownet cxliii 

' 'When he (the hart) nmneth rerie fast, then he streyneth ' {The Noble 
Arte). If Mr. Collier had known of this meaning of the word, he need not 
have coigectnred ' strayed ' in the passage where Hermione, forced to appear 
in a Oonrt of Jostice, tnns addresses Leontes : 

I appeal 
To your own oonsdenoe, sir, before Polixenes 
Came to your court, how I was in your grace, 
How merited to he so ; since he came 
With what encounter so uncnrrent I 
Have strain'd to appear thus. fVini. Tale, iiu 2. 46. 

Nor need Dr. Johnson have coi^ectared ' hare I been stain'd ' for the reading 
of the Folio. 
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54 HOW THE HART WAS HUNTED 

Methought she pniged the air of pestilence ! 

That instant was I turned into a hart; 

And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, 

E'er since pursue me. Twelfth Nighi^ L 1. 16. 

'' ' We have almoet embossed him/ " ^ said Slender to the 
huntsman, in words familiar to the lords at the Erenoh 
Court, "'you shall see his fall to-night.'"* The practi(^ 
question is how to keep on terms with the hounds until the 
woodland stream is reached, some seven miles distant, where 
the stag is almost certain to turn to bay. Now can the 
happy possessor of a good continuer (as a stayer was then 
called by horsemen) realise the force of the dittv, ' As true 
as truest horse, that yet would never tire.'^ And if to con- 
tinuing power he adds a fair turn of speed, he is all that can 
be de^red. So thought Benedick, when with such a chase 
as this present to his mind he said to Beatrice : 

I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and so good a 
continuer, but keep your way i' God's name ; I have done. 
Beat. You always end with a jade's trick : I know you of old. 

Much Ado, L 1. 139. 

Long afterwards, the idea was suggested to the mind of the 
Stratford sportsman of a continuer who had settled down to 
his stride, who had, as it were, got his second wind in the 
pursuit of virtue; and he made the merchant describe Timon 
of Athens aa 

A most incomparable man ; breathed, as it were, 
To an untirable and continuate goodness. 

Tim.ofAih.l\. 10. 

^ ' When ke (the hart) is foamy at the month, we saye that he ie emhod* 
(Th$ NobU Arte), An 'emboeeed raacal' is a sPortiiM term of oontempt 
playfnily applied by Prince Henry to Falataff (1 ffen. Ik. iii 8. 177), whom 
It was very graoioua fooling to liken to a raacal or lean deer. Doll Tearsheet 
was more literal when she thus addressed the beadle, ' come yon thin thing, 
oome yon rascal ' (2 ffm. IF, ▼. 4. 84). Dr. Johnson's note on the former 
passage is ' to emboss a deer is to enclose him in a wood,' and on the latter 
'embossed, is swollen, puffy.' Dr. Schmidt {Shakespeare Leseieon) thus inter- 
prets the word: 'to ambuscade (French embuuuert ItaL imbo$eare).* The 
woid is used in each of these three meanings in (Jhanoer. Applied to Falstaff, 
it was probably intended to suggest a play on the word in the sense of * swollen, 
puffy. ^ Compare Tarn, of Shrew, Ind. 1. 17 ; Ant, a/nd CUo, iv. 13. 8 ; Tim. 
4^Aih,r. 1.220. 

• AWi Wea, iii «. 107. » Hide, N. Dr. iii 1. 106. 
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Ifaster Slender is with John Hunt and the main body of 
the pack. He could say with Titns Andronicos, 

I hsTS hone will follow where the game 
Makes way, and ran like swallows o'er the plain. 

Tit. And. iL 2. 23. 

William Yisor of Woncot has long since taken the last 
groatsworth ont of his hiredjade, but Perkes and Mb com- 
panion hold good places. ' Know we not galloway nags ? ' ^ 
asked Ancient Pistol ; irrelerantly, after his fashion, bat not 
without si^iificance. If we know them, we can have no 
difficulty in recognising the hardy little animal on which the 
yeoman is mounted. If we know them not, Gtervase Markham 
tells us of the character which they bore, 'There is a certain 
race of little horses in Scotland, called Gkdway Nagges, which 
I have scene hunt the Buck and stagge exceeding well, and 
indure the chase with cood courage.'* As to the Irish hobby, 
and Master Slender's English horse, their powers of endur- 
ance are attested by the same authority, for he tells us of 
* the best Barbarys that ever were in their prime I saw them 
OYerrun by a Uack hobby at Salisbury ; yet that hobby was 
more overrun by a horse called Valentine, which Valentine 
neither in hunting nor running was ever equaUed, yet was a 
plain-bred English horse both by sire and cbm.' 

As for the hounds, they have again become an ever 
lengthening line, and three couples only carry the trail of 
the hunted deer to the bottom of the valley, near the woods 
of Hogshearinff . There they check. There is a stream at the 
bottom, and the hill beyond is steep, covered with rough 
bracken and gorsc. 

"" He ha'n't taken soil," said Perkes to Slender. "< No ! but 
a' will soon," he added, eagerly scuining the opposite bank, 
** for there a' goeth, straight up hill." 

To the yeoman's practised eye this unwonted mode of 
ascending a hill betokened a last reckless effort on the part 
of the deer doomed to failure. 

The hounds saw him, too, and opened in louder chorus as 
they dashed forward to the view. Heavily labouring; his 

^ 2 Hm. IV. ii 4. 204. * OamOaria. 
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antlers thrown back; his head hanging down; his month 
embossed no longer, but black, dry and open; his for be- 
drabbled and torn ; the poor hunted beast, after a few yain 
attempts to climb the hill, turned back. His strength, 
unequal to the labour of ascent, carried him quickly down- 
wards, and dashing into the thick woodlands he was lost to 
view. 

The hounds, driven a^;ain to their noses, carried a burn- 
ing scent, until they arrived at the bed of tiie stream. The 
scent of the deer, unlike that of the hare, improves as the 
animal sink& A track, or ' trench,' led along the side of the 
stream, so narrow as to admit but a single horseman. 
Along this trench the riders followed in single file until they 
reached the extremity of the woodland, where was a lone 
deep pool, formed by damming the stream in order to flood 
Master Squele's water meadows. Again the hart is viewed. 
He is swimming, keeping in the middle of the stream so as 
to avoid touchmg any scent-holding bough. The hounds 
dash in, but, as he knew well, they could only approach him 
by swimming. Up and down this pool, now swimming, now 
running, sweep hart and hounds, while the narrow valley 
resounds with the music of the hounds and the shouting of 
the hunters, and all knew well that the end was nigh at 
hand. 
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CHAPTEE V 

HOW THE HART WAS BAYED AND BROKEN UP 

Here wast thoa bay'd, brare hart ; 
Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hnntera atuid 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and orimson'd in thy lethe. 

JuHui C(B9ar. 

Thkbs are those to whom the sequel of the day, when the 
nm is over, is mere shambles work, fit for butchers, not for 
sportsmen* To some, the notes which tell that all is over 
with a noble beast of venery summon up sad associations, for 
LeonteSy among the tokens of woman's nrailty, includes 

to sigh, as 'twere 
The mort o' the deer. WitU. Tale, i. 2. 117. 

This feeling was certainly not generally shared by sports- 
men, and these pages would forfeit all claim to strict yeracitj 
if they did not reflect the interest which the writer of the 
journal, in common with most of our ancestors, took in the 
obsequies of the hunted hart. The gentle reader is warned 
off the following pages. Deer must be killed, but in the 
quibbling words of the thane of Boss — for eyen in telling to 
Macduff the sad story of the slaughter of his dear ones, he 
could not forego a familiar pun — 

To relate the manner 
Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer. 
To add the death of you. Macbethy iy. 3. 206. 

The hart was no sooner strengthened by the cooling 
stream than he bethought him of the traditions of his kingly 
raca ' If we be English deer,' said the gallant Talbot, liken- 
ing his host to the Cotswold hart, fighting stoutly to the last \ 
in face of oyerwhelming numbers, 
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58 HOW THE HART WAS BAYED AND BROKEN UP 

be then in blood ; 
Not rascal-like, to fall down with a pinch, 
But rather, moody-mad and desperate sta^, 
Tom on the bloody hounds with heads of steel 
And make the cowards stand aloof at bay ; 
Sell every man his life as dear as mine. 
And they shall find dear deer of us, my friends. 

1 Hen. VI. iv. 2. 48. 

In deep water, beneath a ^at rock, be makes his final 
stand. His enemies, smaller in size, can approach him only 
in front, and swimming. Calmly be awaits their attack, 
while the leading hounds, reinforced by a few stragglers, bay 
in a semicircle around their foe. 

The familiar and welcome sound of the bay serves to 
guide Clement Perkes and his companion to the spot where 
the hart was set up. Although not actually with Abraham 
Slender and the huntsman at the end of the run, they are 
niffh at hand, and the ' timorous yelping of the hounds ' ^ 
informs their experienced ears that 'the hounds are at a 
bay.* 

The hopes of the hunters were raised by the same sounds 
that caused alarm in the breast of Venus, fearful for the 
safety of her beloved Adonis, 

Because the cry remaineth in one place, 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud ; 
Finding their enemy to be so curst, 
They aU strain courtesy who shall cope him firsi 

Vm. and Ad. 885. 

Who goes first? Toung Fury, trashed though he was, rushed 
on the foe, and received a wound from the formidable brow 
antlers of the hart He retired howling. Who goes next ? 
The courtesy of the cry became more strainea, and the 
chorus waxed louder and louder, as the gallant hart gave 
proof that he was no ' dull and muddy-mettled rascal,' ' but 

» Feii.andA(L 881. • Ibid. 877. 

* Samlet, iL 2. 604. The definition of 'rascftl,' as a term of venery, in 
the Nmo Eitglith DieUonary is, I believe, accurate : * The young lean or in- 
ferior deer of a herd, distingcdthed from the full-grown antlerSd bucks or 
etagi.' Shakeapeare ezpreaeee tiie same idea by the word " unseasonable ** 
(Luonee, 681). Aooorduig to Puttenhaai, in the sense in which it is now 
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ECHO BEPUES 59 

' in blood ' not alcme to ran, bat to fight too, and sell his life 
right dearly. 

He to whose lot it has fallen from time to time to view the 
hart in lus native wild — not the dishorned and carted deer 
in some potato garden — 'hold at a bay' his foes 'the fell and 
crael hoonds,' will not be sorprised to find the image re- 
eorring again and again to one present at the death of the 
Cotswold hart, although he may well marvel at the truthful- 
ness with which every feature of the familiar scene is 
reflected in the poet's mirror. If any words could convey 
to the imagination an adequate idea of the effect producea 
opcm the senses, tbev are surely those put into the mouth of 
Hippolyta. She tells us that Bhe 

was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete^ they baj'd the bear 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I bear 
Such gallant chiding; for, besides the groves, 
Hie skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So musical a discord, sudb sweet thunder. 

Mids. N. Dr. iv. 1. 117. 

The effect of echo in enhancing the cry of hounds — ' the 
musical confusion of hounds and echo in conjunction'* 
was often noted ^Wilt thou hunt?' asks the Lord of 
Christopher Sly : 

used as a tenn of repfoaoh, it wu In the fint inatanoe apoken 'bT the figme 
Mek^^hon . . . aa one ahould in reproach aay to a poore man, tnon raaoale 
knane, when rascall is properly the hunter's termegiaen to young deere, loane 
and ont of season, and not to people' {Arte of &igU$h Poeaie, 1580). The 
term is found in The Matter <tf Game, uauaUy in oonnection with young and 
immature deer. But Shakespeare was better versed than Puttenham, and he 
tells us that an old deer may yet be a rascal, as we shall see further on. 
' Gome you thin thing ; come you rascal,' Mistress Dorothy Tearsheet says 
pleaaantly to the beadle (2 Men. IV. r. 4. 84 ,• of. 1 Hen. VI. L 2. 86). 
' Mud^ ' or 'muddy-mettled ' rascal, would seem from the passage quoted 
from Hcuti^Lei^ and from another exclamation of Mistress Teanheers (2 Hen. 
IV. ii 4. 48), to have been phrases in use among woodmen. 'Thou rascal 
that art worst in blood to run ' (Coriol, i. 1. 168 ; cf. Lcw^e L. L. iv. 2. 8, 
and Hen. VI. ir. 2. 48). 

1 It is eridant that the Spartan hounds and Cretan bears bebaye after the 
fashion of the Southern hound and Snglish hart. 

• Mide. N. Dr. iv. 1. 116. 
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60 HOW THE HART WAS BAYED AND BROKEN UP 

Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 

Tarn. o/ShreWf Ind. 2. 46. 

And Tamora, the Gk>thic Queen, thus addressed her beloved 
Moor: 

Whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. 
Let us sit down and mark their yelping noise. 

Tit. Andr. ii. 3. 17. 

In the chase of the hare, when the pack gives tongue, and 
' spend their mouths : Echo replies As if another chase were 
in the skies.' ^ But it is at tbe baying of the hart, when 
hounds are pent within the confines of the narrow valley 
where he mostly soils, and when the music of the cry is 
turned to the 'sweet thunder' of the bay — as by some mighty 
organ-stop— that the truthfulness of Hippolyta's description 
is borne in on the mind. Then we feel certain that she 
speaks the words of one who had often stood by woodland 
stream, and marked how, by re-echoing the sweet thunder, 
the groves, the skies, the fountains, and every region near 
seem'd all one mutual cry, as if all nature took part in the 
tragedy of the hart at bay. 

How long this scene would have lasted, had not man 
interposed, cannot be told. Certain it is that many a gallant 
hound must have fallen a victim to the fury of the hart, and 
that the cry would have told a tale of disaster such as that 
which met the eyes of Yenua Led onwards by the sound of 
the bay, 

Here kennell'd in a brake she finds a hound. 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master. 

And there another licking of his wound, 

'Oainst venom'd sores the only sovereign plaster : 
And here she meets another sadly scowling. 
To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 

When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise, 
Another flap-mouth'd mourner, black and grim, 

1 r«m and Ad, 695. 
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TAKING ASSAY 6l 

Against the weUdn ToUejs out his voice ; 

Another and another answer him, 
Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their scratched ears, bleeding as they go. 

Ven. and Ad. 913. 

As soon as the deer began to hold the bounds at a bay, 
Slender and the huntsman dismounted. As they approached 
the stream, a clear voice beside them said : 

" Give me your horses to hold. I knew well that he must 
needs take soil in this water, when I noted what point he 
made after breaking thicket*' 

It was the voice of Will Squela A Cotswold man, he 
knew every inch of the country ; an old sportsman, he could 
tell the run of the deer to a nicety ; and while we have been 
galloping up and down hill with the hounds, he and Anne 
have taken the shortest road from point to point. 

*Ecod," says Abraham Slender, "goaal may, Will Squele 
on Bay Curtal is ever there before me." 

Clement Perkes and his companion, warily approaching 
the hart from behind, cast around his antlers a rope carried 
by the huntsman for that purpose. His head having been 
thus pulled back, the huntsman cut his throat with his 
sword, and crying "Ware hound !" to keep the hounds from 
breaking into the deer, blooded the puppies, ' that they may 
the better love a deer, and learn to leap at his throat,' as Mr. 
Cox quaintly explains in his Gentleman's Recreation. 

' The mort o' the deer ' having been duly blown by such of 
the company as carried horns, there next came the solemnity 
of taking assay, and breaking up the deer. 

The hart having been slain, assay should be taken by the 
best person of the company that hath not taken assay before. 
' Cure order is,' says the author of The Noble Arte, ' that the 
prince or chiefe (if so please them) doe auger and take assaye 
of the deare with a sharpe knyfe, the whiche is done in this 
manner. The deare being layd upon his backs, the prince, 
chiefe, or such as they shall appoint, comes to it : And the 
chiefe huntimian (kneeling, if it be to a prince) doth holde 
the deare by the forefoot^ whiles the prince or chief cut a 
slyt drawn alongst the brysket of the deare, somewhat lower 
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62 HOW THE HART WAS BAYED AND BROKEN UP 

than the brysket towards the belly. This is done to see the 
goodnesse of the flesh, and how thicke it is.' 

On this occasion the honour of taking assaj fell to Mistress 
Anne Squele. You may realise the scene if you look at an 
interesting woodcut in The Noble Arte^ depicting the chief- 
est huntsman on bended knee, handing the knife to a noble 
lady, while an attendant holds her jicbly caparisoned horse.^ 

But it were long to tell of the cutting and cabbaging of 
the head, and of the oeremony to be used in taking out the 
shoulder, and selecting the ' deintie morsels,' and ' the caule, 
the tong, the eares, the doulcets,^ the tenderlings (if his head 
be tender), and the sweet gut, which some call the Inch- 
pinne, in a faire handkercber together, for the prince or 
chiefe ;' how a little gristle upon the spoon of the brisket is 
cast to the crows or ravens which attend hunters; how there 
has been seen ' a raven so wont and accustomed to it that 
she would never f ayle to croake and crye for it all the while 
you were in breakme up of the deare, and would not depart 
untill she had it ; ' how the numbles or umbles are wound 
up, to serve in the making of umble-pie. 

These weighty matters of the art of venery were, indeed, 
foolishness in the eyes of the learned and satirical Erasmus. 
'When they have run down their game,' he says of the sports- 
men of his day, among whom he held his own when in 
Inland,* ' what strange pleasure they take in cutting it up. 
Cows and sheep may be slaughtered by common butchers, 
but what is killed in hunting must be broke up by none 
under a gentleman, who shcdl throw down his hat, fall 
devoutly on his knees, and drawing out a slashing hanger 
(for a common knife is not good enough) after several cere- 
monies shall dissect all the parts as artifidallv as the best- 
skilled anatomist, while all that stand round shall look very 
intently, and seem to be mightily surprised with the novelty, 
though they have seen the same a hundred times before, and 
he that can but dip his finger and taste of the blood, shall 
think his own bettered thereby.'* 

^ Thia woodont ii original, and not borrowed from La VmtirU, 

> Two NdbU Kimtmeii, ui. 6. 164. 

* See Note, BW Tkomoi Mor€ <m Fkld Sports. 

^ Sraamna, Morim JEkeomium, 
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THE HOUNDS ABE REWARDED 68 

If these daring words had come to the knowledge of our 
Oloacestershire friends, thej wotdd simply have said that 
much learning had made the writer mad, so firm an article 
of faith it was that the carcase of the hart should not he 
tiirown mdelj to the hotmds, as the fox, the marten, or the 
gray, but should be reverently disposed of. ' Let's kill him 
boldly, but not wrathfnlly ; ' said Brutus of Julius Csesar ; 

Lef 8 carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds. 

Jul. CcBi. iL 1. 172. 

CsBsar fell, having been given less law hj his pursuers 
than the Cotswold hart And as we read Mark Antonys 
words, we could almost believe that he too had stood with 
Abraham Slender by the waterside ; ' stained with the varia- 
tion of each soil ' betwixt find and finish, as was ' Sir Walter 
Blunt new lighted from his horse ;'^ and 'bloody as the 
hunter,' ^ signed and crimsoned with the blood of the deer, 
after the somewhat barbarous fashion of the chase. 

Here wast thou bay'd, brave hart ; 
Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy lethe.' 
O world, thou wast the forest to this hart ; 
And tlus, indeed, world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, strucken by many princes. 
Dost thou here lie ! Jid. Ccb$. iii. 1. 204. 

As time went on, the observanoes at the death of the deer 
new into a burden too heavy to be borne. life became 
fuller of action and incident, and was felt to be too short for 

» 1 Een. IV. i. 1. 64. 

* Twelfth N, iiL 4. 248. Oompare the English herald's description of his 
troops; 

like a jolly troop of huntsmen, oome 
Onr histy Enfflish, all with purpled hands, 
Dyed in the dying slanghter of their foes. 

K. Johiiy ii 1. 821. 

* Lethe (f(V which Theobald and Collier read Meath') according to Oapell 
(Glomarf) is 'a term used by hnnters to signify the blood shed by a deer at 
its ML with which it is still a custom to mark those who oome in at the 
death.' 
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64 HOW THE HART WAS BAYED AND BROKEN UP 

such old-world ceremonies. Thej were more solemn and 
elaborate in 1486 ^ than in 1575, and a hundred years later 
they seem to have resolved themselves into the summary 
process of handing a knife to the prince, or lady of quality, 
with which to cut the deer's throat, leaving the rest to 
inferiors: a form in which the ceremony was observed in the 
forest of Exmoor on a notable occasion in the month of 
August 1879.« 

The ceremonial of assay and breaking up having ended, 
the paunch is given to the hounds as their quarry or reward. 
The blood-hound, or limer, would have been entitled to the 
first share, according to the usage of the chase,^ had he been 
there to claim his rights. But this day's chase exceeded his 
limited powers of hunting. Keen-scented, but unaccustomed 
to hunt at large, he has not the trained sagacity which would 
enable him to run down the scent which he is the first to 
detect. He is at this moment hunting counter, pursuing the 
trail backwards, with keen enjoyment, across the hills towards 
Shallow HalL He is, in the words applied by Dromio of 
Syracuse to the catchpole, 

A hound that runs counter and yet draws dry-foot welL^ 

Cam. of Err. iv. 2. 39. 

* Soke of Si, Albcm. They are still more elaborate in The Utui&r tf 

' This oastom was generally obeenred in the last oentoij. Pope oon- 
tributed to the Ouardian a paper on cmelty to animals (No. ol). He dares 
not attack hunting, ' a diversion which has such authority and custom to 
sup^rt it. . . . But,' he adds, ' I must animadvert upon a certain custom 
yet m use wiUi us, and bsrbarous enough to be derived from the Goths, or 
even the Scythians ; I mean that savage compliment our huntsmen pass 
upon ladies of qualify, who are present at the death of a stag, when they put 
the knife in their hands to out the throat of a helpless, trembling, and 
weeping creature, 

questuque cruentus 
Atque imploranti similis.' 

* The Noble Arte, ' i)rott (ie ^'mier, Luv donner it manger de la Ohair de la 
beste qui aura est^ prinse ' (La Fenerie), '^Unto the bloodhound, that is vnto 
the dog which by his sent hath led the vay to the Hart his lodging he shall 
cast the head and the heart as his right and due ' (0. Markham, CouiUry 
Farmt, 1616). An elaborate ritual is prescribed in The Master of Game, 

^ There is a Quibble in those words, as in many of Shakespeare's allusions 
to woodcraft. The counter or compter, according to Dr. Johnson, was the 
name of a London prison, served by the oatohpole, who thus was humorously 
said to * nm oonnter ' though keen of scent ' To draw diy-foot ' wasa phrase 
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The deer having been thus disembowelled iecvmdvm arUm, 
the venison is reserved for the powdering tub, and we know 
on the best authority that his 'skin's a keeper's fee/ ^ Jack 
Falstaff had not seen a deer killed for many a year, but he 
knew well of what the prince was thinking when he said, 

What, old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life f Poor Jack, farewell ! 
I could have better spared a better man : 
0, 1 should have a heavy miss of thee. 
If I were much in love with vanity I 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer today. 
Though many dearer, in this bloody fray. 
Embowell'd will I see thee by and by : 

Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lie. ^ (Exit) 

FaL {Riting vp) ^bowelled 1 If thou embowel'me today, 
Fll give you leave to powder me and eat me too, to-morrow. 

1 Hen. IV. Y.i. 102. 

The day^ sport over, the hounds were recoupled, and a 
strake of nine, to call the company home, was wound by the 
huntsman, lliis had the effect of bringing another figure on 
thescena 

in ooDttent use. Thus GerraM Markham giret instrnotiaiis by whloh a horse 
muLj be taught to draw dry-foot, like a hound {CkgvaU»ric$). It is used in 
contradistinction to tracking footsteps in wet or moist ground, to signify 
hunting with nothing to guide the hound but tibe soent where the object of 
pQisnit has passed along diy-foot. Mr. Monck Mason points out that the 
nhnse ooenrs in an Irish Statute, 10 WiUism IIL e. S. seo. 10, under whioh 
the training of a hound 'to hunt on dry foot ' is attached as a condition to 
obtaining a licence to use a setting dog. The jest would have no prosperity 
saTe in the ears of those who knew the defects, as well as the Tirtues, of the 
liam-hound, which indeed is often represented in old en^Tings as held in 
hand dnrinjr the chase. Otherwise he would probably oe found running 
counter. The fool in Fletcher's Mad Lov$r quibbles on the word ' counter ' 
(L 1), but his thoughts turn, not to the chase, but to false coin. 
» S ifsii. FI. iiTl. 22. 
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CHAFl'ER VI 

AFTER THE CHASE 

Where is the hone that doth nntread andn 
His tedious measures with the unhated fire 
That he did pace them first t All thines that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than e^joyM. 

Merekani of Venice. 

Whin William Silence had been passed by Slender on the 
hillside, all idea of taking part in the chase was at an end. 
His first thought was of his over-ridden horse. Satisfied 
that no permanent harm had been done, he appUed his mind 
to the inquiry — which way have the hounds gone ? 

In the wilds of Gloucestershire, as on Exmoor, this question 
must be asked of nature, not of man. There is this advan- 
tage, that nature never lies. But you must know her 
languaga William Silence had not forgotten at Oxford or 
Gray's Inn the early teaching of Cotswold. He gains the 
summit of the hilli cuid looks around him. In a pool to the 
right, a heron calmly resting on one leg plainly says — 
neither horse nor hound has passed my way. In another 
durection sheep huddled in masses, and wild horses disturbed 
and excited as plainly tell the story of the chase which has 
swept over the hills m their sight. 

The deer has most probably made for the wooded valley 
near Hoffshearing. If so, Squele and Anne will be up before 
he is ta]cen. This was certain. What was to be done? 
Should he return home and leave Master Slender in un- 
disputed possession ? Or should he follow as best he could, 
trusting to his ready wit to regain the advantage which he 
had lost ? This would, at all events, insure an early meeting 
with Anne Squele. And if this accursed hart would only 
go elsewhere, and take Abraham Slender with him, no 
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invidions comparisons could be drawn, and he would be 
sure of a hearty welcome as a victim of one of the number- 
less mishaps to which hunters are subject So he makes 
his way as best he can towiurds Hogshearing. If the deer 
has gone in that direction, the riders must have crossed the 
morass in the bottom of the next valley. There is but one 
sound crossing, and as Silence reaches it his conjecture is 
converted into certainty by the sight of fresh prints of horse* 
hoofo on the soft earth. Still he follows on. At last the 
sound of the mort reaches his ear, borne thither amidst the 
intense stillness of the waste. The hart has been killed. 
No doubt Anne and Slender are making merry over his dis- 
comfiture. Still he follows on. He is making his way 
through the tangled woodland by the stream when a strake 
of nine, close at hand, reveals the whereabouts of the 
company. A few more steps bring him face to face with 
Master Squele, who, with his daughter, was leading the way 
to the housa 

^'Welcome, Master William," said the cheenr franklin. 
" Turn back with us. The company will eat and drink under 
my roof before they turn homewards. 'Tis a good head, a 
hart of ten. 'Tis pity you missed the sport when he held 
the hounds at a bay. But Master Slender says that you 
had enough of it by the time you were half-way up the 
long hUL Well, I rode not the chase myself to-day. But 
when I was your age " 

" My horse had enough of it, not I. But 'tis all one. I 
missed the chase.'' 

"Nay," said Anne, " how can it all be one, for 

by Saint Jamy, 
I hold you a penny, 
A horse and a man 
Is more than one, 
And yet not many. Tarn* of Shrews iii. 2. 84. 

What, that great and serviceable horse, whose * tender hide ' ^ 
shone so brightly ? Why, when next you and your fellow 
hunt in these parts, you must condescend to one of those 
uncomely countoy curtals which you derided at the assembly. 

^ Yin, and Ad. 298. 
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And pr'ythee, Master Silence, has Master Ferdinand Petre 
yet regained his great and serviceable mare ? " 

** I know not/' said Silence gloomily. 

" Be of good heart," said Anne, " you know the country 
saying, * Jack shall have Jill ; Nought shall go ilL The man 
shall have his mare again, and all shall be well.' ^ As for 
you, Master Slender, you and your beast are too fit company 
ever to part" 

^ Oh la, Mistress Anne." Bepartee never was Slender's 
strong point, much as he had studied the Book of Biddies, 
and even Tfie Hundred Merrie Tales. 

The party now emerged from the wood, and found them- 
selves in front of the old house at Hogshearing — so inti- 
mately associated with Squela 

It was a long, low, two-storied house, built of grey stone, 
with mullioned windows, pointed gables, and high chimneys. 
Many such residences of the franklin, or countiy gentleman 
of moderate means, have escaped destruction on the one 
hand, and on the other reconstruction and modernisation, by 
becoming the residences of substantial farmera It was 
surrounded by a moat. This appendage of a country house 
had ceased to be necessary for purposes of defence, and was 
condemned by the sanitary reformers of the day as unwhole- 
some. Beformers, however, made but slow progress in 
those days. Mariana, as we know, lived in the moated 
grange, and all men could understand when England was 
compared to a 

precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a widl 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Bieh. 11. iL 1. 46. 

Besides, the moat had its uses. In the absence of a regu- 
larly constructed fish-pond, it served as a convenient stew, 
in which fish might be kept and fattened for the master's 
table.^ For our ancestors loved fish, even the coarser sorts, 

1 MicU, N.Dr.m.2. 461. 

* * Toa can tee the marks of old fith-pondi in thooMiidt and thooitndi 
of plaoet. I have notioed, I dan aay, fiTO hundred linoe I left home.' 
{OoMfi Mural Mides.) 
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eepedally whm oooked with poignant sauce. Bat whether 
tt^y loved them or not» they must needs eat them in time of 
Lent For even after the Beformation, stringent laws were 
passed 'against eating of flesh upon days forbidden/ and 
' for restraint of eatii^ flesh in Lent, and on fish dayes ; ' 
and Justice Shallow, when giving the charge at quarter 
sessions,^ would commend it to the jury to inquire ' if any 
person (other than by reason of age, sickness, childing, or 
licenoe) have within this year eaten flesh in Lent, or upon 
any fish day observed by the custom of this reahn ; ' and 
further, * If any innholder, tavemer, alehouse-keeper, com- 
mon victualler, common cook, or common table-keeper, hath 
uttered or put to sale any kind of flesh victual upon any day 
in the time of Lent, or upon any Friday, Saturdav, or other 
day appointed by former law to be fish day (not being 
Christmas day), except it be to such person as (resorting 
to such house) had lawful licence to eat the same according 
to the statute thereof mada' With these statutes did Sir 
John Falstaff seek to frighten Mistress Quickly, when he 
told her, 

Many, there is another indictment upon thee, for suffering flesh 
to be eaten in thy house, contrary to the law ; for the wMch, I 
think, thou wilt howL 

Hoti» AU victuallers do so : What's a joint of mutton or two in 
a whole Lentt 2 Hen. IV. ii 4. 371. 

We must not therefore hastily credit our ancestors with 
depraved taste when we find them preserving and fattening 
for the table such abominations as tench and bream, but we 
should rather regard their fish-ponds, stews and moats as part 
of the general policy of the realm, and very conducive to 
the due observance of the law, especially as administered by 
justices of the peace. 

> See Lambarde'8 Siremtreha^ orqfihe Office ofJtuHcei of Peace (1581). 

' 6 Eliz. a 6 ; 27 Eliz. o. 11. In the 89th section of the former statate 
it is carefoUy explained that this legislation is politically meant for the in- 
crease of fishermen and mariners, and not for any superstition in the choice of 
meats ; and nnder the 40th section, any one publicly preaching or teaching 
that this statutory eating of fish or forbearing of flesh is ' of any necessi^ 
for the saTfai^ of the soul of man ' is punishable *as spreaders of fftlae news 
ire and ought to be.' 
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Beside the moat was a moond, crowned with a snmmer-honse, 
in which you could sit, and angle from the water a carp, or 
perch, or other dainty fish. For many held with Ursula, that 

The pleasant'st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver streanii 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait 

Much Ado, iiL 1. 26. 

Beyond were a fair orchard and garden. Squele, like most 
country gentlemen of the day, was a practical gardener, with 
special skill in the art of graffing.^ By this art, he would 
explain, 

we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock. 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race : this is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. Wini. Tale, iv. 4. 92. 

He would point with pride to certain box trees, out into 
the shapes of beagles, pursuing a flving hare. The training 
of these hounds he would call an old man's hunting, delight- 
ing the eyes while it tired not the legs, and wasting neither 
corn nor coin. 

It was a 'curious-knotted ^arden,'^ where walks and beds 
were arranged in quamt devices. The air was heavy with 
the perfume of autumn flowers ; 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, maijoram ; 

The marigold, that goes to bed wi' the sun 

And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 

Of middle summer, and I think they are given 

To men of middle age. WinL Tale, iv. 4. 104. 

On the sunny walls of the house hang 

dangling apricocks. 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight. 

Bieh JL iu. 4. 29. 

1 The PlofU-lore and Oardtn-erafl of Shaketpeare, by the Rev. Henry N. 
EUftoombe, H. A, will be re«d with pleasure by every student of Shakespeare 
who shares his master's lore of the ^urden. ' Lov^a L, L. i. 1. 249. 
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Around the porch 

Doth the woodbine^ the tweet honeysuckle 

Gently entwist, Mids. N. D. iv. 1. 47. 

and sweet eglantine and rosemary are planted by the win- 
dows. It was a bright spot amidst the waste, pleasant to the 
eye and sweet-scented, where generation after generation of 
English gentlemen had passed their uneventful lives. They 
wished for no happier lot Many a time had Squele spoken 
words which one who knew him well put into the mouth of 
Alexander Iden, a gentleman of Kent : 

Loid, who would live tuimoiled in the courts 
And may e^joy such quiet walks as these t 
This small inheritance my father left me 
Gontenteth me, and worth a monarchy. 
I seek not to wax great by others' waning, 
Or gather wealth, I care not^ with what envy : 
Sufficeth that I have maintains my state 
And sends the poor well pleased £rom my gate. 

2 Hen. VI. iv. 10. 18. 

You may believe the Idens and Squeles when they so 
protest, for they knew no other lifa But as for your 
banished dukes and courtiers, in Arden or in the frontiers of 
Mantua, put no faith in them. They will sing you sweetly 
'of the green holly,' and try to persuade themiselves that 
' this life is most jolly.'^ Thev will protest that they ' better 
brook than flourishing peopled towns. . . . This shadowy 
desert, unfrequented woods.'' But believe them not. For 
towards the end of the fifth act (as soon, in fact, as oppor- 
tunity offers) they hasten to return to the life they despise ; 
a fact much marked of the melancholy Jaques, who alone is 
faithful to Arden : 

What you would have 
111 stay to know at your abandon'd cave. 

Ab Tou L. v. 4, 201. 

Over the doorway were emblazoned on sculptured stone 
the arms of the Squeles of Hogshearing ; in a field, vert, a 

« Aa r<m L. u. 7. 188. * Two OetU. y. 4. 2. 
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hog, squeUmt^ moper^ charged with a pair of shears, guleB ; 
motto, Qreat Squele, little wool; a supposed allusion to the 
barrenness of the family acres, compared with the preten- 
sions of their owners. like many other examples of the 
canting heraldry so lightly esteemed by the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, it was founded on false etymology. For we, who 
live in an age that is nothing if not critical, know that 
Hogshearing — or Ugs-wearing as it appears in old docu- 
ments — ^has nothing to do with either swine or wool The 
former part of the compound — ugs or usk — ^is plainly British, 
and suggests the water in which the hart was killed. As to 
the latter, it would be rash to express an opinion, inasmuch 
as it has been the subject of learned disquisitions before 
various archseological societies, and opinions differ as to 
whether it is traceable to a British, Saxon or Norman- 
French root ; or (as the more learned opine) is an interesting 
fragment of a Turanian tongue, spoken in Cotswold before 
the advent of the British Celt 

However this may be, the Squeles were gentiemen, not 
only of coat-armour, but of blood and ancestry, and had 
held the lands and advowson of Hogshearing for centuries. 
These were, in fact, an outlvine portion of the Shallow 
estates, granted by a Ch&telhault to a follower of genUe 
blood, to hold of the manor of Ch&telhault, at a time when 
such subinfeudation was legal Somewhat of the old rela- 
tionship survived, and although they had been companions 
as boys and men, neither old Silence nor Will Squele ever 
quite forsot that, while they held of the manor of Shallow, 
Robert Shallow held in eajnte of the Queen. He was their 
lord, and thev were his men. It was hard to withstand 
him, even when he would dispose of their children in 
marriage. If their lands were to descend to an infant heir, 
the loid, as euardian in chivalry, could dispose of his ward 
in marriage by way of sale, for his own profit, subject only 
to exception for oisparagement. This was of the nature 
of things, an incident of land. What, then, did William 
Silence mean when he called Justice Shallow an old med- 
dling fool ? 

^'And now, my masters," said Squele, as the company 
arrived at his garden gate, " come in and refresh yourselves 
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before 70a torn bomewarda "Hb a long and wearj ride 
across the wold." 

'' By your leaye,** said Slender, ** if John Hunt and I may 
have some barley-water for our horses, I have no stonuum 
for victual, and I am loth to leave the hounds." 

"If that be your will," said Squele, "come into the 
stables, and while you look to your nags, my Gregory 
will bring you out some cakes and ale, if ye wUl have no 
better victual Why, Master William, your horse is sorely 
tired," 

" In touth he is, and I fear much he will never carry me 
home," said Silence, who foresaw the possibility of an in- 
vitation to man and horse to pass the night at Uogshearing. 

" Leave him here for thiiB night," said Squele hastily, 
"you may ride home on 'my horse Grey Capilet ... he 
will bear you easily and reins well.' ^ My man, when he 
brings the venison to the justice in the morning, shall lead 
over your horse and bring my nag back with him." 

It was impossible to refuj9e so friendly an offer. But 
William could not help reflecting that the occasion must 
have been urgent which lent him Grey Capilet, for Will 
Squele was never known before to share witii another the 
' bonny beast he loved so weU.' ' 

" Saddle Grey Capilet," shouted Squele to his stable varlet. 
" Here, take the furniture from off Master Silence's horse. 
The saddle fits him well enough. But stay. Master William, 
his mouth has never been used to such a new-fangled bit 
We country folk ride our horses to make them go, not to 
throw them on their haunches, to play the dancing horse, like 
Bankes's curtaL"> 

« 2 Hen. VL y. 2. 12. 

* When Moth «ud to AimAdo, * the dancing hone will tell yon ' (Xow'9 L. 
X. L 2. 66), he had in his mind Bankes's celebrated performing horse Moroc«o_ 
allnded to in many contemporary plfl^s, and eyen m luoh gnye treaHses as 
Sir Walter Baleigh's Bistory qf the World and Sir Kenelm Digb^s TreatiM 
en Bodies, (See the Notes to Zove*$ L, L. in the Fariorum edition of 1821, 
and a note to The Parson,* e Wedding in Dodsley's Old Plays, ) It is said that 
poor Bankee and his nnhappy onrtal were mimed as magicians in Italy. 
Q. Markham, moyed perhaps oy his loye of the horse, defends Bankes against 
the opinion maintained by 'eaen some of good wisdoms . . . that it was not 
possible to bee done by a Horse that which that onrtal did, but by the assist* 
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" I will fetch Grey Capilef s bridle," said Silence eagerly ; 
" I know of old where it hangs." 

He had long been seeking for an excuse to follow Anne 
into the house, but found none hitherto ; for, as we have seen, 
Slender and Squele had managed to keep the company in the 
stables. 

Silence left the yard, and going round to the front door, 
passed into the hall. It was a low dark room, flagged, and 
scantily strewn with rushes. In one corner an oaken book- 
case contained a few classical authors, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, 
and Tulley's philosophical writings ; the Orammar of Henry 
VIII. well marked. The Dictionary of Syr Thomas Elyot, de- 
claring Latin by English, as greatly improved and enriched by 
Thomas Cooper in 1552 / and The Schokmaster, a Plaine and 
PerfUe way of teachyng children to understand, write, and 
meak the Latin Tong, by Boger Ascham, 1570. For Will 
Squele had gone to Oxford from an ancient school at Shrews- 
bury, and had brought thence a strong love for a few Latin 
masters, and for a poor Welsh lad, Hugh Evans, who had 
received a free education at Shrewsbury, and afterwards as 
servitor at Oxford, and whom he had made happy for life by 
presenting him to the vicarage of Hogshearing, the tithes of 
which were worth full sixteen marks a year. It was from 
Evans that William Silence learned the elements of Latin, 
and it was the conversation of the parson and his patron that 
early instilled into his mind a love of learning. For Will 
Squele (whose exploits at Clement's Inn were grossly ex- 
aggerated by Master Shallow) was 

certainly a gentleman, thereto 
Clerk-like experienced, which no less adorns 
Our gentry than our parents' noble names, 
In whose success we are gentle. 

Win^. Tale, L 2. 391. 

anoe of the DeaiU ;' holding not only that ' the man was ezoeeding honeit,' 
bat that any horse oonld be bronght in lees than a month to do the same ; 
snch ii ' the excellency of a Horsed aptnetse and nnderstanding' {Cavalarioe), 
Moroooo most ha7e li7ed to an extraordinary age, unless (as would appear 
more probable) the allusion in the diary is to an earlier ourtal trained by 
Bankee, who is not likelv to have attaineii at once the absolute perfection dis- 
|dayed in his training of Moroooo. 
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At the other side of the hall a door led into a small closet, 
which served as a harness-room, amongst other offices of a 
varied character. Here hung Grej Capilet's bridle. Silence 
paused for a moment, then opening the door of the adjoining 
parlour, he passed through it, and knocked gently at a 
door. 

'' Come in," said a voice he knew well. He opened the 
door, and found himself in the small withdrawing room, 
which Anne Squele had appropriated as her own. ^nirough 
the open window came in the sweet scent of gilliflowers and 
honeysuckle. A few books lay on the table, Lyly's Ewphues^ 
the Edogues of Virgil (for Anne read Latin with her father 
and Sir Hugh), and a huge manuscript book of recipes, which 
had grown under the hands of the successive generations of 
feminine Squeles. Tou will find many of those secrets dis- 
closed by the industrious Gervase Markham in his ' English 
Housewife, containing the inward and outward Yertues which 
ought to be in a compleat woman ; as her skill in Physick, 
Surgery, Cookery, extraction of oyls. Banqueting stuff, order- 
ing of great Feasts, Preserving of all sorts of wines, conceited 
S^srets, Distillations, Perfumes, ordering of Wool, Hemp, 
Flax, making Cloth and Dying : the knowledge of Davries ; 
Office of Malting ; of Oats their excellent use in a family ; of 
Brewing, Baking, and all other things belonging to a house- 
hold.' There you may learn how to make a kickshaw, or 
quelquechose, and the same authority tells you elsewhere 
that ' spermaceti is . . . excellent for inward bruises, and to 
be boueht at the apothecaries.' ^ The virginal was a ^t from 
her godfather. Master Shallow. The room was adorned with 
needlework of various kinds, cut works, spinning, bone-lace, 
and many pretty devices, with which the cushions, carpets, 
chairs, and stools were covered. 

''I came to seek Grey Capilet's bridle," said William; and 
his manner had lost the assurance which had marked it at 
the assembly. 

"And have you so forgotten the ways of the place, Master 
William, that you need to be shown where the bridle hangs ?" 

" I have forgotten nothing, nor am I like to. It is not 

^ Cheap and Chod HMandry. 
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because I have forgotten, but because I cannot forget that 
—that " 

"That you want Grey Capilet's bridle," said Anne hastily, 
running into the hall. ** Nay, here it is, but you must take 
it and b^one, or we shall have Master Slender looking for 
the bridle too. Stay a moment. Did my father tell you that 
the lady £atherine had bidden us to ride a-hawking with her 
on Monday ? Kow farewell, for I hear father's voice, and he 
will want the bridle." 

Grey Capilet was saddled, bridled, and mounted at last. 
The company took leave of Master Squele, and proceeded 
homewards across the waste. 

Master Silence's feelings were somewhat mingled. He had 
intended to say something to Anne— much conveyed in few 
words — and he had only asked for a bridle. But then she 
had told him that they were bidden to Master Petre's. Did 
not this imply, be thou bidden also 7 

Master Slender and the huntsman were occupied with the 
houmds. Young Fury's wound was not serious, and he had 
treated his case after the manner of Adonis' hound by 

licking of his wound, 
'Gainst venom'd sores the only sovereign plaster.^ 

Ven. and Ad. 915. 

Merriman is sorely fatigued, or (in the language of venery) 
embossed. He must be tended. It may be (as Mr. Dyce 
suggests) that he is to be trashed ; that is to say, restrained 
from running about and thus adding to his fatigue, by using 
for this purpose the long strap known as a trash, buckled to 
his couple and held bv the huntsman. The other hounds 
are coupled, in the fashion in which they were brought to 
the assembly, and so they journey homeward. On the way 
Abraham Slender and the huntsman discuss the perform- 
ances of the hounds. Not one event during the long day 
escapes their recollection. There can be no doubt as to the 
converse held by them, for their very words have been re- 
corded by one who heard them. 



^ ' The tongae of the dog in most caset is his best surgeon ; when he oan 
apply that, he seldom needs any other remedy.' (Beokford, Thoughit on 
AwUing.) 
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Lord. Hnntsmaii, I charge thee, tender well my hounds : 
fBrach Meniman, the poor cur is embose'd;^ 
And con|de Clowder with the deep-month'd brach. 
SaVst thou not| boy, how Silver made it good 
Ai the hedge comer, in the coldest fault 1 
I would not lose the dog for twenty pound. 

First Hun. Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord ; 
He cried upon it at the merest loss 
And twice to^y picked out the dullest scent : 
Trust me, I take him for the better dog. 

Lord. Thou art a fool ; if Echo were as fleets 
I would esteem him wortti a dozen such. 

Tarn, of Shrmo^ Ind. i. 16. 

Thus their critical discourse 'distinguished the swift, the 

slow, the subtle;' for hound differs from hound, as man from 

man, 

evenr one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him dosed. Macbeth^ iiL 1. 96. 

I cannot answer with the same certainty for William 
Silence and his companion. But I hare never thought that 
doubt was cast on the authenticity of the diary, or on t^e 
identity of the nameless stranser, by the fact that its author 
is silent, just when we should wish him to speak. A day 
spent with Shakespeare is in our eyes something so wonder- 
ful that we can scarcely understand its passing without note 
or comment. And yet many days were so spent bj many 
scores of people, not one of whom has thought fit to record 
its eyent& Why should the diarist differ from his f eUows ? 
Besides, I see no proof that Shakespeare possessed at any 
time of his life those personal qualities which afford, or seem 
to afford to the casual looker on, afisurance of greatness. To 
those who knew him in the flesh he was 'gentle' Shake- 
speare. This word is without counterpart in our speech of 

1 The text ii oerteinly eonnipt, for Merriman was not a *braoh,' a word 
which in Shakeapeare't tune haaoome to signify a female hoond. (See note, 
on^, p. 01.) Mr. Dyoe reads: * Trash Herriman,' an emendation which has 
not found fkyonr with critics who, regarding the trash as a weight or clog, 
naturally remark that Merriman's fkoigne would be rather amavated than 
lightened by soch an appendage. It appears, howerer, that ffie trash some- 
times, at all erents, took the form of a long strap attached to the oonple of 
an over-topping hoond (see note, i»fi<«, p. 87). 
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to-day, bnt it certainly excludes the idea of an overpowering 
or self-asserting personality. Indeed, had not William 
Silence been possessed of education and discernment above 
his Gloucestershire neighbours, he would scarcely have ad- 
mitted to companionship one so far below him in condition. T 
But although there may have been some discourse of 
weightier matters, which we would have gladly shared, the 
hounds and their doings were not forgotten. Had it been 
otherwise, one of the company would not have known their 
very names, nor could he have drawn with pen and ink a 
portrait so Ufelike, that the author of The Chase of the Wild 
Red Deer, when he would describe the hounds^ with which 
the stag was hunted on Exmoor in his youth — lineal 
descendants of Master Shallow's kennel — ^finds that he can 
do so most aptly in the words of Theseus : 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, so sanded, and their heads are hung, 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew : 
Crook-knee'd and dew-lapp'd like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 

Mids, N. Dr. iv. 1. 124. 

In Shakespeare's time hounds hunting by scent were 
roughly divided into three classes. There was the blood- 
hound, or limer, whose acquaintance we have already made, 

^ The old Exmoor stag-honnds, the last surTiTors of the southem hotuid, 
were sold in 1826 to a German baron, and their place was taken by a pack 
composed of large drafts of foz-honnds. These hounds are superior in dash and 
speed to their predecessors, but among the defects of their qoalities must be 
noted an absence of that tuneable cry, musical discord, and sweet thunder, 
which were characteristio of the older breed. ' A nobler pack of hounds no 
man ever saw. ... In heijBrht the hounds were about twenty-six to twenty- 
eijght inches, colour generafly hare-pied, yellow, yellow and white, or bad^rar 
puMl, with long ears, deep muzzles, large throats, and deep chests. In 
ton^e they were perfect, and when hunting in the water, or on half scent, or 
barmg a deer, they might be heard at an immense distance.' (Choie qf the 
Wild Bed Deer.) In the composition of this interesting work (of which 
a second edition was recently published), the late Dr. Oollins of Dulyerton 
was assisted (to what extent is a matter of dispute) by a friend, referred to 
in the pre&ce as 'a dear lorer of the sport,' who is known to haye been Sir 
John Karslake, sometime Attorney-General for England. 
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used for the meet part in finding and harbouring the game ; 
there was the ' beac^Ie pure-bred/ about which we shaU hear 
something bj-and-by; and, lastly, there was the ordinary 
running hound.^ 

Your pack of beagles hunted the hare, as their proper 
quarry; but your kennel of hounds 'will indeed hunt any 
diase exceeding well, especially the hare, stag, buck, roe, 
or other.' Adonis was wont to add the fox to tiie category 
thus set forth in The NdbU Arte, for he was thus bidden by 
Venus: 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 

Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, 

Or at the roe which no encounter diure : 
Pursue these fearful creatures o'er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath'd horse keep with thy hounda. 

Van. and Ad. 673. 

The running hounds differed widely as r^ards size and 
speed, according to the nature of the country in which they 
were bred and hunted. Tou may read much in the old 
books of sport about northern, west country, and southern 
hounds, and about their several qualities ; and also of the 
complexion and nature of the fallow, the dun, and the white 
hound, and of the 'blacke hounds anciently come from 
Sainct Hubert Abbey in Ardene.' You may also learn 
from rhe Noble Arte how their breeding is affected by the 
' starre Arcture, and sygnes of Gemini and Aquarius, for the 
dogges which shall be ei^endered under those signes shall 
not be subject to madnesse, and shall commonly be more 
dogges than bytches." 

The common stock from which these several varieties 
sprang was the blood-hound. The characteristics of this 
species are more apparent the further back we go in the 
history of the hound. They may be plainly traced in the 
old ]^moor stag-hounds, and in the kennel of Theseus. 
They beoome less evident, as, generation after generation, 
the modem fox-hound was developed from the old southern 
hound by careful breeding and judicious crossing. In the 

^ Ghiens eonraiis {La Fmerii.) 
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coarse of this development some rare qualities of nose and 
cry faAve certainly been lost. But the philosophic stag- 
hunter, dismounting after a twenty-mile gallop across Exmoor 
from Yard Down, may reflect that Theseus' hounds, tuneable 
as was their cry, could no more have accounted for the four- 
year-old galloper set up at Watersmeet, than a pack of 
beagles could kill a fox in Leicestershire ; and that neither 
to hounds nor to men has the grace of absolute perfection 
been vouchsafed. 

But howeyer 'sweet and delectable' the way over the 
' hiffh wild hiUs and rough uneven ways ' of Cotswold was 
made by such 'fair discourse/^ neither riders nor horses 
retraced their steps with the keen enjoyment which they 
felt in the early day. 

Who riseth from a feast 
With that keen appetite that he sits down t 
Where is the horse that doth untiead again 
His tedious measures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them first t Merch. of Ven. ii 6. 8. 

Each participated in the weariness of the other with that 
subtle sympathy and intercommunication of feeling which 
exists between man and a brute companion. 'Imitari is 
nothing : so doth the hound his master, the ape his keeper, 
the tired horse his rider/ * 

1 BieK. iJ. ii 8. 4. 

* Lov^s L. X. iv. 2. 129. This paasw is expUined by commentaton as 
referring to 'the dancing horse,' Buikes^ fimoat onrtal, Mid to hare been 
attired with ribbona ; and Mr. Qrant White goes so &r as to print the words 
< 'tired horse.' I believe it to express in oondensed and elliptioal Umgnace, 
characteristic of Shakespeare, the same idea which is fiilly aeyeloped in uie 
Sonnet quoted above; — the sympathy of the horse with his rider, the 
mysterions 'instinct' by whicn ' the oeast that bears me, tired with my 
woe,' beoomes a partaker of my feelings, as the honnd shares thoughts of his 
master, and the ape of his keeper. As it has been elsewhere ezprened, 'that 
horse ms mettle firom his rider takes' (A Xotwr'f O^miptoM, 107). The 
passage^ thns interpreted, expresses a fayourite thought of the author^s t but 
I cannot understand how a riderless horse going throogh a barebacked per- 
formance can be said to imitate a rider, because in master chooses to adorn it 
with ribbons. The sense of the passage would have been more apparent if 
the meaning had been noted which was formerly borne in the language 
of farriers by the word * tired' as applied to the horse. It was a term of art, 
and as such is ftiUy explained in the chapter of Markham's MaiMUr-puot 
entitled ' Of l^red Horses' (Book I, ch. 62). ' In our common and vulgar 
speech we say every horse that giveth over hii labour is tyred.' This may 
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Some smoh experience, one of the company afterwards 
dcYeloped in the form of a sonnet : 

How heavy do I journey on the way. 

When what I seek, my weary traTel's end. 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say 

'Thus far the miles are measured from tiby friend 1 ' 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 

Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me. 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 

His rider lored not speed, being made from thee : 
The bloody spur cannot proToke him <m 

That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; 
Which heavily he answers with a groan. 

More sharp to me than spurring to his side ; 
For that same groan doth put this in my mind; 

My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. Sormei L, 

Master Silence's feelings agree so perfectly with the temper 
of his horse that he forbears to rail at bis sluggish pace, as 

proceed ' from the most extreme Labour and Travail which ii true tyredaeat 
indeed,' or from some &nlt of the horse'a, among others, ' from dullneaa of 
spirit,' for which an ezoellent remedy is to take 'three or four round pebble 
stones, and pat them into one of his ears, and then tye the ear that ^e stones 
fidl not 0Qt» and the noise of those stones will make the Horse go after he is 
utterly tyred.' Shakespeare (as we shall see more folly by-and-by) pat into 
the mouths of his chantcters, irrespectiTe of nationalify or condition in life, 
the common and vulgar speech of English farriers— aooording to Markham, 
for the most part very simple smiths — to suit whose caj)aci^ he writes in his 
MaitUr-peea so as to be understood by the wei^est brain. blundeyiU, whose 
readers were more enlu^tened, and who translated largely from foreign 
authors, in his chapter 'Of Tired Horses ' uses the word in its correct sense, 
as ' tired with OTcr much labour. {Ibur Ohie/ed Offiee$ of fforaemanship, 
1580. ) It is, I think, certain that the beast of Sonnet L. , plodding dully on, 
tired with his rider's woe, was affected with the kind or tiring that ^pro- 
oeedeth from dullness of spirit,' otherwiBe Shakespeare would never haye said, 
in the person of the rider. 

The bloody spur cannot provoke him on. 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide. 

Had he suffered from ' true tyredness,' his treatment at his hands would 
have been very different ; 

sodden water 
A drench for sur-reined jades, their barley-broth, ffen, V, iii. 6. 1. 

If Shakespeare had translated into ordinary EngUsh the 'common and yulsar 
speech ' of the farrier, and told us that the dull-spirited horse imitates his 
dnll rider, no one, however tired, could have misunderstood his meaning. 
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he would have done at other times ; — tor he was sufficiently 
energetic to sympathise with Hairy Hotspur, who says of 
mincing poetry, * 'Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag;'^ 
and of the mystic Owen Glendower, 

O, he is as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife; 
Worse than a smoky house. 

1 Hen. IV. iil 1. 169. 

*AU things that are,' Gratiano tells us, 'are with more 
spirit chased than enjoyed.' This is the secret of the fasci- 
nation which the sports of the field exercise over mankind. 
Their very essence is pursuit and endeavour, not possession; 
and in these lies the chief enjoyment of Ufa The objects of 
the sportsman's pursuit are often 'past reason hunted,' and 
though (unlike other objects) they contain no poison so as to 
be 'past reason hated,' yet they are indeed 'before, a joy 
proposed ; behind, a dream.'^ Happy is he whose slumbers 
are visited by no worse dreams than the harbouring and 
hunting of the Cotswold hart 

^ 1 ff$n, IF. iiL 1. 185. > Sonnet ozzix. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SUPPER AT SHALLOW HALL 

Some pigeons, Davy, a couple of short-legged hens, a joint of mutton, and 
any pretty tiny Idoksbaws, teU William cook. 

Second Part of King Henry IV. 

If you visit the western slope of Cotswold in search of the 
ancient dwelling of the Shallows, which we are now ap- 
proaching in the company of the diarist, you need not be 
disappointed. 

I do not promise that you will succeed in tracing the 
foundations of the Hall, or in fixing to your satisfaction the 
site of the dovecot, or of the arl^ur in which the justice 
was wont to regale lus guests with a dish of caraways and a 
last year's pippin of his own graffing.^ But althoi^h these 
matters may be left in doubt, evidence will not be wanting 
that you have come to the right place. You have only to 
bear in mind the local indications given by Davy, the 
justice's factotum : 

Davy. I beseech you, sir, to countenance William Visor of 
Woncot against Clement Ferkes of the hill. 

ShaL 'Diere is manv complaints, Davy, against that Visor; 
that Visor is an arrant knave, on my knowledge. 

Daoy. I grant your worship that he is a knave, sir ; but yet^ 
God forbid, sir, but a knave should have some countenance at his 
friend's request An honest man, sir, is able to speak for himself, 
when a knave is not. I have served your worship truly, sir, this 

^ 'PepTUS with oarawey in oonfite' are prescribed for dessert by John 
RusmU, of the household of Humphrey, the good Duke of Gloucester, in the 
Boke of Nurlwn (circ. 1460), and in Wynkyn de Worde's Boke cf Keruinffe 
(1518). These curious treatiBes on the household management of the day 
were annotated and reprinted (with Hu^ Bhodee's Boke of Nurtwre, 1577) 
by Ifr. Frederick FumiyaU in 1866. 
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eight years ; and if I cannot once or twice in a quarter bear out a 
knave againBt an honest man, I have bat a very little credit with 
your worship. The knave is mine honest friend, sir; therefore I 
beseech your worship, let him be countenanced. 

STuU. Oo to ; I say he shall have no wrong. 2 Hen. IV, v. L 41. 

If you seek for proof that you are in the neighbourhood of 
these worthies, you need but look around you. 

Looking northward, you may see how the Cotswold up- 
lands send forth in the direction of the estuary of the Severn 
a detached portion, or spur, which, standing forth from the 
mass in well-defined outline, has received from the country 
folk the distinctive name of The HilL Here local tradition, 
oblivious of the worshipful Shallows, long pointed out the 
site of a modest homestead, once the dwelling-place of a 
family of yeoman race, named Perkis or Perkes, of whom 
one has been discovered by searchers in parish registers, 
born in 1568, and bearing the name of Clement. The home 
of his antagonist, William Visor, is not far distant, but is 
hidden from sight by intervening uplands. It is Wood- 
mancote, or Woncot, a suburb of Dursley, which has 
retained to the present century its connection with the 
family of Visor, or Vizard. For in the list of wardens of 
St. Mark's Chapel of Ease at Woodmancote, the name of 
Vizard occurs in 1847, 1848, and 1861, and in a pedigree 
of the family, printed in Dwrdey and its Neighibowrhood (by 
the Bev. John Henry Blunt, Sector of Beverston), we read 
that William Vizard died February 14, 1807, and the descent 
of this nineteenth-century William Visor of Woncot is 
traced from Arthur Vizard, bailiff of Dursley in 1612, whose 
tomb is in Dursley churchyard.^ 

If you ascend The Hill, and look towards the setting sun 
and the far-distant mountains of Wales, the thought is still 
borne in on you, quocanque ingredimur m cdiquam historiam 
vestigia ponimus. For as the eye travels over the rich and 
smiling landscape stretching westward to the estuary of the 
Severn, and rests for a moment on a spot near the town of 
Berkeley, you are startled to find yourself exclaiming in the 

^ Mr. Sidney Lee (IM qf Skakapea r e) roffwds these local references as 
nnmistakable, adding that th^ are *' conmoingly explained" in these 
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words of Hotspur, ' There stands the oastle, by yon tuft of 
tiee&'i 

' Tore Gh>d, you have here a goodly dwelling and a rich/ 
exclaimed Sir John Falstaff, as he surveyed this venr pros- 
pect from the justice's orchard; 'Barren, barren, barren; 
beggars all, beggars all, Sir John,' his host thought it polite 
to protest, but truth compelled him to add, 'Marry, good 
air.' Gk>od air and comparative barrenness were indeed the 
main characteristics of the swelling uplancte, extending east- 
ward from tiie justice's Hall to t^e ancient city of Ciren- 
oester, and northward as far as the borders of Warwickshire. 
A resion of bare hills and billowy downs, famed for a breed 
of wmte-fleeced sheep, and for its Whitsun games, whose 
&me might have perished but for their restoration by Robert 
Dover, and their celebration by the poets of the day. 

Shallow and his surroundings are distinctly of Gloucester- 
shire. There never was any reason for transferrins them to 
Warwickshire and Oxb neighbourhood of Stratford, even if 
there did not exist at the farthest side of Gloucestershire 
Wonoot wit^ its Yisor ; The Hill with its Perkes ; Berkeley 
Oastle standing by its tuft of trees; an ancient tradition of 
Shakespeare's sojourn ; and a family of the name claiming 
kinship with the poet^ 

> 3ieh, U. li 8. 68. 

* In the antamn of tiie yesr 1887 (and here I speak in my proper person), 
finding myself in the nrnghboorhood, I Tinted Dorsley. Leannff the railway 
station, I met an aged conntryman, of whom I asked the way to Wonoot He 
at onoe pointed out the road to Woodmancote. I then asked him the shortest 
way to The HiU. Without farther question he directed me to Stinchoombe 
Hill, one of seyeral surrounding eminences, of which the Bey. R. Webster 
Huntley, in his Qlostary of the Cotawold DialeU, writes, ' On Stinchoombe 
HiU tiiere is the site of a house wherein a family named Purchase or Perkis 
onoe liyed.' On the leyel table land, which forms the summit of the hill, I 
met a groom ezercimng a horse in training for some local race, of whom I in* 
qubred, as a stranger in Olouoestershire, *' How far is it to Berkeley V and he 
made answer thus (I wrote down his words), '* Ye can see a tower of the 
eastle. It lays dong of the dump of trees." Unfortunately the day was too 
nusty to sllow me to yerify his statement, but I am quite prepared to accept 
its truth, for it does not reet on his testimony alone : — 

North, I am a stranger here in Olouoestershire : 
These high wild hills and rough uneyen ways 
Draw out our miles. . . . 
How &r is it to Berkeley ? . . . 
Percy, There stands the oastle by yon tuft of trees. 

J^ieKard 11. ii. 8. 61. 
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It is strange that this combination of circumstances has 
not attracted more of the attention which has been lavished 
on the surroundings of Shakespeare's Warwickshire life ; for 
the belief current in Dursley from time immemorial that 
Shakespeare passed some part of his early life in or near 
that town, holds a distinct position among the many tradi- 
tions that have clustered around the name of Shakespeare. 
The mere fact of the existence of such a tradition bespeaks 
careful consideration, for the notoriety of Shakespeare's con- 
nection with Stratford-on-Avon has warned off all other 
rivals, and the claim of Dursley to be also associated with his 
name is unique. If the story is imfoimded it is difficult to 
suggest how it came to be thought of. For the tradition is 
certainly older than any knowlec&e of the facts discovered by 
modem register-himters ; and l)ursley — a small countay 
town, lying at the south-western extremity of Cotswold, dis- 
tant a few miles from the estuary of the Severn, and separated 
from Warwickshire by almost the entire length of Glouces- 
tershire — ^is not in any way connected with Stratford-on- 
Avon, or with any patent fact in the life of Shakespeare. 

The truth is that Shakespeare completely foiled his pur- 
suers and led them on a false trail, when it one day occurred 
to him, in a wicked mood, to take a fling at the Lucys of 
Charlecote by identifying with some member of the Lucy 
family a character which had already taken hold of the 
public, and was accepted as a type. Thenceforth Shallow was 
Lucy, and his local habitation was Charlecote, not the * wilds 
in Gloucestershire.' I have elsewhere stated in detail my 
reasons for believing that the Gloucestershire justice of 
Henry IV. is not a study of Sir Thomas Lucy, and that the 
touches which have connected him with the family of Lucy 
appear for the first time in the second edition of the Merry 
Wives. At present I simply ask the reader to take Shake- 
speare at his word, and to believe that when he wrote of 

'ThiB is an exact description of the Castle as seen from the Hill, the Oastle 
haTing been from time immemorial shnt in on one side, as yiewed therefrom, 
bv an ancient dnster of thick lofty trees.' Thus BIr. Huntley, in a note to 
his Olottary^ in which he collects some further evidence of tiie connection of 
the family of Shakespeare with the neighbourhood of Dursley. See Note, 
Shaketpeam amd OUmoeeUr$kir$^ in whion the local references to Gloucester* 
shire are noted. 
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Qloucestershire, of Woncot, and of The Hill he meant what 
hesaicL 

Of the original dwelling of the Shallows litUe remained 
in the time of the diariat save a strong vaulted chamber 
used as a kitchen, and some adjoining rooms which served 
as buttery, pantry, and for other domestic purposes. The 
part of the house surrounding the C!ourt where we first made 
the acquaintance of the Gloucestershire justices, was built 
in the earlv years of the Queen's reign. The security of the 
times, witn advancing civilisation and increased means of 
enjoyment, had led to a wonderful development of domestic 
architecture; and Shallow Hall, though it could not, in 

Sint of dimensions, beauty, and associations, compete with 
iddon, Penshurst, or Knole, or even with Charlecote, 
presented nevertheless an interesting example of an ancient 
manor-house, rebuilt and enlarged in the Tudor period. How 
is it that in certain ages of the world the meanest man can- 
not do ill that which at other times the noblest fails to do 
well, save b^ way of imitation ? Was ever parish church 
designed amiss in the thirteenth centunr, or dwelling-house 
in the sixteenth ? Was ever tolerable church or house built 
in the nineteenth, unless by reproducing the work of an 
earlier age? We are so boastful of our enlightenment and 
progress that it is well to be reminded of the depths of our 
incapacity. The last decade of this century may perhaps — ^for 
it has yet [1897] some years to run — give to the world a ffreat 
dramatist, poet, or writer of romance. It will not> I think, 
produce a building of original nineteenth -century design 
upon which the eye can be content to rest with the pleasure 
imparted by the harmonious combination of mullioned 
windows, pointed gables, and clustering chimneys, which 
constitute the charm of Tudor architecture. 

Long and wearisome as were the miles across the * high 
wild hills and roi^h uneven ways ' of Cotswold, they came 
to an end at last, and our party, having seen to the comfort 
of their horses, crossed the court-yard and entered the halL 
A long oaken table ran from top to bottom of the hall, which 
was spacious, and flagged with stone. It had an open oaken 
roof, with massive beams and rafters. Great bay windows, 
diamond-paned and mullioned, extended in height the entire 
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way from the floor to the root The floor had been newly 
strewn with rushes, the 'cobwebs swept; the serving men 
in their new f ostian, their white stockings, and eveiy officer 
his wedding garment on ' ^ in honour of retre and his brida 
The walls were hun^, not indeed with the arras of which we 
read in lordly mansions, but with the more homely painted 
doth, * wherein,* says Harrison, * * either diverse histories, or 
hearbes, beasts, knots, and suchlike are stained.' 

There were moral and reUdous stories, like 'Lazarus in 
the painted doth, where the glutton's dogs licked his sore&'' 
There were pretty poesies too, such as were engraven by 
goldsmiths on rings. ' Set this in your painted cloths,' ^ said 
Pandarus, when he had instanced his experience in verse. 
These legends and pictures sugge«(ted many smart questions 
and pretty answers^ and if the meny Beatrice nad her 
* good wit out of the Hundred Merry Tales' ^ the melancholy 
Jaques was accused of indebtedness for his matter to the 
painted doth. * You are full of pretty answers,' said he to 
Orlanda * Have you not been acquainted with goldsmiths' 
wives, and conned them out of rings ? ' 

Orl. Not 80, but I answer you right pamted cloih,^ from whence 
you have studied your questions. As Tau L, iiL 2. 287. 

The great oaken screen, separating the hall from the 
passage by which you entered, was hung with corslets, 
helmets, bucklers, pikes, halberts, and spears. On it there 
hung, a prey to rust and decav, the coat of mail in which 
Kobert de Ch&telhault was dad when he rode with his 
patron, Henry IL, into the dty of Dublin to receive the 
homage of Insh chieftains. Tb one who looked upon this 
venerable relic, it suggested a fine simile, of which Ulysses 
made good use when he would impress upon Achilles the 
folly of virtue seeking ' remuneration for tne thing it was.' 
For 'good deeds past,' he tells him, 

•are devour'd 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

1 Tarn. qfShrewAr. 1. 4S. 

• Dueiripiion of Bnglam^ (1577), prefixed to Holinshed'e ChnmicUi. 

• 1 Htfi. IV, IT. 2. 27. « TVoa. wnd Cru. r. 10. 46. 

• Mwik Ado, iL 1. 1S5. • Xvorvoe, 245. 
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As done : penerenuiee, detr my lordi 

Eeepe honour bright : to hnye done is to hang 

Quite oat of fashion^ like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery.* Trail, imd Oru, iii 3. 148. 

But most of the surroundings of the hall were suggestiye 
of less gloomy reflections. In the deep embrasures of one 
window, cross-bows, arrows, hunting and hawking poles were 
piled in confusion. Upon an oaken board in another lay the 
justice's library. It was scanty, even for those times, for 
the Shallows never affected literary tastes. But the book- 
hunter would hail it with delight could he chance on it in 
some forgotten cupboard, for it contained a well-worn copy 
of the Bake of St. Albans^ Nicholas Malbie's Remedies for the 
Dyseases m Morses^ Eitzherbert's Boke of Husba/ndrie, Lam- 
bwle's Evrenwrcha; or, Office of Justices of Peace (presented 
by William Silence^ and Turbervile's Boke of jFalcorme, 
bound with The Nobk Arte of Venerie. These were for 
serious use. For books of sport were used by the Shallows 
and Silences for practical purposes, and not as manuals of 
etiquette and guides to polite conyersation ; as was the 
custom of the upstart gentlemen of the day, who bought 
them by the score, but who rarely understood their inner 
meaning. Of such a reading public, the genuine sportsman 
would say, frith Hector : 

O, like a book of sport^ thoult read me o'er ; 
But there's more in me than thou understand'st. 

TroU. and Ores. iy. 5. 239. 

light literature was represented by Sir Ouy of Wartoicke, 
the Foure Sormes of Amon, the Ship of Fooles, the Budget of 
Bemaundes, and the Hundred Merrie Tales; and I gather 
from the conyersation at supper that, but for Abraham 
Slender, it would have been furnished with the Books of 
Biddies, in which the justice specially delighted. 

In the deep recess of another window stood a small table, 
with a double desk, on one side of which lay Foze's Book of 
Martyrs, and on another a large church Bible, from which 
(as we know) the justice now and then borrowed a quotation, 

1 See Note, The Book qf Sport, 
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and, I am sorry to add, but little else. There were a few 
small tables, useful in foul weather when the justice would 
play at dice or cards, calling in his honest neighbours, 
yeomen of the country, such as Clement Perkes of The Hill; 
for in those days distinctions of class were so clearly marked 
and rigidly obsenred, that associations such as this led to no 
misunderstanding or confusion. Those who were thus bidden 
took their places below the great silver Salt, separating 
guests who supped on terms of equality with the justice 
from the 'lower messes,'^ a phrase which came to have a 
meaning (as in the mouth of Leontes) somewhat akin to 
that of the masses, whom some are used to contrast with the 
classes who sit above the Salt. 

The walls above the painted cloths were adorned with 
antlers of harts and other trophies of the chase, the justice's 
devotion to which was attested by other visible signs. 
Benches were littered with hawks' hoods and jesses, hawlung 
gloves, and collars, liams, and trashes for hounds. A few 
dogs lay on the rushes ; but of the runnine hounds. Lady 
the brach alone was admitted to the hall. She was not half 
so good and true a hound as Belman, but because she 
happened to please the justice, everything was permitted to 
her; for in hounds as with men, in Gloucestershire as in 
Home, under Tudors as under Cssbslts, probitas laudatur et 
alget. 'Truth's a dog must to kennel;' said Lear's most 
material fool, 'he must be whipped out^ when Lady the 
brach may stand by the fire and '—do as she pleases.' 

Although Silence and his companions had returned to 
Shallow Hall by the shortest route, it was dark when they 
arrived, and the justice had already led his guests to supper 
in the hall. It was expected that those who took part in 
the chase should sup with the justice, and accordingly the 
whole party, gentle and simple, came together into the hall. 
The head of the deer was borne aloft l^fore the huntsman, 
who blew a strake on his horn as he entered. The justice 
sat at the head of the long oaken table. At his right hand 
sat the lady Katherine ; at his left her husband, with old 
Silence. His daughter EUen with Ferdinand Petre (who 

» WinL TaU, i. 2. 227. " JT, Uar, I 4. 124 
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seems to have found his way back to the park at an early 
hoar) were nieh at hand. They were joined by William 
Silence and Abraham Slender, while Perkes and his com- 
panion, with John Hunt, took their places below the Salt. 

" Ho, ho ! " cried the justice, when he saw the deer's head, 
<< how's this 7 This cannot, be the hart whose tokens and 
measurements were reported to me at noon. How's this 7 
This must be answered, John Hunt. How came you not to 
hunt the hart which was harboured for the delectation of my 
guests ? You, goodman Perkes, 'twas you harboured the hart, 
and you saw 1dm break thicket. How's this, how's this? Have 
you forgotten your woodcraft ? This must be answered." 

This was too bad ; — to have his woodcraft put to shame 
before the company, and the great hart ravaging his corn- 
field at this very moment : Clement Perkes could not lie to 
save his life, not to say his character for woodcraft. He 
gasped, grew red, and looked doubtingly at Slender, who was 
not prepared for this emergency. 

''The great hart, an't please your worship," said the 
huntsman promptly, " did break thicket ; but they changed 
to another deer in the round wood. I said I thought it, 
Master Slender." 

" Aye, aye, good lack," said Slender, in amazement at such 
dexterity. 

" But I was not right certain till we viewed him in the 
Hogshearing valley, and then 'twas too late. I met a varlet 
as saw the great hart leave the round wood after sunset." 

"I knew well how it was," said Shallow triumphantly. 
" I knew it well, and I said it throughout. I said they had 
changed somewhere. But I am sorry, Master Petre, I am 
sorry. I had wished you better sport." 

"Nay, Master Shallow," said Petre, "vex not yourself for 
me, we have had a right merry day, have we not> Eate? 
For my part I care not for hunting at force,^ though I love 
well enough the music of a well-chosen cry of hounds, or a 
pack of merry beagles, bred for music, not for murder. live 
and let live, for me." 

1 I find that Mr. Baillie-Grohman came independently to the oonclnsion 
that the pnisnit of tiie stag in the open at force with running honnds had 
gone oat of foshion in the tune of the dianet {MatUr cf OarM, Appendix 184.) 
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When the hunting party had taken their places at the 
table, the justice resumed his conversation with Master 
Petre, and we are in time to hear a few of his comments on 
topics of the day. 

''And now that you have brought home your bride, 
Master Petre, you will, I doubt not, follow the use and 
ancient custom of your worshipful ancestors, dwelling in 
the country alway, and resorting neither to courts nor to 
foreign countries. Your father, Sir Anthony, was of that 
mina He spent his whole rent and revenue (scot and lot 
only excepted) in hospitality and good house-keeping. His 
house was no Mock-beggar HalL It was ever open to all 
comers " 

"Yea, that it was, and sometimes dosed to its master. 
Many a time hath he been driven out of his own bed to lie 
at a tenant's house for a night or two, so haunted was lus 
house by unbidden guests, resorting thither with man and 
horse, hawk and hound. Give me the house-keeping of cities 
and towns, where a man may make choice of his own guests, 
and where he need not fill his hall with great tall hulking 
useless fellows, but may keep such serving-men only as are 
required for necessary uses. Our fathers needed them to 
sustain their quarrels. But we need them not" 

^ Nay, there thou speakest foolishly, for what profiteth it a 
man to be better than his neighbours if he have no greater 
worship 7 If a gentleman be not largely resorted to, what 
worship can he have in the shire, or what authority on the 
beoich at quarter sessions, when he givet^ the charge ? If I 
walk in the town at assize time but slenderly attended, how 
shall it be known that I am a better man than my kinsman 
Silence here, or my cousin Slender, who keeps but three men 
and a boy yet, until his mother be dead ? " 

"How, indeed," said old Silence; "for if one who is not 
only of the peace but of the quorum and oust " 

" Cousin Silence, it is as I have said : need more be said ?" 

"In truth. Master Shallow, you have asked me a hard 
question," said Master Petre, " and I cannot answer it ; you 
are too clever for me." 

" Now that is spoken like a worthy son of your father, and 
I doubt not but that after further converse with me, you and 
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all your bretiiren will dwell at home, and be no longer scat- 
tered abroad throughout the world." 

*^ To my mind," said Petre, '^ it is a good wind that scatters 
young men over the world, to seek their fortunes further 
tiian at home, where small experience grows. For myself, 
my substance is such that I could live at home, as did my 
father. But what should my younger brethren do at home ?" 

'* It is true," said Master ShaUow, '' the old saying now 
holds not good that service is the younger son's inheritance. 
The more's the pity. I mind tiie time when the younger son 
of an esquire would be proud to serve a knight, and the 
younger son of a gentleman an esquire, as the younger son 
of a duke would serve his prince. But now, g^man 
Tomkins' Jack is thrust into a blue coat, and Peter Patch- 
panel taken from the carpenter's bench to the parlour, to the 
great detriment of those of gentle blood. And yet even at 
this very day I know gentlemen's younger brothers that wear 
their elder brother's blue coat and badge, attending him with 
reverent r^ard and dutiful obedience, as if he were their 
prince soverdgn. This is as it should be." 

** A beggarly profession, say I. As the old saying hath it, 
*A young serving-man, an old beggar.' Unless, indeed, he 
turn tapster, as another saying hath it : 'An old cloak makes 
a new jerkin; a withered serving-man a fresh tapster.'^ I 
allow, indeed, that if a younger son profiteth by his learning 
at the University or at the £ins of Court, he may proceed in 
the study of the common law, divinity, or physic. But 
besides your kinsman William, how many of your blood or 
acquaintance have so profited? And for the rest I say, 
better seek their fortunes abroad, than turn ploi^hman at 
home, or even wear the blue coat of their eldest brother. 
Indeed, if their eldest brother were of my mind, he would 
not be in the country for them to serve, but would lead a 
civil life in cities and great towns, as do the nobility of 
foreign countries." 

** But if you live not at home, tilling your demesne land, 
how shall your house be kept, and your neighbours love you ?" 

"My father," said Petre, "had six or seven hundred acres 
of demesne land, whereon grew the provision for his house- 

» Merry fFive$, L S. 18. 
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hold. This I let out to huBbandmen, and there is scarcely an 
acre but yields me a crown. And so both fare best I can 
live where I please, and need not to play the ploughman my- 
self, and the ploughmen can live on the land, as their calling 
is. Believe me, the husbandman loves his landlord best, 
when he lives like a gentleman in the city, though for fear or 
flattery, when he dmeth at your board, he may say he is 
sorry your worship should dwell away. As for your country 
sports and pastimes, I allow, indeed, that a gentleman may 
exercise himself in hunting, and especially in hawking, but 
these pastimes may be followed in the neighbourhood of 
courts and cities. But his great delight shomd be in arms, 
in t^e riding of great and serviceable horses, and also in study 
of books," 

'' As to books," said Master Shallow, ** we have good store 
of them, and we lack not pleasant mad-headed knaves that 
be properly learned, and will read for us in diverse pleasant 
books, as Sir Ouy of Warvrick, the Four Sons of Araony the 
ShAp of FoolSp the Budget of Demands^ the Hwndred Merrie 
Tales, the Book of Songs and Sonnets, the Book of Biddies, 
and many other pithy and excellent authors. The Book of 
Biddies, indeed, cousin Slender, has not been found since 
Allhallowmas last, when thou borrowedst it, for thy mother 
as thou sayedst I pray thee, see to it." 

" Your learning is, indeed, most seemly and suitable," said 
Petra " How sayest thou. Master Silence, would not learn- 
ing like this amaze and delight thy fellow at Gray's Inn, 
Master Francis Bacon ? " 

''Why, that is spoken like a most grave and reverend 
young man," said the justice, " and. Master Petre, persuade 
me not, but rest well assured that Bobert Shallow, Esquire, 
will dwell continually at home among his neighbours, as he 
hath done any time these three hun(]&ed years, for all your 
brave words." 

<<<A11 his successors gone before him hath done't,'" 
■aid Slender, " ' and all h^ ancestors that come after him 
may; they '"^ 

^ The oonTenatioii At the jnttioe'i table oloeely resembles a dUlogae between 
Yinoent and Valentine, oontained in a onriona old tract entitled *OyuiU tmd 
FncyuiU lAf^. A disooona very profitable, pleaiant, and fit to be read of 
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The remainder of Blender's speech has been lost to the 
world, for supper being ended, the company rose from their 
seats while the ladies sought the withdrawing room, where 
Ellen Silence did the honours of her godfather's house. It 
was the custom at the justice's to sit long i^ter supper. 
Sometimes the company would adjourn to the orchard, 
sometimes (as now) they would make merry in the hall. 

'* And now," said the justice, '' is there no merry wag who 
will give us a song ? " 

''I know one who can give you a himter's song," said 
WiHiam Silence, ** for I hecurd him singing snatches of it as 
we rode homewards together — the song must speak for itself, 
but I can answer for the voice of the singer." 

And here, not for the first or the last time, the hope that I 
might find somewhere in the diary some words which fell from 
the lips of the nameless stranger was doomed to disappoint- 
ment There was, indeed, a song enclosed in the pages of 
the diary. But it was written on a separate piece of paper, 
and appeared from internal evidence to have been written at 
a mudi later period by the diarist, who would seem to have 
occupied himself in embodying his recollections of the older 
song in words borrowed from the writings of the singer. To 
enable the reader to form his own opinion upon this matter, 
I here print the song exactly as I found it, adding references 

aU Kobilitie and Gentlemen, where in the forme of a dialogoe is dinmted 
what order of lyfe beet beeeemeth a gentleman in all ages and times' 
(1679. Reprinted by the Bozborghe Sodety in a yolome entitled Inediied 
Trad$). So dose is the resemblance, that did the dates admit of it, it might 
be sapposod that the writer of the tractate had sat at Master Shallow's boaurd. 
There are also certain suggestions of two other tracts reprinted in the same 
Tolnme; Tks Struing-man'M Comfvri (1598), and TlU Courtier and ths 
CcwiUriimanf by Nicholas Breton (1618). It seemed worth while preserring 
from authentic sources some hints of a conflict which raged whenever Petres 
and ShaUows met together, the course of which may be clearly traced in the 
Uterature of the dav— for instance, in the popular songs of the Old and the 
New English Gentleman. Victory rested with those whom, no doubt, the 
Petres and Yalentines regarded as the stupid party —the Shallows, the Silences, 
and the Vincents. This result was due to solid immobility, rather than to any 
success in dialectics. And thus England escaped the disasters which were 
brought upon France by estrangement of the landed aristocracy from local 
interests and affairs, r^ulting n'om their derotion to the Cfyuue Life ; and 
if the old o^er must needs change in time and give plaoe to new, Master 
ShaUow and his fellows hare had no small share in bringing it to pass that 
the reydation shaU be a gradual and a bloodless one. 
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%o the passages of which — whatever be the ralue of my 
theory — it is undoubtedly compounded. 

THE HUNTE, HIS SONG. 

Mj houndB are bred of Southern kinde,^ 
So flew'd, 80 sanded they ; 

With crooked knees and dew-laps depe, 

With eares the morning dew that swepe 
Slowly they chase their praye ; 

Their mouths as tuneable as belles 

Each under each in concert swells. 

[The rests shall bear this burden ' 
The hunte is up, the mome is bright and gray,' 
Hunting us hence with hunte's up to the day.^ 

My horse cache common one excels^ 

In shape, in courage, pace. 
In colour, bone, and symmet^ ; 
Of fire compacte, and pure ayre he,^ 

The minion of his race ; ^ 
Pryde in his braided mane, his tayle 
Aloft, or falling like a vaile.* 
The hunte is up, &c 

His hooves are round, his joints are short,^ 
His fetlocks shagge and longe ; 

His breaste is broade, and full his eye. 

His head is small, his crest is highe, 

His legs are straight and stronge. 

His ears are shorte, his buttockes wide 

Swelling beneath his tender hyde. 
The hunte is up, &c 

The foxe that lives by subtilty ^ 

We kill as best we can, 
By gjnnes or snares,^^ but in the chase 
Well have some sporte before we case^ 

> Mid$. N. Dr. It. 1. 124. * A$ You L. ir. 2. 14. 

• TU, Andr, ii 2. 1. ^ Jlam, and Jul. iii. 6. 84. 

• FM.andA<L 298. • ffm. F. iii 7. 22. 
V Macbeth, ii 4. 15. • Fm. ami Ad. 814. 

• Fen. and Ad. 296. ^^ Oymb. iii. 8. 40. 

" 2 Hen. FI. ilL 1. 267. " AlTi WiU. iii. 6. Ua 
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This enemy of man ; 
And if he stowes his bush away^ 
He lives to nmne another daye. 
The honte is up, &c. 

The harte tmharbouied, stands at gaze' 

One moment, then awaye 
He trippes with light and aery boondes, 
Until the fell and cruel houndes' 

He holdeth at a bay ;^ 
No rascall he — his head of stele 
The bloody houndes shall surely feele.' 
The hunte is up^ &c. 

Beyond all beastys poor tim'rous Wat^ 

The hunter's skille doth trye, 
See how the hounds, with many a doubte 
The cold fault cleanly single out ! 

Hark to their merrie erie ! 
They spende their mouthea, echoe replies, 
Another chase is In the skies. 
The hunte Is up^ &c. 

Their quarry or their hallowe wonne^ 

I tender well my houndes,^ 
I wind my home to call the loet^ 
I care them when they are emboss'd, 

And binde their bleeding woundes. 
Tib merrie hunting, but in hall 
Tis merrier yet, when beards wagge all.* 
The hunte is up, &c. 

The hunting song, whatever may have been its words, 
was right well received by the company. When the 
applause had ended the justice thus addressed William 

> *The tayle of a foze is called hia bnah, or (as lome used to aay) hia holly 
water aprinkle-'—iZ^ Noble ArU. 

* Luereee, 1149. * Twe^ N. I 1. 22. 
^ ram. qf Shrew, ▼. 2. 6e. * 1 Hen, FL iv. 2. 49. 

* The hare, see Ven, and Ad, 678-708. 

^ ' The rewarde of death of any beaat of Venerie is called the a narry or 
reward ; of all other chases it is to be called the hallowe.'— r4< Noile Arte, 
49nte D 04. 

•Tarn, tf Skrew. Ind. 1. 16. • 2 Sen, IF. v. 8. 87. 
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Silence. *" Now, ooosin William, yonr father had you at 
Oxford, to his cost, and have you learned there no merry 
song, strange tale, or pleasant riddle, wherewith to divert 
the company?" 

*'l cannot sing, Master Shallow/' said William Silence; 
''one singer is enough in a family, and you will hear my 
father anon. But I will, with your leave, repeat you a 
certain ancient drinking-song writ by one Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus, which I have made bold to do into English : 

Persian-like pomp, boy, is not to my mind : 
Hateful are chaplets with linden entwined : 
Spare, then, to search through the gardens to find 
The latest blown rose. 

Naught to plain myrtle add — ^rack not thy brain — 
Master nor man need the myrtle disdain ; 
Bowered in vines, whilst thou serv'sti and I drain 
TUs cup In repose. 

"At all events,** continued young Silence, it is good 
philosophy, if so be that a man be accommodated thereto.** 

''Accommodated!'* said the justice, '"it is good: yea, 
indeed, is it : good phrases are surely, and ever were, very 
commendable. Accommodated! it comes of (Uioommodo, 
yerj good : a good phrase.*^ But for the matter of the song, 
*tis no philosophy. Quintus Horatius was a poet, he was 
no philosopher. Have I not construed him myself ? When 
I was a boy, I tell thee, Master William, I'ld ha* been 
soundly breeched for calling a poet a philosopher. A poet's 
a poet, though he write the Latin tongua The song is a 
^od song. But you should sing it to the tune of Oreen 
Sleeves, or LigM o* Love, and *twill sound merrier far ; and if 
you put it to a refrain, as the * hunt is up * or * down, deny 
down,' the rest of the company may bear the burden, for a 
song without a burden is, I take it, no better than ' a curtal 
dog,' or a fox that hath lost his bush.*' 

The conversational powers of the justice could not long 
be maintained at this high level As the evening wore on, 
Petre, William Silence, and Master Ferdinand formed a group 

» S fl5m. /r. iii 1 74. 
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by themadvee, while Jostioe Shallow and old Silenoe fell 
into their wonted groore of diaoonna The aenring-men 
were appealed to, and joined freely in conTersation. For a 
good serving-man was expected to make himself not only 
generally useful, but agreeable to boot. He was not only to 
wear his garments decently (especially his livery coat, sword 
and buckler), to carve well — ^knowing how to unlace a cony, 
raise a capon, and trump a crane— but he should have skUl 
in wrestling, leaping, running, and dancing. In the words 
of an old writer, ' there are also of those that can shoote in 
long Bowes, crosse Bowes, or handgunne ; yea there wanteth 
not some tiiat are both so wise and of so good audacitie as 
they can & doo (for lacke of better company) entertain their 
Maister with table talke, bee it his pleasure to speake either 
of Hawkes or houndes, fishinse or fowling, sowing or 
graffinge, ditchinge or hedginge, the dearth or cheapenee of 
grayne, or any such matters whereof Gtontlemen commonly 
speake in tiie Country, bee it either of pleasure or profit, 
these good fellowes know sumwhat in alL'^ 

We know well the matters of which Shallow and old 
Silenoe would disoourse before supper. Then it was * How 
a good yoke of bulloda at Stamford fair } How a score of 
ewes now?'; and as to Davy, he would entertain his 
master with talk of the serving of precepts; of sowing the 
headland wiUi wheat; of * the smith's note, for shoeing, and 
plough-irons ; ' of how ' a new link to the bucket must needs 
be had ; ' and of the stopping ' of William's wages, about the 
sack he lost the other day at Hinckley fair.'' 

But why not, when we may, exchange the dull notes of 
the diarist for a lively record of the very words spoken ? It 
needs only to read Master Petre and Ferdinand for Falstaff 
and Bardolph as the visitors at the Hall, and the storv is 
complete. This change matters little, for though at Shallow 
Hall men might come and men might go, yet the after- 
dinner talk ever flowed in the self-same stream^ And if you 
observe a change in Master Ferdinand Petre after supper, 
and seek for an explanation, you must study the operations 
of 'good sherris-sack ' upon the brain, and upon 'the foolish 

1 Th$ CfpuiU md Fne^uik Ia/$, 1570. ' 2 Hm. IF. v. 1. 14. 
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and doll and crudy vapours which environ it/ noting the 
no lesfi wonderful change wrought thereby in the deporbnent 
of old Silenca 

Peir. [Fal,] This Davy serves you for good uses ; he is your 
serving-man and your husbandman. 

Sh^, A good variety a good varlet, a very good yarlet. . . . 
By the mass, I have drunk too much sack at supper; a good 
varlet. Now sit down, now sit down : come, cousin. 

Sil. Ah, sirrah ! quoth-a, — we shall 

Do nothing but .eat, and make good cheer. {Singing,) 
And praise God for the merry year ; 
When flesh is cheap and females dear. 
And lusty lads roam here and there 

So merrily, 
And ever among so mernly. 

Petr. [Fed.] There's a merry heart I Good Master Silence, Fll 
give you a health for that anon. 

Shal. Oive Master Ferdinand [Bardolphl some wine, Davy. 

Davy, Sweet sir, sit . . . Preface 1 What you want in meat, 
we'll have in drink. But you must bear : the heart's alL {JBait,) 

ShaL, Be merry. Master Ferdinand [Bardolph], ... be merry. 

Sil (Singing.) 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has alL 

For women are shrews, both short and tall : 

'Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all,^ 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 
Be merry, be merry. 

Petr. IFal.] I did not think Master Silence had been a man of 
this mettle. 

SU. Who, It I have been merry twice and once ere now. 

Re-enter Davt. 
Daioy, There is a dish of leather-coats for you. 

{To Ferdinand [Bardolph]). 
Shot. Davy! 

Davy. Tour worship ! I'll be with you straight (To Ferdinand 
[Bardotpti^i — A cup of wine, sir! 

^ A sonff with thli line as a baideii Is mentioned in Th$ 8eruing^man'$ 
dmfori (1608), as commonly song after snpper in halL 
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Sa. (Singing.) 

A cup of wine, that's brisk and fine, 
And drink nnto the leman mine : 
And a merry heart lives long-a. 

Peir. [Fal.] Well said, Master Silence. 
SQ. An we shall be merry, now comes in the sweet o' the 
night. 

Peir. [Fed.] Health and Icmg life to you, Master Silence. 
Sil. (Singing.) Fill the cup and let it come ; 

I'll pledge you a mile to the bottom. 

Shal. Master Ferdinand FHonest Bardolph], welcome : If thou 
wantest any thing, and wilt not call, beshrew thy heart . . . 
welcome, indeed, too. Ill drink to Master Ferdinand [Bardolph] 
and to all the cavaleros about London. 

Davy, 1 hope to see London once ere I die. 

Ferd. ^ard.] An I might see you there, Davy, 

Shal. By the mass, you'll crack a quart tc^ther, ha! will 
you not, masterl 

Ferd. [Bard.] Yes, sir, in a pottle-pot 

Shal. By God's liggens I thank thee: the knave will stick by 
thee, I can assure thee that ; A' will not out: he is true fared. 

Ferd. [Bard.] And 111 stick by him, sir. 

Shal Why, tnere spoke a king. Lack nothing; be merry. 

Peh'. [Fal.] Why, now you have done me right 

(To SUence^ eeekig him take off a bumper.) 

Sil. (Singing.) Do me ri§^t, 

And dub me knight : 
Samingo. 
Is't not so! 

Peir, [Fal.] Tis so. 

SU. Is t sol Why, then say, an old man can do somewhat. 

2 Hen. IV. v. 3. 10. 

So they talked, and so old Silence sang, iintil the word 
was given 'carry Master Silence to bed;' while one that sat 
at the board thought thus with himself of Master Shallow 
and his men. 

'It is a wonderful thing to see the semblable coherence 
of his men's spirits and his : they, by observing of him, do 
bear themselves like foolish justices; he, by conversing 
vnth them, is turned into a justice-like serving-man : their 
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spirits are so married in coigunction wiih the partioipation 
of society that thev flock together in consent, hke so many 
wild-geese. If I had a suit to Master Shallow, I would 
humour his men with the imputation of being near their 
master : if to his men I would curry with Master Shallow 
that no man could better command his servants. It is certain, 
that either wise beuing or ignorant carriage is caught^ as 
men take diseases, one of another: therefore, let men take 
heed of their company. 

* I will devise matter enough out of this Shallow to keep 
in continual laughter'^ . . . not Prince Harry, but the 
world ; and that beyond the wearing out of many fashions, 
even so long as the English tongue shall be spoken. 

And he kept his word. 

> 2 Hen. IF. v. 1. 72. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE JUSTICES 



I will fetch off tkate JnstlMi : I do mo the bottom of Joftioo Shallow. 

Sieond Fart of King Hwry IV. 

It has been already observed that the original outlines of 
Master Bobert Shallow of Gloucestershire; of his fellows 
Slender and Silence ; and of Davy, Clement Perkes, William 
Visor, with their local surrounding were somewhat obscured 
by the subsequent klentification of the justice with Sir 
lliomas Lucy of Charlecot in Warwickshire. That Shake- 
speare at some time of his Ufe intended this identification 
is beyond doubt. But I am convinced that no such design 
formed part of his oridnal conception. In some notes to 
these pages I have coUeoted various local indications which 
seem to show that the Gloucestershire of Shakespeare was 
no mere geographical expression, but a real place trodden 
by his feet, and inhabited by real men and women with 
whom he had held converse. We have spent so much time 
in their company, that it may be worth while to pursue 
the subject somewhat further, and to devote a few pages to 
the inquiries : was Master Bobert Shallow originally intended 
as a caricature of Sir Thomas Lucy? And if not, how 
happened it that the characters came to be generally identi- 
fied?^ 

The Lucys of Charlecot were among the foremost knightlv 
families of England. Their associations were courtly, as well 

> llanj of the fitcts refinred to in this chaptor ure oolleoted in Halono's 
I4f€ qf Shakespeare, imd in an interesting and taggettiye artiole which 
appemd in Frater'i Magmrim (April 1877), entitled MasUr £dlwi ShaUow, 
ngned, 0. KUiot Browne. I have not thought it neceeeaiy to rerify Malone'e 
dMee, or hie eztimett from the €fomm<m$ Jmmal uid other sowoet of infor- 

108 
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as literary. Sir Thomas Lucj was born in 1532, and was 
educated oy Fox the martyrologist, no mean scholar, and the 
author of several comedies in Latin, who found a lef uge at 
Charlecot after his expulsion from Magdalen College, and 
before he became tutor in the family of the Duke of Norfolk. 
At the early age of fifteen, or Uiereabout, Thomas Lucy 
married a rich heiress, and four years afterwards succeeded 
to the family estates, on the death of his father. Sir William 
Lucy, Ejiight. A few years later he rebuilt the ancient 
hall at Charlecot, constructing it in the form of the letter E 
by way of delicate compliment to his sovereign, who recog- 
nised his loyal devotion by visiting him in the year 1572. 
He was elected knight of the shire in 1571, and again in 
1584. The Commons Jov/mal bears witness to his attention 
to public business. In 1571 we find him serving on a com- 
mittee appointed upon a motion for uniformity of religion, 
and for redress of certain defections ; the object of the motion 
being (as appears from the speech of the mover) to ' purge 
the oonmion prayer book, and free it from certain super- 
stitious ceremonies, as using the sign of the cross in baptism, 
&C.' He took part in a conference with members of the 
House of Lords, ' touching the bill aeainst priests disguising 
themselves in serving-men's apparel In 1584 he presented 
a petition touching the liberty of godly preachers, ' and also 
for the speedy supply of able and sufficient men into divers 
places now destitute, and void of the ordinary means of 
salvation.' In the same year we find him associated with 
Sir Philip Sidney, the Lord Eussell,Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Sir Thomas Cecil on a committee to consider 'in what 
measure and manner they should supply Her Majesty by 
subsidy.' His latest parliamentary appearance was as mem- 
ber of a committee, to whom was referred a bill for the 
preservation of grain and game. This bill never became 
law ; it may have been to the same effect as 7 James I. c. 11, 
entitled ' An Act to prevent the spoil of com and grain by 
untimely hawking, and for the better preservation of 
pheasants and partridges.' 

He served twice as sheriff, in 1669 and in 1578. He 
appears to have been chosen as arbitrator in disputes 
between burgesses of Stratford. Clarenceux king-of-arms, 
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in the person of Camden the antiquarian, with Windsor 
and Lancaster heralds, attended the knight's funeral (so 
he certifies) and bore 'the cote of arms' of which we 
have heard) probably (for it was then autumn) flaunting the 
white luces (JumriarU, arg.) in the sight of one who was 
just then re- writing his first hasty rough sketch of a comedy 
entitled The Merry Wives of Windsor. His son Sir Thomas 
appears to haye been possessed of a collection of French and 
Italian books. Of his grandson, also Sir Thomas, a con- 
temporary poetaster writes : 

The all beloved and highly-prued gem, 
That in the Court's brow like a diamond. 

Or Hesperus in heayen doth lighten them 
For men to see their way in glory's ground. 

Another grandson of Sir Thomas Lucy was Bishop of St 
David's, and I have read that a third was to have been a 
member of James L's * Academe BoyaL' 

Altogether, the family of Lucy had many points of contact 
with the great world of the daj, and life and conversation at 
Charlecot must have been affected by various currents of 
contemporary thought and action — ^religious, political,courtly, 
and literary. 

Essentially shallow the old Puritan knight may have been, 
but his associations and surroundings, and (so far as we can 
judge) his characteristics were widely dififerent from those of 
the Gloucestershire justice whom tiie world knows by the 
name of Bobert Shallow. Socially, morally, and intellectually 
they breathed atmospheres as difierent as is the air which 
clings to the warm meadows, scented pastures, and stately 
wocdlands of Charlecot, from the thin and eager breezes of a 
Cotswold hillside. 

The Kobert Shallow of the second part of Henry IV, had 
in early life enjoyed one glimpse of the larger and fuller life 
of the metropolis. That golden time was now fifty-five years 
distant He had been in truth but an outsider, a spectator 
of scenes enacts by otiiers. But to his sight the very 
ordinary adventures of his youth assumed gigantic propor- 
tions, as he looked back to them across the aead level of his 
Gloucestershire existence. The advent of Sir John Falstaff 
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'about soldiers' reviyed ancient reoollections of Clement's 
Inn, 'where, I think, they will talk.of mad Shallow yet.' 
Those were the days when he ' would have done anything, 
indeed, and roundly too,' when he and old Silence heard the 
chimes of midnight, with the famous swinge-bucklers, little 
John Doit of Stafibrdshire, black George Bare, Francis 
Pickbone, and our friend Will Squele a Cotswold man. 
These memories mingled strangely with the prosaic realities 
of everyday life. 

Shal. The mad days that I have spent ! and to see how msny of 
mine old acquaintance are dead ! 

SU, We shall all follow, cousin. 

Shal, Certain, 'tis certain ; very sure, very sure : death, as the 
Psalmist saith, is certain to all ; all shall die. How a good yoke 
of bullocks at Stamford fair f 

8iL By my troth, I was not there. 

l^uU. Death is certain. Is old Double of your town living 
yetl 

Sa. Dead,sur. 

Shal, Jesu, Jesu, dead ! A' drew a good bow ! And dead ! a' 
shot a fine shoot : John a Gaunt loved him weU, and betted much 
money on his head. Dead ! a' would have olapp'd i' the dout at 
twelve score; and carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and 
fourteen and a half, that it would have done a man's heart good to 
see. How a score of ewes now t 

Stt. Thereafter as they be : a score of good ewes may be worth 
ten pounds. 

ShaL And is old Double deadt 2 Hen. IV. iiL 2. 36. 

Sir John arrives, and is greeted as an old acquaintance, 
but with the deference due to a visitor from the greater 
world. He aflTects to recognise Shallow's companion : 

Fal. Master Surecard, as I think t 

Shal, No, Sir John; it is my cousin Silence, in commission 
with me. 

Fal, Oood Master Silence, it well befits you should be of the 
peace. 

SU, Tour good worship is welcome. Ibid, 95. 

Shallow proceeds to call the roll of recruits, wiUi his wonted 
fussy iteration : 
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Where's the rolll where's the folll where's the loUl Let me 
•ee, let me see, let me aee. So, sOi eOi eo, sOi so, lo; Yea, many 
sir! Ralph Mouldy I Let them appear as I call; let them do so; 
let them do so. Let me see. Ibid. 106. 

Busmess condu^d, the justice talks of old times. He does 
not get much response at first from the knight, who probably 
never exchanged a word with him in their youth : 

Shdl. Sir John, do yon remember since we lay all night in 
the windmill in Saint George's field t 

FcU. No more of that, good Master Shallow, no more of that. 

ShcU. Ha! it was a merry ni§^t. And is Jane Nightwork 
aUret 

Fed. She lives, Master Shallow. 

Shal. She never conld away with me. 

Fal. Never, never : she would always say, she could not abide 
Master Shallow. 

Shal. By the mass, I conld anger her to the heart She was 
then a bona-roba. Doth she hold her own wdl 1 

FaL Old, old. Master Shallow. Ibid. 206. 

The knight^ all this time, has been turning over in his mind 
and considering to what profitable use he may turn the prof- 
fered friendship of the justice : 

As I return, I will fetch off these justices : I do see the bottom 
of Justice Shallow. Lord, lord, how subject we old men are to 
this vice of lying I This same starved josttce hath done nothing 
Imt prate to me ^ the wildness of his youth, and the feats he hath 
done about Tombull-street^ and every third word a lie, duer paid 
to the hearer than the Turk's tribute. I do remember him at 
Clement's Inn like a man made after supper of a cheese-paring : 
when a' was naked, he was, for all the world, like a forked radish, 
with a head fantastically carved upon it with a knife : a' was so 
forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick sight were invincible ; a' 
was the very genius of famine. Ibid. 323. 

In tiiose bygone days Jack Falstaff, page to Thomas 
Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, would not have been conscious 
of the existence of the Gloucestershire squireling. But times 
have changed, the knight's purse needs replenishing, 'and 
now has he land and beefs. Well, 111 be acquainted with 
him, if I return : and it shall go hard but I will make him a 
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philoBopher'8 two stones to me ; if the young dace be a bait 
for the old pike, I see no reason in the law of nature but I 
may snap at him. Let time shape, and there an end.' ^ 

He does return. And sorely are the resources of the 
Shallow establishment taxed to provide a suitable entertain- 
ment for him and his followers. 

Shal, Some pigeons, Davy, a couple of short-legged hens, a 
joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William 
cook. 

Davy, Doth the man of war stay all nighty sir t 
Shal. Tes, Davy. I will use him well : A friend i' the Court 
is better than a penny in purse. Ibid. v. 127. 

Such is the Shallow of the second part of Henry IV. If 
he is intended as the counterfeit presentment of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, the satire is certainly veiled, and it was not necessary 
to conceal it further by locatii^ the whole group of characters 
at the further extremity of an acyoining county. Lti outward 
circumstances there is nothing in common between the head 
of the household in which Davy served so manv good uses, 
and the wealthy entertainer of royalty at Charlecot. It is 
not possible that the old precisian, married at fifteen, full of 
prayer-book revision, priest's apparel, filamentary com- 
mittees, preservation of game and gram, domestic archi- 
tecture, afGedrs of court and state, and varied activities con- 
tinued throughout life, could have discoursed, like Bobert 
Shallow, of nothing beyond the homely surroundings, the 
trivial occurrences, and petty economies of rustic life, with 
occasional reminiscences of a half-mythical youth in which 
he saw afar off the doings of a great world of which he 
formed no part. There would have been no point in repre- 
senting Sir Thomas Lucy, the host of the Queen, as having a 
distant view of royalty but once in the tilt-yard, and then 
getting his head broken for crowding among the marshal's 
men. Indeed, from what we know of the master of Charlecot, 
his history, position, tastes, pursuits, and surrounding, he 
might fairly be selected as a tjrpe of country gentleman 
contrasting in every particular with the immortiEd Justice of 
Henry IK 

1 Ibid. 858. 
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The second part of Hewry IV. was produced about the 
year 1597. The Gloucestershire justices attained inunediate 
popularity, and were recognised as types. Ben Jonson in 
Every Man (mt of hU Humov/r^ first acted in 1599, thus 
alludes to Master Shallow : 

8cm, What's he, gentle Mens. Brisk t Not that gentleman t 
Fcut. No, lady: this is a kinsman to Justice Shallow. 

In Decker's Satiramastix (1602) we read of ' spangle babies, 
these true heirs of Master Justice Shallow.' And a letter 
has been preserved from one Sir Charles Percy, a member 
of the Northumberland family, settled at Dumbleton in 
Gloucestershire, addressed to a mend in London, probably in 
the year 1600, in which this passage occurs : ' I am here so 
pestoed with cuntrie businesse that I shall not bee able as 
yet to come to London. If I stay heere long in this fashion 
I think you will find mee so dull that I shall be taken for 
Justice Silence or Justice Shallow/ 

We now come to Eobert Shallow of The Merry Wi/De$ of 
Windsor. According to a tradition of respectable antiquity 
The Merry Wives was written in fourteen days, by command 
of the Queen, who wished to enjoy the spectacle of Falstaff 
making leva The existence of the quarto— ^m early edition 
of the first sketch as performed ' both before her Majestie 
and elsewhere ' — affords some confirmation of a story which 
is more likely to be true than fabricated for no reason that 
can be readily imagined. The quarto differs from the Folio 
as a rough dnif t from a completed work, not as an imperfect 
copy from an original document. Scenes are rearranged and 
entire passages transposed. Nor is this all. In the quarto, 
Shallow plays a very subordinate part. Now Shallow was 
one of the b^t known and most popular of Shakespeare's 
creations. If the first scene of the comedy had originally 
stood as we have it now, it is unlikely that the most hasty 
or careless of surreptitious coypists could have missed aU 
about the justice's new-bom dignities, his dozen white luces 
in his coat, with their suggestions, to his apprehension so apt 
and sensibla In the quarto. Shallow, so far from bragging of 
his county offices and ancient coat-armour, keeps up his old 
deferential bearing towards Falstaff. ' Tho ' he be a knight. 
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be shall not thinke to oarrie it so away.' He is, in short, the 
Glouoisterdiire Bobert Shallow of Hewry IV. without any 
suggestion of Sir Thomas Lucy as yet superadded He is, 
no aoubt, owner of a deer-park, for he has deer and a keeper. 
But this would never suggest Sir Thomas Lucy, who had no 
park, though he probably had deer. Parks were numerous 
in Gloucestershire, and Sobert Shallow, simple though he 
stood, was of sufficient substance to lay his hands forthwith 
on one thousand pounds, and may well have possessed a 
deer-park. 

Shallow takes but little part in the action of the early 
sketch. His chief business is to introduce his nephew 
Slender, and to identify him with the Gloucestershire ^up. 
This inimitable character assumes his full proportiouB in the 
Folio, but is fairly developed in the quarta It has been 
well said that he represents the young Gloueesten^hire of 
the day. He may have been endowed by nature with a fair 
share of intelligence, but it has all been devoted to the study 
of tiie habits of the lower animals for pmpoees of sport 
He can detect the presence of bears in Windsor by the 
peculiar barking of the town curs. He knows the pcurform- 
ance of every greyhound on Cotswold. 

T6 him Master Page is the master of tiie celebrated fallow 
greyhound, rather tiian the father of sweet Anne Page. He 
had fought with a warrener, and had thus taken the first 
degree in that school of fashion, of which the masters have 
'f^l often struck a doe, and borne her cleanly by the 
keeper's nose ? '^ His serving-man boasts that ' he is as tall 
a man of his hands as any is between this and his head.' 
He measures the relative proportions of men and things by 
the standard of Gloucestershire. He is interested in the 
blazonry of arms — ^very necessary to be understood of gentle- 
men, and a part of every manual of etiquette, from the Boke 
of St. Albans to tiie Campleat OetUleman. 

Slen. I may quarter, cos. 
Shal. You may, by marrying.* 

His uncle, though he came to Windsor unattended, is a 
person of consequence in his own county, for ' a justice of 

1 TU. Andr. U. 1. 98. « Merrp Vivet, I 1. 24. 
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the peaee sometimes may be beholden to his friend for a 
man. I keep bnt three men and a bor yet, till my mother 
be dead : Bnt what though f yet I live like a poor gentleman 
bonu'i 

Bnt still he can make a hundred and fifty pounds jointure 
(no mean sum in those days), and Page chooses him for his 
money and position, among the suitors for his daughter's 
hand. He is a d^ree above the burgesses of Windier, ' O, 
I should remember him/ says Mistress Quickly ; ' does not 
he hold up his head, as it were, and strut in his gait ? ' 

It was rare humour to exhibit this specimen of young 
Olouoestershire in sharp contrast with the dvil burgesses of 
Windsor, and with the gilded youth of London represented 
by Fenton the companion of ' the wild prince and Poins,' of 
whom it is said, he * capers, he dances, he has eyes of ^outh, 
he writes verses, he speaks holvday, he sm^ April and 
May/ In this company Slender wu accounted a fool. 
Awkward in address, unaccustomed to the give and take of 
civil society, and not having at hand his Book of 8ong$ and 
SoimeU or his Book o^ SMdlei, he was unhappy alike in 
earnest and in jest He makes love to Anne Plige by talking 
to her of bear-baiting. He offends Master Page by insisting 
on the defeat of his dog on CotsalL Gonversationally at his 
wits' end, he appeals to his uncle to come to his rescue with 
the marvellous family joke of how his father stole two geese 
out of a pen. 

By the addition of Slender, the group of Gloucestershire 
worthies was complete. As types of English country life 
they stand unrivalled. It is strangest of Shakespearian 
paradoxes that the limner of these portraits never professed 
to sketch a contemporary Englishman. 

Tears passed by. The Merry Wives was re-written, we 
know not when ; and in the completed edition the identity 
of Bobert Shallow was destroyed, we know not why. In 
tiie opening lines of the first scene the old Gloucestershire 
Justice tells tiie audience that he is now a great county 
magnate, of the quorum, and no less than eudoe rotnlorum, 
and that his name is Lucy, for this is meant by the heraldic 

1 Ihid, 281. 
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devioe hy which his Qoat was charged with liic6& It was a 
pity, dritics have deplored the degradation of Jack Falstaff 
into another and a lesser man in obedience to the Queen's 
commands, and we may r^ret the sacrifice of old Bobert 
Shallow to the promptings of resentment against some 
member of the Lucy family. What the provocation was can 
never be known. The least probable of all theories is that 
Shallow was identified with Lucy to avenge an old quarrel 
about deer-stealing, raked up after twenty years, and when 
old Sir Thomas was dead. It is more probable that the 
deer-stealing l^end had its origin in the first scene of the 
re-written Merry Wives, and colour is given to this suppo- 
sition by the earliest version of the story, as it appears in 
the diary of Mr. Davies. But Falsta£P steeds ShalloVs deer 
in the early sketch, before the county dignities and white 
luces come on the scene. So far from receiving any con- 
firmation from the opening scene of The Merry Wives, the 
story is distinctly discredited by the discovery of its prob- 
able origin. The tradition, however, should not be wholly 
disregaided, for the fact that it was accepted in Stratford 
at an earlv date is evidence that Shakespeare's tastes and 
habits made it seem likely to the townsfolk that he might 
have got into trouble by loving sport, not wisely, but too 
well 

To fit him for his new-bom dignities, and probably to 
heighten the satire as regards Sir Thomas Lucy, Shsdlow 
undergoes a perceptible change. The old Gloucestershire 
justice is fussy, important in his way, and self-complacent ; 
but deferential rather than self-asserting. Shallow, the 
eustos rotulorum, is decidedly pompous. He dwells on his 
dignities, and poses as a personage. 'Bobert Shallow, 
Esquire, saith he is wronged.' He patronises ' honest Master 
Page,' on whom he had bestowed a gift of venison, ('you 
know, sir, one says honest to one's inreriors,' remarked Fag 
to Captain Absolute). 

Page. I am glad to see your worships well. I thank you for 
my venison, Master Shallow. 

ShdL Master Page, I am glad to see you: much good do it 
your good heart ! I wished your venison better ; it was ill killed. 
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How doih good Mistraes Fagef — tnd I lore you alwayi with my 
heart) k I with my heart.^ 

He has a way of summing up a discussion with an ex- 
pression of his opinion, as if all further question were idle, 
as in the matter of Page's dog: 'Sir, he's a good dog, and 
a fair dog: can there te more said? he is g(X)d, and fair.'^ 
This may have been a trick of Sir Thomas's. We have one 
composition undoubtedly from his pen, 'set down by him 
that best did know what hath been written to be true, 
Thomas Lucy' — ^it is the epitaph on his wife, the Lady 
Joyce Lucy, which may be i;pad upon her monument in 
ChiEtrlecot church. After enumeratmg her many virtues, 
amongst others the negative one that she was 'never con- 
victed of any vice or crime,' the knight sums up : ' when all is 
spoken that can be said, a woman so furnished and garnished 
with virtue as not to be bettered and hardly to be equalled 
by any.' 

But whatever may have induced Shakespeare to transmute 
Shallow into Lucy, we who are not in the quarrel may dis- 
port ourselves with the old justice in his Gloucestershire 
manor in the hundred of Berkeley. What took Shakespeare 
to the abode of the Perkeses and Visors can never be known ; 
from which is derived this advantage that it is impossible to 
disprove the story told in these pages. A yeoman's guest in 
a remote country neighbourhood, he would have many op- 
portunities of mixing on familiar terms with the country 
esquires, and thus seeing the bottom of Master Shallow and 
his fellows. It was the custom of the cultured and civilised 
Lucys to sneer at the old-fashioned Shallows, who, for want 
of better company, filled their halls with yeoman neighbours. 
This we may learn from tiie following fra]gment of a dialogue 
between Vincent, the country gentleman, and Vallentine, the 
courtier, taken from the CyuUe and VncyuUe Hfe^ already 
referred to and published in the year 1579. 

Vincent, In fowls weather, we send for some honest neighbours, 
if happely we bee with our wives alone at home (as seldome we 
are), and with them we play at Dice and Gardes, sorting our selues 

1 Mfny fFivu, i. 1. 80. « IhicL 98. 
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aceordinge to the number of Flayers, and their skill, some to Tick- 
tacke, some Lnrche, some to Lrish game, or Dablets : odier sil 
close to the Cardes at Post & Paire, at Buffe, or Colchester 
Trumpe, at Mack or Maw: yea, there are some euer so fresh 
gamesters, as wil bare yon c5pany at Nouem Quinqne, at Faring, 
Trey trip, or one & thirty, for I warrant you we haue right good 
fellowes in the conntrey, somtimes also (for shift of sports, you 
know, is delectable) we fall to slide tiirif te, to Penny prick, & in 
winter nights we use certaine Christmas games very propper & 
of much agilitie. ... Or if we hane cotinnally dwelt at home & 
bin Justices of Peace, we acc5pt what grave Judges & gentlemen 
we haue seene sit on our Bencli, & with what eloquence we haue 
(when it was our tume) geuen the charge. 

VaUerUine. Certainly, Syr, you haue told me of many proper 
pleasures, and honest exercises. But with all let me aske you 
what Neighboures these companions bee, of whom you have iold 
me. 

Vincent. They are our honest neighbours, Teomen of the Coun- 
trey, and good honest fellowes, dwellers there about : as Grasiers, 
Butchen, Farmers, Drovers, Carpenters, Carriers, Taylcnrs, & such- 
like men, very honest and good companions. 

VaiUnHne. AndsoIthinke,butnotforyoubeeingaOentleman. 
For as their rescrt mto your house shall give them occasion to 
leame some point of ciuility, and curtesie, so your conuersinge with 
them will make you taste of their bluntnes and msticitie, which wil 
very euUl become a man of your calling. 

Vineeni. What, would you then haue me line alone and solitary 1 
That were worse Uien to be dead. 

Master Shallow and this Vincent had much in common. 
They were both justices of the peace, who dwelt continually 
at home. Vincent, like Shallow, had his views on the subject 
of the education of youth. Having sent them 'to the 
Universitie where may become so learned as they gaine by 
leamii^ their owne living,' he would have them brought up 
' in ye Lmes of Court where if they profite, wee suffer them 
to proceede ; if not, speedily revoke ttxem from thence, least 
they acquaint themselves to much with the licentious ous- 
tomee of the Cittie ;* reasons which may have induced the 
elder Shallow to revoke Master Bobert from the company of 
the swashbucklers of Clement's Inn, where after fifty-five 
years they talked of mad Shallow yet. Shallow, like Vincent, 
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63cpected his Berring-man to diBcoone of ' sowing or graffing, 
Bitchinge or hedginge, the dearth or cheapnee of grayne, or 
any such matters.' Aiid Shallow, like Vincent, was wont to 
bid to Shallow Hall not only the Slenders and Squeles, but 
old Double of the next town,^ with the Perkesea, the Visors, 
and I make no doubt the Shakeapeares and their kindred 

Shakespeare's selection of the rustic Vincents, rather than 
the civil Yallentines, for immortalisation in his plays, was no 
doubt influenced by the consideration that they lent them- 
selves more readily to caricature. It may also be due, in 
part, to the fact that their mode of life afforded him better 
opportunities of studying their special characteristica Thus 
it came to pass that tiie silent youth who in Master Shallow's 
hall noted * &e semblable coherence of his men's spirits and 
hiSy' could 'see the bottom of Justice Shallow,' and thereby 
attained such excellent matter as without the same (Hppor- 
tonitieB it might have been, even for him, impossible to 
devise. 

^ Donley wm the * town * to dwellert in the neighbourhood of Wonoot and 
the HilL In old timee, says De Foe, it wee ' noted for sharp o?er-reaohinff 
people, from whence aroee a saying of a tricking man, " He is a man of 
Dnrney,'" a saying eqniTalent, aooording to Fuller, toJUUi Puniea, Bat he 
adde, '* the inhabitants wiU endeayoor to oonfiite and disprove this Proyerb," 
to make it false now, whatsoeyer it was at the first original thereof ( Worthiei 
0/ JBngland 1662. DuriUy and it$ Neighbourhood^ hy the Rey. John H. 
Bhmt, 1877). Shakespeare's oonntry justice is Shallow, and his kinsman 
Slender. Was it without design that the dweller in the neighbouring town 
of Dnrsley was old Doable ? 
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THE HOLY ALE» 

Were I in England now . . • there would this monBter make a man; any 
strance beaat there makes a man ; when they will not give a doit to relieye a 
lame beggar. The Tempeii. 

It was from no Sabbatarian feeling that Abraham Slender 
rested from hunting on the day following the chase of the 
Cotswold hart 

It was all very well for parson Savage of Dursley to 
denounce the country customs of church-ales, and morris- 
dances in the churchyard, with Bobin Hood, Maid Marian, 
and such-like abominations. For Master Gteorge Savage 
was, as all the countryside knew, a puritan. To the Slenders 
and Aguecheeks of the day, a puritan was simply the arch- 
enemy of human enjoyment. ' O, if I thought that, Tld beat 
him Uke a dogl'^ Such would have been Slender's short 
method with the puritans, if he had thought of the subject 
at all. 

As for the Justice, he had (as we all know) a leaning 
towards puritanism ; but even he would never have gone so 
far as to hold that Sunday was an unfit day for sport. He 
would often ride over on Sundays to Dursley, where he was 
used to put up his horse with his kinsman, old Silence. 
"Master George Savage," he would say, '^is a Rodly and 
painful preacher ; moreover, the church is fair and ughtsome, 
the windows having been glassed with clear white glass, and 

^ NowadaTB, aoooiding to the anthor of A CottwM FiUag$, it is beginning 
to dawn on the inhabitants of the Gotswolds that they are more or less oon- 
neoted with the great poet of Stratford-on-Ayon~a hot which he is good 
enough to attribute in great mAsare to these pages. It is satisfactory that 
so hiffk an authority should adopt and quote from a chapter intended to 
reproduce in some measure a Ootswold Tillage scene of three hundred years ago. 

* TweVth N. U. 8. 158. 
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all Popish abominations having been thoroughly removed. 
I mind well when Dorsley ehurch was whitelimed through- 
out. Old Double did it Aye, that he did, and thoroughly 
too. I mind well when he bought twenty-five sacks of mne 
of the lime burner of Sudbury.^ Truly your quicklime is a 
marvellous great purger of your false doctrme. Whatso- 
ever is expended on my own church at Shallow must needs 
be laid out of my own charge, and the cost of glassing and 
of lime is great, or else you would see no idle images or lying 
histories in the windows, or on the walls." 

The Perkeses and BuUcalfs of the next century made short 
work of windows, wall paintings, and images, with but little 
thought of the cost of replacing them. The whirligig of 
time has broi^t in his revenges. Their descendants of to- 
day have rai»^ quite a large sum, notwithstanding agri- 
cultural depression, for the purpose of replacing the stained 
glass in accordance with ancient fragments, and of restoring 
the wall paintings, traces of which were discovered beneath 
the seventeenth-century plaster. 

But Master Shallow was not in earnest like these men, or 
even as his thirteenth -century ancestor, who built the 
church at his proper cost to avoid the consequences in the 
next world of having in the present life forcibly deprived 
his neighbour of his wife. Little practical result of Master 
Savaged teaching was discernible beyond an occasional 
pious ejaculation, or doubtful quotation from psalmist or 
apostle, and the substitution of the approved 'by cock and 
pie,' 'by yea and nay,' for the racier expletives of Clement's 
Inn. 

Als for his tenants at Shallow, Sir Topas and the un- 
deansed church, with 'Pharaoh's soldiers in the reechy 
painting,' and 'god Bel's priests'^ in its idolatrous windows, 
were good enough for them. The advowson, part of the 
estates of Shallow, was, of course, turned to as profitable use 
as might be. The justice was one of those of whom Burton 
writes:' 'Patrons they are by right of inheritance, and put 
in trust freely to dispose of such livings to the church's 
good: but (hard taskmasters they prove) they take away 

1 See Kote, Shakispeare and OloucesUrshire. 

* Much Ado, iii. 8. 142. ' Anatomy ttfMilancholy, 
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their straw and compel them to make their number of 
bricks ; commodity is die straw of all their actions ; and him 
they present in conclusions, as a man of greatest gifts that 
will give most ; no penny, no Paternoster, as the saying is 
... a clerk may o£fer himself, i^proTe his worth, honesty, 
religion, zeal, they will commend him for it, but prcbUas 
laudatwr et alget. If he be a man of extraordinary parts, 
they will flock afar off to hear him. . . . But if some poor 
scholar, some parson chaff, will offer himself, s<nne trencher 
chaplain that will take it to the halves, thirds, or aoo^ of 
what he will give, he is welcome.' On these terms it was 
that Sir Topas was made welcome to the advowson of Shallow 
— a dull man, learned, however, in the nature of spirits, and 
with some skill in the matter of exorcism. 

But the justice had no intention of deserting Shallow 
church and Sir Topas on the Sunday which foUoWed the 
chase of the Gotswold hart A memorable and significant 
event had taken place in the parish, which was to be the 
occasion of a function of unusual solemnilnr. 

A few days previously Mistress Slender's brindled cow 
had brought into the world a calf, in other respects ordinary 
enough, but possessing two heads instead of tiiie customary 
allowance of ona 

A reader unacquainted with the habits of thought pre- 
valent in the Elizabethan age may be pardoned for inquiring 
what rdation such an event could bear to a religious cele- 
bration in the village of Shallow, and his curiosity is so 
reascmable that I proceed to gratify it ; the more readily 
because the events of the day as detailed by the diarist may 
afford some idea of the manner in which a Sunday festival 
was held in a Glouoestenhire village three hundred years 
ago. 

Old Mistress Slender was sitting in her parlour, concocting 
a cordial mixture for which her family had Ions been famous, 
when Simple rushed in, followed by the entire household and 
exclaiming, '* For tiie Lord's sake, mistress, the devil is bom to 
the brindled cow, and Sir Topas is out hunting witii Master 
AbrahaoL I fear we be all undone." 

Now, at this very moment, the sound of Master Slender's 
horn announced that he and Sir Topas were returning from 
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hunting; a fact that the tzoellent lady accounte among the 
fortunate ciroamatancee of her life^ as often as she recounts 
a uUxtj which took its place among the family narratiTea, 
second only to the famous tide of how her hU^ lamented 
hnri)ftDd stole two geese oat of a pen. ''For what,** she 
woaM say, " might a poor lorn widow do with the devil in 
her byre, and she not a papist, and not having so much aa 
an agnns in t^e house, whieh, indeed, the justice calleth 
idolatry, and he must needs be right; but I mind well that 
my mother never was without an agnus, though k^t under 
lock and key, and in those days never a calf had more than 
one head !But the saying is you cannot eat your cake and 
have your eak^ and it may be that the agnus is not worth 
the fine, especially witii Sir Topas nigh at hand, for all 
Um county knows that he is mighty powerful with the foul 
fiend.'* 

Scarcely had tiieee thoughts passed through the mind of 
the worthy lady when Sir T(^>as and Abraham Slender 
entered the parlour. 

"^ For heaven's sake. Sir Topas," exclaimed Mistress Slen- 
der, ''may mercy {NPeserve us, the foul fiend is in the byre, 
and hath been seen of Simple. For the love of heaven cast 
him forth. Sir Topas, or we are undone." 

A clergyman of the Church of England requested by a 
parishioner to cast out a devil would in these days probably 
manifest some surprise. Sir Topas showed none. He 
accepted the appeal as a call to Uie discharge of occasional 
duty, of a kind rare, perlu^, bat quite within the scope of 
his clerical office. 

Turning to Simple he asked, "How hath tiie foul fiend 
manifested himself ? " • 

•'With two heads, an't please your worship," said Simple, 
"and four hoofs, and that smell of brimstone as is not to be 
believed." 

"This must be looked to forthwith" said Sir Topas, "for 
the safetv of the familv, and for the credit of the parish, in 
tile which there hath been known no manifestation of the 
^wers of evil since Nan Kettle was burned for witchcraft. 
You, Simple, show me the locm in, qm!* 

"Aye, forsooth, if that be the name o't But a' be within 
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the byra It be the door behind the stable, your worship 
knows it welL I'll tarry with my mistress to protect her, 
an't it please your worship, lest the foul fiend may perchance 
assault her when cast out by vour worship " 

"Follow me, Mistress Slender," said Sir Topas, "and thou, 
cowardly hind. Be not afraid of the fiendls of darkness. 
They may not withstand the powers of light." 

Opening the door of the outhouse, Sir Topas looked in, 
saw the brindled cow quietly standing by her unhappy 
ofGspring, now no more, and thus addresised Mistress Slen- 
der: 

" Fear not, madam, and thou Peter Simple hide not behind 
thy mistress ; this is no manifestation of the powers of evil 
This is a portent of the same order of things as comets, 
eclipses, fidling stars, or the commoner marvel of the rain- 
bow, which obey no natural law but are set forth for the 
admonition and guidance of peoples. It may be that this 
sign is vouchsafoi for the rising and fall of many in this 
parish, or even in this county. Let the creature be placed 
with ail care in the church porch, so that it may be reverently 
viewed by alL It is my design to discourse thereon next 
Sunday." 

The news of the monstrous birth spread far and wide. 
Squires and yeomen from neighbouring parishes, burgesses 
from Dursley, and «ven the parson from Berkeley came to 
see the marvellous portent^ Opinions were much divided 
as to its significance. The most popular theory connected 
its appearance in some way with designs of the papists. 
Clement Perkes hoped it boded no ill to the Queen. William 
Visor asked what could men expect when commons were en- 
closed and rents raised 1 

^ The dramatists take many sly bite at tlie loye of the British pnblio for 
taoh speotaoles as monsters. ' Were I in England now,' said Trinoolo, when 
he disooTsred Caliban lying on the ground, ' as onoe I was, and had but this 
fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of siWer : then 
would this monster make a man ; an^r strange beast makes a man' {Temp, 
ii, 2. 29). ' I beseech you heartOr,' said Ford to the company, ' some of you 
go home with me to dinner : besiaesyour cheer, you shall hare sport ; I will 
show you a monster. . • . AU. Hare with you to see this monster.' {Merry 
Wivu, iii 2. 80.) * We'll have thee,' says Macduff to Macbeth, as he calls 
on him to yield, 'as our rarer monsters are, Painted upon a pole, and under- 
writ " Here yon may see the 1*yrant'" {MacbeiK, t. 8. 25). 
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There was, indeed, au opposition party. It was said that 
parson Savage of Dursley talked of foolish superstition. But 
this was generally attributed to envy on his part, inasmuch 
as the marvel had not been vouchsafed to his parish, and the 
announcement of his intention to discourse on the subject of 
idle beliefs attracted but little attention when it becsmie 
known that the portent would be visible for the last time in 
thepoich of Shallow Church on Sunday. 

The quiet little hamlet presented an unusually gay 
appearance on this memorable occasion. The village green 
was covered with booths. There were attractions of various 
kinds. The churchwardens had taken advantage of the 
unusual concourse of strangers as the occasion of a church- 
ale. Great barrels of ale, the product of malt contributed 
by the parishioners according to their several abilities, were 
set abroach in the north aisle of the church, and their 
contents sold to the public. This was an ordiniEury way of 
providing for church expenses, against which earnest re- 
formers mveighed, but as yet in vain so far as Shallow was 
concerned. 

The church stood conveniently near the village green, and 
the brisk trade which was carried on all day was not in- 
terrupted by the progress of divine servica Sir Topas's 
discourse suffered serious interruption by reason of the 
numbers who crowded into the aisles to gaze on the portent, 
or to patronise the church-ale. A few from time to time 
made their way to the chancel, so as to catch portions of the 
discourse, and joined in the hum of approval by which the 
r^ular listeners testified their appreciation of each teUing 
point. The majority of the oongr^tion stood, a few only 
being accommodated with seats, ionongst these were the 
justice, Abraham Slender and his mother, William Silence, 
wiUi Squire Petre and the lady Katherine, who had ridden 
over from Petre Manor for the interesting occasion. 

The discourse was indeed worth riding many miles to hear. 
The preacher chose as his text the words Being dead, yet 
speaketh. After a learned exordium, in the course of which 
he referred to Aristotle de HistoriA Ammalium, lib. vii cap. 
9, he approached the topic of the day. The word ' monster ' 
he derived ' a monstrando, qwia TMrnstrarUwr* as this portent 
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is now displayed before your eyes. But I would also add tU 
monstrmt. Tbej are showed tiiat they may show the special 
handiwork of Prtrndence, and though peradventure dead, yet 
■peak.' Why should not this p^t^it be as instructive as the 
i^pearaoce of a comet? 'Each ocmiet (as experience hath 
tai^t men) is in its kind doctrinal, and blazeth forth 
something or other worthy our obsenration. Nee in vawum 
Miea arwrt eometa : seldom are those super-terrestrial blazes 
kindled in vain. Men do commonly count them pfwmmcios 
belli el ealamilaiumf forerunners of some imminent calamities.^ 
Then followed the practical application. At this pdnt, 
however, the notes of the diarist become somewhat defectiva' 
The preacher had asked Qwi$ peeeavU t and was replying 
Neque kde mque pwrefiUee, when he found the attention <m[ 
his audience suddenly distoacted. 'Have patience, good 
people,' he exclaimed again and again with increasing warmth; 
for he was not so meek as that 'most gentle pmpiter' of 
whom Boealind asks ; ' what tedious homily of love have you 
wearied your parishioners withal, and never cried, ''Have 
patience, good people " ? ' ' His efforts were in vain, and the 
cause of uie disturbance soon became apparent. It was due 
to the arrival in the church porch of a pedlar, who proceeded 
to advertise his wares at the top of his voice, somewhat as 
fidlows: 

Lawn as white as driven snow ; 
Cyprus black as e'er was crow ; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces and for noses ; 
Bugle bracelet) necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady's chamber ; 
Golden quiHfs and stomachers, 

^ The learniiig difpla^ in thk ditcoune nised doubts in mj mind m to 
whether it wm the ori^al compoeition of Sir Topas, or something in the 
natore of a homily, proper to be used on oooasions of the kind. The latter 
theory is borne out by tne (set that the selfsame discourse was deliTered at 
Plymouth in the year ldS(^, and printed in a pamplet entitled ' A True and 
Certaine Relation of a Stnuige-Birth which was borne at Stonehouse in the 
Parish of Plimmouth on the 20th of October, 14S85, together with the Notes 
of a Sermon preached Octi^Mr 28, 1«85, in the Church of Plimmouth at the 
interring of the sayd Birth.' (Reprinted in Arber's Old Book CoUeOort^ 
MioceUtmy). 

* A$ rou L, iii. 2. ISS. 
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For my lads to give their dears. 

Pins aiid poking sticks of steel, 

What maids lad: from head to heel : 

Gome buy of me, come : come buy, c<»ne buy ; 

Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry : 

Gome buy.i Wini. Tale. ir. 4. 220. 

The attraction was evidently great, for Sir Topas was 
speedily deserted by the female portion of his congreeation, 
and by not a fevr of the other sex. He soon brought his 
discourse to a somewhat inglorious conclusion, in the presence 
of few beyond the ' ring of country gentles ' seated in the 
chanceL 

** Gome home with us to dinner, Master Silence," said Petre 
to William, as they left the church togetiier; '*we will 
discourse of Oxford days after the fashion of your father and 
Master Shallow, when they touch on Glement's Inn." 

'^I cannot vidthstand the temptation of such excellent 
discourse," said William Silence, ** and with the leave of the 
fair lady Eatberine, I gladly accept your proffered hospitalitv." 

As they left the church tc^ether, they found the pedlar 
the centre of an eager crowd, l^fore whom he was displaying 
a broadsheet on which was printed a marvellous ballaa. This 
was a true and certain history of the portent, in doggerel 
verse, illustrated with a rude woodcut, and attested by the 
hands of Sir Topas and the churchwardens of the parish, 
Abraham Slender witnessing it as a marksman. ' Why should 
I carry lies abroad?' said the pedlar, whcnn we know as 
Atttolycus. 

niis was not the only ballad in his wallet, and Petre and 
his companion pause to listen for a moment as Simple and 
his sweetheart Mopsa, with their friend Dorcas, cheapen his 
waiea 

Simple. [Oawn.] What hast here t ballads 1 
Mop. Pray now, buy some : I love a ballad in print o' life, for 
then we are sure they are true. 

1 Some such experience, we may be sure, prompted Bishop Orindal's injnno- 
tion to the laity at York : 'The ohurohwardexie shall not luffer any pedlar, or 
others whataoeTcr, to set oat any wares to sale, either in the jporohes of churches 
or in the ohniohyaid, nor anywhere else fm holy days or Simdays while any 
part oi divine serrioe is in d<^ng or while any sermon is in pveaoKung.' 
(1671-2.) 
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Ped, [Autolycua,] Here's one to a very doleful tune, how a 
usurer's wife was brought to bed of twenty money bags at a burden, 
and how she longed to eat adders' heads and toads carbonadoed. 

Mop, Is it true, think you f 

Ped. Very true, and but a month old. 

Dor. Bless me from marrying a usurer ! 

Ped. Here's the midwife's name to 't, one Mistress Taleporter, 
and five or six honest wives that were present Why should I 
carry lies abroad? 

Mop. Pray you now, buy it 

Sim. Come on, lay it by : and let's first see more ballads ; we'll 
buy the other things anon. 

Ped. Here's another ballad of a fish that appeared upon the 
coast on Wednesday the fournscore of April, forty thousand 
fathom above water, and sung this ballad against the hard hearts 
of maids : it was thought she was a woman and was turned into a 
cold fish, for she would not exchange flesh with one that loved her. 
The ballad is very pitiful and as true. 

Dor. Is it true, too, think you f 

Ped. Five justices' hands at it, and witnesses more than my 
pack will hold. 

Sim. Lay it by too : another. 

Ped. This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty one. 

Mop. Let's have some merry ones. 

Ped. Why, this is a passing merry one and goes to the tune of 
Hwo maids wooing a man;' there's scarce a maid westward, but 
she sings it ; 'tis in request I can tell you.^ Wini. Tcde, iv. 4. 262. 

This is the self-same roguish pedlar whom we have met in 
forei^ parts travelling under the name of Autolycus, but 
who 18 in trutii when at home in GlouceBtershire none other 

^ Ballads and broadridas on the popalar subject of monsters were namerons 
in the days of the diarist No fewer than ten are inclnded in a ooUeotion of 
8e?enty-nine black-letter ballada and broadsides printed between the yean 
1669 and 1697 (London, J. Lilly, 1870). Autolyoos may have had some of 
them in his naok, for one ii entiued, ' The tme disoription of this mameUouB 
strannge Fishe which was taken on Thursday was Sennight the zW. d^y of 
June this present month in the yoare of our Lord God, MD. Izlx.' Some of 
these curious productions were evidently composed with a view to some 
religious function like that celebrated in Shallow Ohurch, concluding with 
pious doggerel of which the following is a fair specimen : 

All je that dothe beholde and see this monstrous sight so strange, 
Let it to you a preachyng be from sy nfull lyfe to chaunge ; 
For in these latter dayes trulye the Lord straunge syghts doth showe, 
By tokens in the heauens hye and on the yearth l)elowe. (Ballad 1564.) 
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than the elder Sly the pedlar of Burton-heath, whose son 
Christopher, ' by education a card-maker, by transmntation a 
bear-herd, and now by present profession a tinker,' was (he 
tells us) ' by birth a pedlar/* 

Standing in the church porch, the pedlar is quickly sur- 
rounded by an admiring crowd. There are matrons who 
listen with sympathetic ears to the gruesome tales told by 
his well-authenticated ballads and broadsides ; simple village 
maidens gazing with rapture on his glittering gew-gaws ; and 
simpler rustic swains ensnared into cheapening his wares. 
Well may he exclaim when his day's work is done, and his 
trumpery all sold: 'Ha^ ha! what a fool Honesty is! and 
Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman I'* 

The crowd make way for the Petres and Silence as they 
leave the church and, passing through the churchyard, reach 
the village green. 

With them let us pause for a moment and note the scene 
which presented itself to their eyes. The entire space 
between the churchyard and Abraham Slender's house was 
studded with bootl^ and alive with preparations for the 
merry-making which was to follow the church service of the 
morning. Hither had flocked, as vultures to a carcass, the 
rogues and vagabonds of the county. In the years which 
preceded the establishment of a poor-law England was 
flooded with a torrent of vagrancy and pauperism constituting 
a real social danger of the age. This feature of rural life 
will be found faithfully reflected in the mirror held up to it 
by Shakespeare. 

These are the 'vagrom men' whom Dogberry bid the 
watch to comprehend, and if one would not stand, to ' take 
no note of him, but let him go ; and presently call the rest 
of the watch together, and thank God you are rid of a 
knave.'* They are the 'vagabonds, rascals and runaways 
. . . famish'd beggars, weary of their lives,' with whom, 
according to Bichard, his army had to cope.^ 

These rogues and vagabonds were of certain recognised 
orders, clearly defined as the estates of the realm. The 

^ Tarn, <^8hrew, Ind. ii. 20. > fFitU. Tale, iv. 4. 606. 

* Much Ado, iL 8. 25. « MJi. Ill v. 8. 816. 
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Abraham man acecmling to Awdelay^ 'is he that walketh 
bare armed, and bare l^^ed, and f ajneth hym self e mad, and 
caryeth a packe of wool, or a stycke with baken on it, or such 
lyke toy, and nameth himself poore Tom/ And so when 
Edgar oame on the stage in King Lear * disguised as a mad- 
man,' and naming himself poor Tom, the audience at the 
Olobe at once recognised a familiar figure. 

Edg, Who gives anything to poor Tom t whom the foul fiend 
hath led through fire and through flame, and through ford and 
whirlpool, o'er hog and quagmire. . . . Bless thy fine wits t Tom's 
areola— O do de, do de, do de. Bless thee from whirlwinds, star- 
blasting and takingi Do poor Tom some charity, whom the foul 
fiend vexes. K, Lear^ iii 4. 61. 

Then there was the prygman' or prygger; 'for to 
prigge signifieth in their language to steal*' 'What 
manner of fellow was he that roobed you?' asked the 
clown of Autolycus who had just picked his pocket. 

AtU. A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about with troU-my 
dames^ . . . having flown over many knavish professions, ha 
settled only in rogue ; some call him Autolycus. 

Clo, Out upon him 1 prig for my life, prig ; he haunis wakes, 
fairs, and bear-baitings. WitU. TdU, iv. 3. 89. 

The pedlars were comparatively respectable, for Harman 
says of them that ' they oee not all euill, but of an indif- 
ferent behauiour.' In this particular they were not very un- 
like to him whom we have just left vencUng his wares in the 
church porch. 

Akin to the nrigs are the 'dronken tynckers,' of whom 
Harman says tnat they 'be beastlv people,' an opinion 
shared, I doubt not, by ' ICarian Hacket, the fat ale-wife of 
Wincot,' in regard to a certain member of the fraternity of 
vagabonds, by birth as well as by profession; namely, 
Christopher Sly, ' by present profession a tinker,' who was on 
his own showing ' fourteen pence on the score for sheer ale.'^ 

1 Frai0mUU qf VaeaJUmda, 1665. 

* AwdeUy. ' Harman, Camai for Ounitors, 1567. 

* The ladiM with whom these gentry oonaorted were known aa trolls, or 
doxies ; ' with heigh I the dozy over the dale,' sings Autoljens. 

* Tarn. 4^ Skftw, Ind. 3. 21. 
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A troublesome knave was he who was known at ohoplogie. 
Aooording to Awdelay the ohoplogyke is 'he that when 
his majte rebuketh him of hjB fault he wyll geue hym XX 
wordes for one, els byd the deuils Pater noster in silence. 
This proude prating knave wyll maintaine his naughtines 
when he is rebuked for them.' ' How now, how now, chop- 
logic ! ' said Capulet to Juliet, when she would maintain her 
naughtiness though rebuked by her father ; ' what is this ? ' 

* Proud,' and ' I thank you,' and ' I thank you not,' 
And yet ' not proud ; ' mistress minion, yon, 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. 

Bom. and Jul. iiL 6. 150. 

Then there is the ruffler, plaoed by Harman first among 
the vagabonds, ' because he is first in degre of this odious 
order, and is so called in a Statute made for the punishment 
of Yacabonds, in the XXYII yeare of Eyng Henry the eight, 
late of most famous memory.' And when Satuminus spoke 
reproachful words to Andronicus, he ofifered him a valiant 
son-in-law : 

One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons, 
To ru£Se in the commonwealth of Borne. 

Tii. Andr. I 1. 312. 

The rogue, properly so called, was a vagabond of low 
degree, herding with the beasts of the field, and * their end 
is ey dier hanginge, which they call trininge in their language, 
or die miserably of some loathsome disease.' ' Mine enemy's 
dog,' says Cordelia, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Agaimt my fire ; and wast thou fain, poor father. 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw t JST. Lear^ iv. 7. 36. 

It is said by Harrison^ that Henry VIII. 'did hang up 
threescore and twelve thousand in his time.' But in spite 
of hanging, starvation, misery, and diseases, the country 
swarm^ with these 'roguing thieves.'' Their number is 
estimated by Harrison as not less than ten thousand ; and 

> DernHpHm f^Bngland, ' PiHeU$, ir. 1. 97. 
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we may be certain that the rest of the fraternity, with 
Autolycus, were always to be found at wakes, fairs, bear- 
baitings, and (not least of all) on such occasions as the holy- 
ale at Shallow.^ 

William Silence little thought as he stood with the 
Fetres on the village green, amused spectators of the humours 
of the church-ale, that his fate and that of Anne Squele 
trembled in the balance. And yet such was the fact. Master 
Shallow was at that moment walking with his sister Mistress 
Slender across the green, arranging the preliminaries of the 
projected marriage between Abraham Slender and Anne 
Squele. He had opened the matter to old Will Squele the 
day before at the hunting, and had found as little difficulty 
with him as with Master Page of Windsor when he went to 
him on a similar errand about a year before. It was the old 
story. William Silence was the younger son of a small 
country gentleman. He had to make Ins way in the world 
by his wits, not being (as was Hamlet's waterfly Osric) 
'spacious in the possession of dirt'^ Now the wit of man 
is a commodity that cannot be surveyed, walked over, and 
appraised by your Squeles and your Shallows, in the same 
manner as the soil by which the crust of the earth is now 
for the most part covered. No doubt Abraham Slender kept 
but three men and a boy ; but this was only until his mother 
be dead, and he could make a jointure of one hundred and 
fiftv pounds a year. The land was thera It could be seen, 
ana the assurances could be kept under lock and key in a 
strong chest. And so Will Squele's choice fell on Abraham 
Slender. 

As for Anne, she said, with her predecessor in the justice's 
favour : 

This IB my father's choice. 
O, what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a-year ! 

Merry Wives^ iii. 4. 31. 

But let us not despair of William Silence's suit, but rather 
let us wish him victory over his ' foolish rival, that her 

> See Note, Jtoguea amd Vagabonds. * Hamkt, v. 2. 90. 
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father likes Only for his possessions are so huge,' ^ and let 
US say with mine host of the (barter: 'he will cany'ti he will 
carry 't ; 'tis in his buttons ; he will carry't' » 

** William Silenoe doth affect the wench/' said Shallow to 
his sister ; << this much I learned from Will Squele, and it 
may be that she favoureth his suit These wenches be but 
silly fools. The lad hath a ready wit and a high spirit, and 
it may be that these yanities overcloud her vision, so that 
she discemeth not the land It must be remembered, good 
sister, that though she be a Shallow, 'tis but on her great- 
grandmother's side; thou didst not say yea to Abraham 
Slender's father for his wit or his learning, I warrant thee, 
good sister." 

** I hope I knew my duties better than so to demean my- 
self, and yet my soodman had a pleasant and a ready wit 
I've ofttimes h^ird thee tell the tale of how a' stol e " 

"Aye, marry, it is a good jest It is an old jest It is 
both good and old. Ctm there be more said? Abraham 
Slender shall wed the wench. Bobert Shallow shall not be 
withstood in his own county of Gloucester, and by the 
younger son of cousin Silence, save the mark 1 It was not 
80 in Windsor. A justice of the peace should not essay to 
command a wife but in his own county. Master Squele and 
Cousin Silence will have a care that I am answered in this 
matt^. As for William Silence, I fear that much learning 
hath undone him." 

" The which can never be laid to the charge of my son, 
brother Bobert When a' doth spc^dc, a's an absolute Shallow, 
though I say it that should not glory in my infirmities. But 
in feature a' somewhat favoureth his father, which is indeed 
as it should be, for what's bred in the bone will come out in 
the face." 

" Well, well," said the justice, " he's well enough. I have 
broken the matter to Master Will Squela He will give his 
daughter three hundred pounds. Abraham can make her a 
jointure of one hundred and fifty. The man of law is draw- 
ing the specialties, and Sir Hugh Evans will marry them 
when it shall please me to fix the day." 

1 Tmo OmU, ii 4. 174. * Merry JFives, iiL 2. 70. 

K 
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"And hast opened the matter to my son Abraham ?" 

"Aye, marry," said the justice, "and he hath dealt with 
it in a becoming fashion. He said he would marry her upon 
any reasonable demands. He would do a greater thing than 
that, upon my request, in any reason. A' meant wdl, ay, 
that a' did. Ay, I think my cousin meant welL" 

Thus disposing of the fate of William Silence and Anne 
Squele, Master Bobert Shallow and his sister arrived at the 
home of the latter. All that remains of the old dwelling of 
the Slenders, long since converted into a farmhouse, may be 
seen standing at the further end of the village green from 
the ancient church. The passing stranger pauses to admire 
the fine old Tudor archway, now built up into the farmyard 
wall, through which Shallow and his sister entered the 
oourWard where the Petres and William Silence were mount- 
ing their horses to ride across the wold to dinner at Fetre 
Manor. 

Taking leave courteously of old Mistress Slender and of 
the justice, and bestowing a groat on Peter Simple who held 
his horse's head, Petre mustered his small party for their 
homeward ride. Following a track defined by ruts of pass- 
ing wagons, which would not now be dignified by the name 
of a road, the riders arrived at the pale enclosing the park 
in which Petre had expected to meet ' these rascal knaves ' 
his serving-men, when he brought home his bride to his old- 
fashioned manor-house among the Cotswold Hills. 

There were strange doings then in Petre Manor, and the 
tale lost nothing by telling in the taverns and alehouses of 
Gloucestershire. Clement Perkes, we may be sure, had told 
the story to his Stratford visitor over their ale. But 
William Silence was a late arrival from London, and had 
not time to pick up the gossip of the neighbourhood. His 
head just now was full of other matters, and his only infor- 
mation on the subject was that conveyed to him by his 
senses ; — ^that his old Oxford friend had wedded a lady of 
spirit and beauty, who made him to all appearance a most 
loving and charming wife. 

The place wore a neglected and deserted air, as of one 
whose master cared more for wandering abroad than for 
looking after domestic matters at boma Crossing the half- 
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choked and neglected moat, Silence and his friends dis- 
mounted in a grass-grown courtyard, surrounded by the 
ancient and mouldering manor-house, half stonework, half 
timber, which had sheltered many generations of Petre& 
There had been indeed some improvement in the condition 
of the serving-men who rushed out to meet their master, 
since it was said of them : 

Nathaniel't coat, sir, was not fully made, 

And Gabriert pumps were all unpink'd i' the heel ; 

There was no link to colour Peter's hat, 

And Walter's dagger was not come from sheathing : 

There were none Ene but Adam, Ralph, and Gregory : 

The rest were ragged, old, and beggarly ; 

Yet, as they are, here are they come to meet you. 

Tarn, of Shrew, iv. 1. 135. 

For the orders of old Groome (he was as much Grumio, as 
Fetre was Petruchio) had in some sort been attended to. 
' Let their heads be sleekly combed, their blue coats brushed 
and their garters of an indifferent knit: let them curtsy 
with their left 1^ and not presume to touch a hair of my 
master's horse-tail till they kiss their hands.'^ 

As William Silence looked round the courtyard his atten- 
tion was diverted from the mouldering house and ancient 
retainers by the cordial and unmistakable welcome accorded 
to its master by another class of occupants. In one comer 
a badger peered cautiously from a butt or barrel which, lyiuj 
on the ground, served it as an earth. In another, a fine oL 
dog-fox of the greyhound kind rattled the chain by which 
he was fastened, to attract the attention of his master; a 
handsome but a treacherous pet. The tale of his misdeeds 
in after life suggested a simile : 

For treason is but trusted like the fox. 

Who ne'er so tame, so cheriah'd and lock'd up, 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

1 Hen, IV, V. 2. 9. 

Along one side of the courtyard ran a long low shed in 
which were hawks of every kind, "from the proud falcon to 

" Tarn, ef Shrew, iv. 1. 93. 
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the humble eyess-musket They recognised the presence of 
their master after the fashion of the 'royal bird' of Jupiter, 
the ' holy eagle/ who ' prunes ^ the immortal wing and cloys 
bis beak, As when his god is pleased.' ^ 

A raven of glossiest plumage hopped eagerly across the 
pavement, and, eyeing Silence with curious glance, greeted 
Master Fetre by directing against his jack-boots vigorous 
but ineffective charges of his long and sharp beak. When 
the door of the hall was opened by Curtis, a chorus of sporting 
dogs headed by Troilus the spaniel greeted their master, 
while ' the little dogs and all. Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart,' ' 
barked joyously around their mistress. 

"I perceive, Master Petre," said Silence, " that you have 
not lost your love for the brute creation, which gave you as 
your companion at Oxford yonder brock that is now daring 
the assaults of the dog so that he may welcome your 
approach." 

"* These," said Fetre, " are friendships which I have laid in 
store against evil days. If it should be my lot to fdl out 
with fortune, I would have around me some eyes besides 
thine, my bonnie Kate, into which I may look without read- 
ing therein the story of my decline.^ But come, Master 

> To ' prune' is a technical term in falconry, 'one of the l^deU tennis 
that belong to hawkis,' aooording to the Soke of SL Albam, When a hawk 

S rones, or picks her feathers, ' she is lyking and lusty, and whanne she bathe 
oone she wiU rowse hire rnvghtyly.' * Cloys is doubtless a misprint for 
cUy$f that is, elaw$. Those who have kept hawks must often have obserred 
the habit which they ha^e of raisinff one foot, and whetting the beak against 
it This is the action to which Shakespeare refers ' (Harting, Ornithology of 

» ^mb. y. 4. 118. » K. Lear, iiL 6. 65. 

* Homer, like Shakespeare, has many bad words and few good to throw at 
a dog, but he recognises him as the companion of man. And both he and 
Shakespeare bear testimony to his fidelity, and unchsnging love of his 
master. Sir Henry Holland {BeedUciiofu of Past Life)' relates that Lord 
Nugent (whom he calls the greatest Shakespearian scholar of his day) bet 
him a guinea tiiat no passage could be found in Shakespeare commending 
directly or indirectly the moial qualities of the dog. Sir Henry paid, after a 
year's careful search — this was before the days of Mrs. Cowden Olarke, Dr. 
Schmidt, or the monumental Lexicon, which Shakespearian students owe to the 
industry of Mr. Bartlett It was money paid under a mistime of fact, for 
Timon, turned misanthrope, thus contrasted the faithfulness of the dog with 
the faithlessness of mankmd : 

Tim. Who, without those means thou talkeet of, didst thou ever know 
belored! 
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Silence, I hope Sir Topas and the ride have bestowed on you 
as good an appetite as they have on me.** 

As William Silence sat down with his host to the plain 
but substantial dinner set forth in the long dark oaken hall, 
he observed that foreign travel and experience had wrought 
but little change in the Fetre whom he knew so well at 
Oxford. While he recalled his * odd humours ' which had 
prompted him ofttimes to go but ' mean apparelled/ and 
sometimes led him into more serious adventures, he reflected 
on the substratum of good sense, pluck, and mother-wit 
which always stood him in stead. And after the lady 
Eatherine had withdrawn, when his heart was warmed by 
Petre's generous vmie he determined to act on an impulse 
which Imd been gradually gaining strength during the day, 
and, opening to his friend the state of affairs between him and 
Anne Squele, he resolved to appeal to him for advice and 
assistance. Although he had not the knowledge which we 
possess of Fetre's matrimonial views, and experiences, he 
knew enough of his character to divine that his advice would 
not be hampered by the local prejudices and conventional 
views which William Silence had never regarded with 
respect, and towards which he now found himself in an 
attitude of hopeless antagonism. 

Fetre listened to his friend's story with evident interest. 
When Silence had concluded, he thought for a moment. 
Then, rising from his seat, and striking the table so violently 

Apem. Myself. 

Tim, I nndentand thee ; thou hmdst some means to keep a dog. 

Tim, of Athens, iv. 8. 814. 
The Qsefhl qualities of the dog are fnUy reco^ised, ' every one According to 
the gift which bounteous nature Hath in nim closed' {Macbeth, iii. 1. 97), 
and especially the oualities which are valuable in the running hound. But 
the horse, not the aog, was the chosen friend and companion of Shakespeare. 
Scott, on the other hand, loved the dog as a friend, but traduced him as a 
hound hunting by scent. Scott, as we know firom his early letters, had been 
an enthusiastic courser. But he did not possess Shakespeare's knowledge of 
running hounds and of their methods of pursuit when they can no 
longer hunt by sight but are driven to their noses. Had it been otherwise 
he could not have described the hounds with which Fitz-James hunted the 
stag (bloodhounds of black St. Hubert's breed) as baffled and unable to 
account for their stac, simply because he dashed down a darksome glen and 
was lost to hound and hunters ken, in a sinkingcondition, when (as we have 
seen) scent becomes more and more burning. The word ' ken ' tells its own 
tale. The bloodhounds were then coursing the deer. 
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that the parrot dropped from his perch in fright, he said: 
" If I mistake not, I can help you in this matter with some- 
what better than good advice. I have of late received letters 
from my kinsman, Sir John Ferrot, now Lord Deputy of 
Lreland, in which he bids me tell him if I know of any 
young gentleman of parts, who is willing to adventure for 
that country — ^but stay, I will fetch the letter itself." 

Opening a worm-eaten cabinet of the blackest oak, Fetre 
pulled out a miscellaneous assortment of articles — jesses for 
hawks; couples, leashes, capes, collars and trashes for 
hounds ; with tavern bills, and other such-like unconsidered 
trifles. 

" As you know of old. Master Silence, my coffers are not 
of the well-ordered sort, but all will come right at last — ^nay, 
here is the letter; my kinsman writes: 'And now of the 
happy and blessed turn the Queen's afTaires have taken in 
this Ilande. The Irishrie, being by continual warres so 
wasted that scarce anie of them — ^'nay, this concerns the 
wars, but you are a man of peace ; stay, here it is : 

Moreover, the lande of this islande is for the most part held by no 
tenure of lawful origin, but by a certain lewde custom to which the 
barbarous inhabitants give the name of Tanistry, wherein is much 
that is contrary to the lawes both of God and man, and to the 
nature and etemall fitness of things in regard to the tenure of 
lande. And I am informed by wose of my council who are 
skilled in such matters that the rightful title of the Queen Her 
most excellent M^jestie to good store of the lande of this islande 
might be peaceably established by the labours of cunninge and 
paynful lawyers, whereby it might be purged of the unlawful 
usages & salvage customs by the which it is now overlayd and de- 
filed, to the dishonour of God, and the great losse of the Queen 
Her Majesty. Wherefore if you can send unto me any younge 
man of gentyl birth and good repute, learned in the lawe & with 
special skille in the matter of tenures, escheats, and forfeiture, I 
will ensure him profitable employment herein, and such a degree 
of favour and countenance as may gain for him fairs recompense 
in this worlds, as well as the assurance of partaking in such good 
workes as may tend to his eternall welfare. 

" Now, Master Silence, what say you to the prospect thus 
held out to you?" 
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** I like it well, Master Petre, and I heartily thank yon. 
What especially moves me is the hope thereby held ont to 
me of being forthwith enabled to maintain a wife. For 
beinp but of late admitted to the degree of an utter 
barrister " 

'' I take you," said Petre, " you have learned already to set 
more store on the bird in the hand than on two in the bush. 
But come, let us join the lady Eatherine in her bower. If I 
mistake not she will further your suit, and if I help you to a 
living, why, she may help you to a wife." 

When the matter was opened to Eatherine, she entered 
into the project with all the energy of her nature. The 
plan of campaign was soon arranged. It was, as might 
have been expected from its authors, short, sharp, and 
decisive. There were to be no tedious long-drawn wooings, 
no parleyinffs with old Will Squele, no negotiations with 
Master Shallow. William Silence was to ask Anne, fair 
and straight, to marry him forthwith and go with him to 
Ireland, to seek their fortune under the patronage of the 
Lord Deputy, bespoken on their behalf by Master Petre. 

The sports which had been arranged for the following 
days lent themselves readily to the development of the ]^an. 

On Monday, Petre flew his hawks on Uotswold, and Will 
Squele with his daughter Anne were to be of the company, 
and on the following day all had been bidden to hunt the 
deer with greyhound and cross-bow in the justice's park; 
This hunt had been in fact designed by the justice so that 
Abraham Slender might have an opportunity of advancing 
his suit to Anne Squele in the seclusion of the stand or 
ambush from which they would shoot the driven deer. This 
much was shrewdly suspected by Silence, and he imparted 
his suspicions to his friend. 

" 'Twere rare sport," said Petre, " to upset their schemes. 
Tou know the old saw, ' there's no such sport as sport by 
sport o'erthrown.'^ Can you prevail with John Hunt that 
he may put Mistress Anne in some sequestered stand of 
which Abraham Slender wots not, and so carry it off with 
the justice that it may be believed that he did it in error ? ** 

" Latf^i L. L. ▼. 2. 168. 
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"I know not whether I may prevail with John Hunt/' 
said Silence, ^ but I know of somewhat that will" 

"Then/' said Petre, ^put money in thy purse, use it and 
spare not It may be that in lieu of a buck you slay a hart 
And now, my Eate, let's to the court and view the hawks. 
Here, take thy hood like a noble falcon as thou art None 
but an eyess may weather unhooded. Come, let's to the 
hawks. They are of the best, though I say it that should 
not" 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

I know her spirits are as ooj and wild 

As haggards of the rock. Much Ado aboui Nothing, 

Mastbr Pktrb's hawks were, in truth, worthy of his com- 
mendatioiiy and since our diarist has thought it worth while 
to bestow upon them a large share of his tediousness, we 
of the nineteenth century who cannot hope to see them in 
the flesh may find a few minutes spent in his company 
to be not altogether wasted, if we are enabled thereby to 
realise in some degree the favourite sport of our ancestors 
and to apprehend allusions which might otherwise have 
escaped us. 

When Silence had passed with his host from the hall 
into the courtyard they found there an arrival This was 
a young man mounted on a stout Galloway nag and bearing 
with him a newly taken and untrained hawk. Petre 
immediately recognised the stranger who had accompanied 
Clement Perkes to yesterday's assembly, by whose gentle 
bearing and superiority to his surroundings Petre had 
been more strongly impressed than were the untravelled 
and unsophisticated natives of Gloucestershire. His errand 
was soon explained. Clement Perkes had captured a fine 
young hawk, and he begged Master Petre to accept it at his 
hands. It would seem that the worthy yeoman conceived 
himself to be under some obligation to his powerful neigh- 
bour. It may be that Petre in his blunt honest way had 
counteracted the influence bespoken by Davy on behalf of 
that arrant knave, William Visor of Woncot This, how- 
ever, is mere conjecture. The diary contains no notice of 
the suit of Visor against Perkes. I wish it were otherwise. 

W 
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A day would have been well spent at quarter sessions in 
hearing Justice Shallow give the charge/ and in enjoying 
the humours of constables and third-boroughs, as the head- 
boroughs were commonly called, — * third, or fourth, or fifth 
borough'' as Christopher Sly has it— Dogberry, Verges, 
Elbow, or Dull; all would have afforded matter for the 
diarist's pen. But we must take things as we find them. 
I only know that Petre graciously accepted Clement Perkes's 
gift, and courteously invited the stranger, when he had 
committed the hawk to the falconer's care, to accompany 
the party on their visit to the hawks. 

To such chance encounters the world owes more than 
it suspects. 

The afternoon was fine, and the hawks had been taken 
from the hawk-house or mews where they were confined 
at night and during the moulting season.' They stood 
'weathering' in the open courtyard, attached by long 
leathern leashes to upright cylindrical pieces of wood, 
known as block& Around the legs of each bird there 
constantly remained fastened 'jesses';^ narrow strips of 
soft leather, with small flat silver rincs called 'varvels,' 
through which passed the leash or line by which the hawk 
was held in hand by the falconer in the field or attached to 
perch or block. 

There stood *old Joan/ her master's delight and pride. 
She was a true falcon, a female of the species properly 
called 'peregrine,'^ but sometimes, by way of special honour, 

1 ' Common formi ' of chargei to be delivered at quarter aeerions, yvtw 
oeefttl to jnatices lacking in knowledge or invention, are given in Lambarde s 
EirenarehOf a TretUm on the Office of Justica of Peace, already referred to, 
and tmblished in 1581. I>(M;berry*8 charge to the watch waa a reminiaoence 
of wnat he had heard with admiration from the lipe of the jusUoea at 
quarter aeasions. 

" Tarn, of Shrew, Ind. i 13. 

' Hence the expression 'mew up* or 'mew* in the sense of 'confine.' Tavn, 
of Shrew, I 1. 87. 188; K. John, iv. 2. 57 ; Mids. N. Dr. i 1. 71 ; iWcA. ///. 
i 1. 88. 182 ; Ibid, 8. 189 ; Bom. and JuL iiL 4. 11. 

« Othello, iiL 8. 261. 

* The ' peregrine ' falcons, though of an indigenous species, were mostly 
imported from abroad. Qreat numbers were taken at Yalkenswaard in 
Holland, during the annual migration of birds. A description of the mode 
of capture will be found in lir. Hartins's Bnaye on Spori amd NeUunU 
ffidmy. An aooount of a year's capture is given in The Field of December 
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' gentle '; a noble bird, with full dark eye, hooked and azure 
beak, the rich brown of her plumage on back and head 
contrasting with the sober colours of the plain but useful 
goshawk standing by her side. 

'The female of all byrdes of praye and ravyne is ever 
more huge than the male, more ventrous, bardie, and 
watchful,' and the female peregrine has given her name to 
the gentle art of falconry, 'because,' says Turbervile, 'the 
falcon doth pass all other hawkes in boldness and curtesie, 
and is most familiar to man of all other byrdes of praye.' 

But those who, like Shakespeare, were careful to use 
terms of art aright, distinguished the 'falconer,' who pur- 
sued his quarry with the long-winged hawk or falcon, bom 
the ' astringer.' The latter was so called from the goshawk 
or estridge (Ft. austour or aviowr ; Lat. astwr\ the repre- 
sentative of the race of short-winged hawks.^ 

For you must know that every hawk is not a falcon, 
although every falcon is included under the generic term of 
hawk. Amidst all the confused nomenclature of the older 
books on falconry, the distinction between the long-winged 
falcon and the short-winged hawk is never lost sight of. 
The ' falcon, towering in her pride of place,'' is a d^erent 
creature from Master Ford's ' fine hawk for the bush,'^ with 
which he invited his friends to go a-birding after breakfast 
The reader will be in no danger of confounding these differ- 
ent species after he has witnessed their periormances in 
the company of the diarist and his friends. In the mean- 
time, suffice it to say that the long- winged hawks — such as 
the gerfalcon, peregrine falcon, merlin, and hobby — differ 
not only in structure of wing and beak, but in their mode of 

12, 1896, from which it appears that the hag^d falcon stiU deserves the 
character given her by the old writers. One or the hawks taken was a fine 
haggard falcon, described as having become very tame and gentle, notwith- 
standing her recent capture. 

^ Bert, in his Treatise of Hawks and Hawking (1619), gives directions 
* worthy to be had in eooa estimation both of the falconer and austringer,' 
but specially addressed to the latter ; and the Perfect booke, of keeping 
sparkawkes and goshawkes (first printed by Mr. Harting from a MS. of about 
uie year 1575) is intended to correct errors of ' unskilful ostringera' ' They 
be called ostringers which are the keepers of (Joshawkes or Tercelles' 
(Chntleman's Mademis), 

» Madfeth, ii. 4. 12. » Merry Wives, iu. 8. 247. 
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flying and seizing their quarry, from the short-winged kinds, 
of which the goshawk and sparrow-hawk alone were used in 
falconry. 

The former are the true falcons, ' fine-tempered, senerous 
birds, whose home is in the open country, and whose 
dashing style of flight is only a^^atpted to wild plains and 
hills.'^ TTiey are hawks of the tower and of the lure, 
towering aloft in their pride of place, thence descending on 
their prey with a downward stoop or swoop, and finally 
coming to the lure. 

The short-winged goshawk and sparrow-hawk, on the 
other hand, are the true 'hawks/ as distinguished from 
the nobler race of *falcon&' They are birds of the fist, 
flying after their prey from their master's hand and return- 
ing to it when the flight is over ; using it, in fact, in lieu of 
the bush whence in a state of nature they pursue bird or 
rabbit They are 'shifty, lurching fliers, deadly enough in 
their own country, which is the close woodland, through 
which they can thread their way like a woodcock or owl, 
and that with extreme rapidity for a short distanca'^ 

And so we can understand how the art of an astringer 
differed from that of a falconer as widely as the hunting of 
a pack of beagles from that of foxhounds. Each had its 
own professors and treatises, and the stage direction in AlPs 
Well that Ends WM^ * enter a gentle astringer,' would not 
have puzzled an Elizabethan sportsman as it has perplexed 
learnt editors, who now for the most part omit this term 
of art, thereby missing a distinct and characteristic point 

It was the fashion of our ancestors to sneer at the French 
as falconers. They did not r^urd the rigour of the game, 
but condescended to any quarry that came in their way ; as 
their descendants are accused by British sportsmen of in- 
cluding in their gamebags the blackbird and the lark. 'We'll 
e'en to it like French falconers,' said Hamlet, 'fly at any 
thing we see.'* But of their skill in the art of an astringer 
there was no doubt When Turbervile comes to treat of 
the short-winged hawks he puts the opinion of his French 
masters in the forefront He writes ' of the goshawke, after 

^ Fakonry^ Badminton Library. > AIV$ Well, r. 1. 7. 

' Hamlei, iL 2. 450. 
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the opinion of Willian Tardiff, a Frenchman/ and 'of the 
sparowhawke out of the French authors,' both being in- 
duded in the 'genrall division of goshawkee, whom the 
Frenchmen call autawr* There was thus a special fitness 
in attaching to the Court of France a gentle astringer/ and 
there may have been good grounds for Helena's confidence in 
the power of the king's astringer whom she remembered 
to have seen in the Court. 

This man may help me to his migesty's ear. 

If he would spend his power. AIVb Well^ v. 1. 7. 

But let us return to old Joan, before whose block we left 
the company assembled. 

** I perceive," said Silence, '' that your favourite falcon is 
hooded when she weathers, from which I conclude you hold 
with Master Turbervile that pains are but lost with an eyees, 
and that you rather labour to man and reclaim the wild 
haggard of the rock." 

''Aye, my Ejite," said Petre, ''hath he not well said? 

^ The short-winffed hawk. eipeoUlly the goshawk, appears to have been 
from an early P<poa held in nigh estimation by the Frenon. For OaTendiah 
in his Life </ WoUey (1567) describes a visit to the house of a great French 
noble, in the hall of which was a hawk's perch whereon stood three or four 
fair goshawks. In Enffland the place of hononr would certainly have been 
occupied by peregrine falcon or tercel-gentle. According to the Boke of St, 
Albans^ the peregrine was the hawk of an earl, the goshawk of a yeoman. We 
learn from Mr. Harting's Bibliothsea Aeeipiiraria that French fidconers to 
this day apply the term fauetmnerie to flif^hts with long-winged hawks only, 
giving to flights with the short- winged kinds the 'expressive and very con- 
venient term avtounerie,' and that two treatises on Autawr$erie were 
published in Paris so lately as 1887. For *a gentle astringer' Stevens 
coigeotured 'a little stranffer,' but subsequently discovered his error, which, 
he savs, 'should teach oilfidence to those who conceive the words which 
they do not understand to be corruptions ; ' a lesson, alas, easily forgotten. 
Mr. Grant White, retaining the words of the Folio, and quoting from the 
Boke of St Albania 'they ben caUed Ostrigeres that keep gosnawkes or 
teroels,' adds, 'the tercel was the aristocrat amons hawks; Juliet calls 
Borneo " tercel-gentle." ' Mr. Hunter (lUustrations qf Shakapeare)^ rightly 
conceiving that 'a word or two more than commentators have given us 
is necessary for tiiie just apprehension of the kind of person intended,' 
supplies the want by pointing out that the astringer in question had the care 
of 'a species of hawk eallM gentles.' It is a pity to spoil so excellent 
a point, but an astringer had no more to do with a teroel-gsBtle than a 
M.F.H. witii beacdes. The teroel-eentle was the male of the peregrine ; the 
tercel of tiie goshawk. The wora 'gentle' indicates that this particular 
astringer was, as we should expect from his associates, a gentleman. 
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He knoweth thee for a haggard by thy hood. Nay, frown 
not, Kate, for what falconer would choose an eyess if he had 
skill to man a haggard ? " 

These words, I confess, as I read them in the diary, 
although they awakened some slumbering recollections, con- 
veyed no very clear idea to my mind, and as the reader may 
be in the same mental condition, I willingly impart to him 
the knowledge which enabled me to understand allusions, 
the point of which would otherwise have been lost. 

You may train your falcon in either of two ways. You 
may take from the eyrie the nestling or eyess (Fr. niais), 
rearing and making it to your use from its earliest days. 
Or you may capture a full-grown wild hawk, after she has 
been taught to fare for herself by the sternest of taskmasters 
for man or bird, — hunger : 

Quia ezpedivit psittaco suum x^'P^i 
Picasque docuit verba nostra conari t 
Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter. 

The lessons learned in this school will not be forgotten, 
and the wild hawk or haggard, reclaimed and manned, has 
learned somewhat to which the eyess can never attain. 
'Eyasses,' says Master Turbervile, 'are tedious, and do use 
to cry very much in their feedings, they are troublesome 
and pajmfull to be entered.' To the experienced falconer 
they seemed as useful and promising as a company of chil- 
dren in the eyes of an astute stage manager. ' An aery of 
children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of question, 
and are most tyrannically clapped for't,^ may be the fashion 
of the hour and berattle the common stages, but they afford 
scant hope of mature excellence. ' He that meddleth with 
an eyess,' says Master Bert, 'will spend his time to no 
purpose, except a long expectation of good will give him 
satisfaction.' 

And so, if you would have a hawk at once high-spirited, 
loving and tractable, you must man and train a haggard; 
that is to say, a wild hawk which has lived and fared 
at liberty until she has moulted for the first time and has 

1 BamUt, ii 2. 854. 
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assumed her adult plumage. On this point all the masters 
of falconry are of one mind. ' She has been forced often to 
praye for herself/ says Turbervile, and so her flight and 
stoopinff are more deadly, for in her old life, if she missed 
her bira, she had to go supperless to bed. 

But though the mid falcon makes the best hawk when 
manned and trained, t^e haggard unreclaimed ia the type of 
worthlessness and inconstancy. 

If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
rid whistle her off and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Othello, iii. 3. 260. 

The haggard falcon that has never learned constancy to 
her legitimate pursuit will ' check,' or change the quarry at 
which she is flown for any magpie or crow that fortune may 
throw in her way. 'The peregrine seems often to strike 
down birds for his amusement,' says Mr. St John, writing 
of the male haggard; 'I have seen one knock down and 
kill two rooks who were unlucky enough to cross his flicht 
without taking the trouble to look at t£em after they fell.'^ 
Inconstant and profitless ever, the untrained haggard is like 
the random jester. Clever he may be : for 

to do that well craves a kind of wit : 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time. 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye.^ This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man's art. 

Twelfth N. iu. 1. 68. 

And many a man has built on no more solid foundation a 
reputation for wisdom, which a lifetime of fruitless flights 
has failed to destroy. 

It is no easy task to reclaim the 'proud disdainful 
haggard.'* 'She hath lived long at liberty,' says Bert^ 
' having many things at her command, and she is therefore 
the harder to be brought to subjection and obedienca' 

1 wad SptyrUofUu HigkUmdM. 

^ See note, THb Language of Faieimry, 

* Tarn. <tfahr$Wt !▼. 2. 89. 
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Yon cannot begin with kindness. The wild hawk most be 
half starved and watched all night so as to tire her out, and 
tame her by hunger and sleeplessness.^ 'You must be 
watched ere you be mcule tame, must you ? ' said Pandarus 
to Cressida.^ 'My lord shall nerer rest/ Desdemona pro- 
mised: 

I'll watch him tame and talk him out of patience ; 

His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift ; 

I'll intermingle everything he does 

With Cassio's suit. Othello, iii. 3. 22. 

When discipline has done its work, then, but not till 
then, 'there cannot be too much familiarity between the 
man and hawk.' Then may her wild heart be tamed to 
r^ard her keeper's hand with loving apprehension. 'My 
inducements to carry her thus in the evening and night 
would make her love me as her perch, and by tcJcing her up 
so early in the morning I would persuade her that there had 
beene her pearch all night' What Bert teaches in prose 
Beatrice has said in poetry. Hero had said of her : 

I know her spirits are as coy and wild 

As haggards of the rock. Much Ado, iii. 1. 35. 

Hear her profession when manned and reclaimed : 

Contempt, farewell 1 and maiden pride, adieu 1 
No glory lives behind the back of such. 

And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee. 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand. 

Ibid. 109. 

All the masters of falconry, ancient and modern, would 
bid Benedick be of good cheer. Mark their testimony; 
' onely I say and so conclude,' says Bert, ' that vour haggard 
is very loving and kinde to her keeper, after he hath 
brought her by his sweet and kind familiarity to understand 
him.' 'Moreover,' says Mr. Lascelles, 'though we cannot 

^ It may be that Master Paffe ipoke the Unguage of falecmry when he laid 
to FalBtaff, tamed and sabdueo, ' Nay, do not fly ; I think we have watoh'd 
Ton now.' {Merry JFive$t t. 5. 107.) Adonis ia eompared to 'a wild bird, 
being tamed by too much handling' {Vm. and Ad, 560). 

* Troil and Ores, iu. 2. 46. 
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definitely aoconnt for this, the temper of the wild-caught 
hawk is, as a rale, far gentler and more amiable when once 
she is tamed than is that of a hawk taken from the nest.'^ 
To the same effect sajs Maater Symon Latham: 'but 
leaving to speak any more of these kinde of scratching 
hawkes that I did never love should come too neere my 
fingers [eyesses], and to retome unto the curteous and faire 
conditioned haggard falcon, whose gallant disposition I 
know not how to extoU or praise so sufficiently as she 
deserves.'* 

But there will ever remain somewhat of the wild bird 
about your reclaimed haggard, noble and loving though she 
be, and I am certain that neither Benedick nor our friend 
whom ihev call Petruchio would have it otherwise. And so 
she must be hooded when she comes abroad on the fist or on 
the block, else she would bate (Fr. se battre) and flutter, with 
an eagerness to which the placid eyess is a stranger. The 
eyess may be set abroad to weather unhooded at any time of 
day, but a haggard should always be hooded, to prevent her 
from ' bating ' and continually striving to be gone, whereby 
her training would be greatly hindered. ' Come, civil night,' 
says Julie^ 'Hood my unmann'd blood, bating in my 
cheeks,'* thus combining pun and poetry after a fashion 
possible only to Shakespeare, who, indeed, at times nves us 
pun without po^try, when visited by recollections of horse, 
hound, or hawk. The Constable of France, when he would 
belittle the Dauphin's valour, called it a hidden virtue, never 
seen by any but his lackey; "tis a hooded valour, and 
when it appears it will bate ' (abate).* 

And this was what Master Petre meant when he would 
say that William Silence knew the lady Katherine for a 
haggard by her hood. 

"Come, keep on thy hood, my lady Kate," said Petre, 
laughing ; " be the haggard never so reclaimed, she mudt 
ne^s wear her hood when she weathers, else she will bate. 
Or if thou bate not weathering hoodlees, thou wilt take a 
rheum, and fare worse. Nay, I did but praise thee, sweet 

^ Falconry, Badminton Series. 

* Symon Latluun, The Faukon*$ Lure and Cure, 1616. 

' Sotn. and JuL iu. 2. 10. ^ Ben, V. iii 7. 121. 
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Kate, when I called thee a haggard. God forbid that I 
should have wedded an eyess. In regard to all manner of 
creatures," he continued, *' I have ever observed that they 
which be wildest of nature are often the easiest tamed, and 
when tamed, are the most loving. What can be wilder than 
the raven or the haggard of the rock ? Think you that a 
barn-door fowl with all her seeming gentleness would ever 
be so loving to mankind as these creatures of the wild ? My 
parrot loves me better than his daily food, for he is ever 
ready to forsake it if I but offer to stroke his head. And 
yet the sailor from whom I had him told me that there is no 
bird more wild when he liveth at liberty. The wild goose 
is of all wild-fowl the most fearful, and shunneth most the 
abode of man, and yet I have myself taken one when yet 
young and kept him pinioned with his sober kith and kin, 
marvelling much how familiar he would be with man, and 
how he would follow and come at my call, while his sleek, 
home-bred fellows heeded me not I have read that the 
Numidian lion can requite a kindness and be loving to man, 
if only you approach him not at feeding time. I have 
heard moreover that the Arab steeds of late brought into 
this land, although children of the desert, are more faithful 
and loving to their masters than the gentler-seeming grey 
mare of Flanders. If you seek to Imve, with obedience, 
love and not liking only, take a wild thing and tame it" 

" Then,** said Silence, " he did not amiss who took a shrew 
to wife, to tame her. You know the merry-conceited jest 
of The Shrewd Wife lapped in MareTa SkinV'^ 

"He might do worse than tame a shrew," said Petre, 
" but if he would reclaim a haggard, let him be assured that 
she came forth out of the eyrie of a peregrine, and let him 
' avoid a puttock.' "* 

''I fear that your good man preaches as he did not 
practise,*' said Silence to the lady Katherine politely. 

"Be not too assured of that, Master Silence," said the 
lady, smiling ; '"tis a good falconer can tell an eyess from 
a haggard when he sees her manned and hooded on her 
master's fist" 

1 BaprintMl by the Shakespeare Soeietj, 1868. * Oymh. il. 140. 
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" An' your ladyship were a falcon," pursued Silence, led 
by ignorance and desire to please into dangerous ground, "* I 
must needs confess that you was sometime a ha^rd, since 
it were but scant courtesy to c€dl you an eyess. But 
being so fair and gentle a lady, I may not believe that 
you needed ever to be reclaimed from ill conditions, even 
though it were by so skiUed and painful a falconer as 
Master Petre." 

It was not until some time afterwards that Silence 
understood the significance of the shout of laughter with 
which this carefully prepared speech of his was received by 
Petre ; laughter in which the lady Eatherine, although at 
first she seemed disposed to bite her lip and frown, heartily 
joined. 

**TiB an excellent-conceited jest, i' faith it is," said 
Petre, ''to tame a shrew as you would man a haggard, by the 
book of sports. Oome Kate, sit down on this bench, and do 
you hearken, my mastera I will make known unto you the 
first heir of my invention — perchance indeed it may be the 
last — and you may name it The Taming of the Shrew^ or 
The Manning of the Haggardy as you please. It may serve 
your turn, Master Silence, sooner than you wot of, as it hath 
served mine." 

So saying, Petre drew from his pocket a bundle of manu- 
script notea These were written, he explained to Silence, 
by the desire of Master Edmund Bert, a gentleman of Essex, 
who had been their fellow-student at Oxford. They had all 
been enthusiastic falconers, but Bert had devoted special 
attention to training and flying the short-winged hawk, and 
as a ' gentle astringer ' was second to none, even in Franca 
Petre loved flying at the brook with falcon or tercel-gentle, 
and above all things, when occasion served, the flight at the 
heron with a cast of well-trained haggard falcona When 
they had parted, Petre on his travels and Bert for Essex, 
vowing lifelong friendship, it had been arranged that each 
should commit to writing his experiences in the practice of 
his favourite art, in the hope that they might sometime 
meet and compare notes together. Long afterwards, when 
Master Edmund Bert was fulvanced in years and in failing 
health, he gave to the world An Approved Treaiise of Hawkes 
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and Hawking} In his preface addressed to the friendly 
readers, he says, ' I did never purpose to publish in common 
these my labours, but to have given them privately to whom 
they are dedicated, and to whom I stand devoted [a clear 
reference to Master Petre] ; but being discovered to some of 
my friends, and by them made knowne to many of the rest^ 
their importunitieB and earnest perswasions have made mee 
put it to the pressed 

Master Petre's notes on the art of reclaiming a haggard 
have been lost to mankind. They appear to have been 
somewhat resented by the diarist, inasmuch as Petre in- 
sisted on reading them out in the disguise of a free trans- 
lation, and offering them to his friend as personal experiences 
which might prove useful in his future relations with Anne 
Squele. 'A jest's prosperity lies in the ear of him that 
hears it' Curiously enough, the lady Eatherine seemed 
rather to enjoy what might be supposed to reflect on 
herself, while the effect on William Silence was tdtogether 
different Petre's rough jokes and blunt allusions jarrod on 
his feelings, and he half repented that he had exposed his 
tender feelings to this coarse handling. However, when he 
called to mind the practical sympathy and ready help 
extended to him by Petre, he reflected. 

Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise ; 
Though he be merry, yet withal he's honest 

Tarn, of Shrew, iii. 2. 24. 

So he was content to dismiss the incident without comment, 
as an example of the 'odd humours' which occasionally 
led his friend into extravagance. Indeed the only remark of 
Petre's noted by him is one described as ' an excellent con- 
ceipted jeste.' I should have deemed it a poor pun, did I 
not find it reproduced in three several sonnets induded in a 
collection comprising some of the finest poetry in the English 
language. ** Aye, Master William, tame her as thou mayest, 
I warrant thee thy wife will yet have her Will." 

But Master Petre's practical application of the maxims of 
falconry has not been lost to the world through the reticence 

^ London, 1619 ; reprinted with an introdoction bj Mr. J. E. Huting. 
London, QoAritoh, 1891. 
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of the diarifit So well did the jest prosper in the ears of 
one who heard it, that we n^ not the services of the diarist 
to reproduce the speech. 

Pei. ThuB have I politicly begun my reign, 
And 'tis my hope to end succeAsfully. 
My falcon now is sharp and passing empty ; 
And till she stoop she must not be full-goiged, 
For then she never looks upon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come and know her keeper's call, 
That is, to watch her, as we watch these kites 
That bate and beat and will not be obedient. 
She ate no meat to-day, nor none shall eat ; 
Last night she slept not, nor to-night she shall not; 
As with the meat, some undeserved fault 
ril find about the making of the bed ; 
And here I'll fling the pillow, there the bolster, 
This way the coverlet, another way the sheets : 
Ay, and amid this hurly I intend 
That all is done in reverend care of her : 
And in conclusion she shall watch all night : 
And if she chance to nod I'll rail and brawl 
And with the clamour keep her still awake. 
This is a way to kill a wife with kindness ; 
And thus 111 curb her mad and headstrong humour. 
He that knows better how to tame a shrew. 
Now let him speak ; 'tis charity to show.^ 

Tarn, of Shrew, iv. 1. 191. 

I cannot say to what this scene might have led, had not 
the lady Katherine brought it to a close by rising from her 
seat and proposing to go round the hawks with Master 
Silence and the stranger who had brought with him the 
latest addition to their number. 

You will find in Shakespeare the names of the hawks in 

^ Mr. Lasoelles {FtUoomry, Badminton Libranr) notes ten words in this 
passage as technioa^ tenns in falconry, and adds, 'Had Petrncbio been a 
nlooner describing exactly the management of a real falcon of nnroly 
temper, be coold not haye done it in more aoonrate language. ' That the 
central idea of Petmchio'a method of training was thorongily nnderstood in 
the age of fidcoiuv, appears from Fletcher's seqnel to Tk4 Taming <^ the 
ShrtWt entitled, the fTaman's Priu ; or, the Tamer Tamed. See note. The 
Language of PdUonry, 
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common use : the falcon and her tercel-gentle ; the estridge/ 
or goshawk, and her tercel ; and the musket. These were 
the names of tenest in the mouths of practical falconers, but 
other kinds were used for special purposes. In the Boke of 
St. Albans, the eagle is for an emperor, the gerfalcon for a 
king, the peregrine for an earl, and the merlin for a lady. 
The goshawk, so highly placed in the great houses of France, 
was in England assigned to a yeoman, the sparrow-hawk to 
a priest, and the musket to ' an holiwater derke.' These 
subtle distinctions of rank had become somewhat out of date 
in what our diarist regarded as the democratic age in which 

^ Mr. Douoe {IlhutroUims qf Shakespeare, 1807) was the first to point ont 
that Shakespeare wrote of the estridge or goshawk, not of the ostrich, when 
he made Enobarbns saj of Antony : 

Now he'll ontstare the lightning. To be forioos, 
Is to be frighted out of fear ; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge ; and I see still, 
A diminution in our captain's Drain 

Bestores his heart AtU. and OUo, iiL 13. 195. 

The same idea was present to the mind of Olifford when he thus taunted 
Richard Doke of York : 

So cowards fight when they can fly no farther ; 
So doves do peck the falcon's piercing talons. 

8 Hen, VI. i. 4. 40. 
A dove pecking an ostrich is not a lively image, and I donbt that the idea 
would ever have occurred to a commentator, hiui he been aware that a kind 
of hawk in common use was known as an estridge. 

When Hotspur inquired of Sir Richard Vernon as to the nimble-footed 
madcap Prince of Wales and his comrades, that daflTd the world aside and 
bid it pass, they were described as 

all fumish'd, all in arms ; 
All plumed like estridges that with the wind 
Bated, like eagles having lately bathed. 

1 Htn, IF. iv. 1. 97. 
Thus Shakespeare wrote, and thus the Folio reads. But critics, with the 
ostrich still m their thoughts, could not understand the allusion, or the 
association of the 'estridge" with the technical term 'bated,' and they chose 
to read 

All plumed like estridges [ostriches] that wing the wind, 
BatM like eagles having lately bathed. 
This emendation laboius under the disadvantage that it reduces to nonsense 
what is at all events intelligible. The only objection to what Shakespeare 
wrote is that the feathers of a f;oshawk, bating and fluttering with the wind, 
do not afford so striking a simile as the plumes of an ostrich. But if this 
objection did not occur to Shakespeare we need not trouble ourselves about 
it The Cambridge editors obeliM the passage. I have followed Dr. 
Schmidt {Shakeqfeare Lexicon) in accepting the text of the Folio, which ia 
clear enough when the meaning of the technical terms of falconry is under- 
stood. 
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he lived. Master Petre aspired to neither imperial eagle nor 
kingly gerfalcon, nor did he possess the exotics of the race, 
the lanner, sacre, or Barbary falcon. The eagle was never 
of practical account with English falconers.^ The great 
northern falcons — ^known as gerfalcons — nearly twice the 
size of the peregrine, were indeed incomparable in regard to 
flight and stoop, especially for the flight at the heron and 
the kite, but they were costly, hard to reclaim, and liable to 
disease in the damp climate of these rainy isles. 

The peregrines were represented not only by the falcon 
proper, but by a cast of tercel-gentles. The males of the 
hawks principally used in falconry — the peregrine and 
goshawk — ^were called 'tiercels,' or 'tercels,' because (it is 
said) they are smaller than the females by one third ; the 
male of the nobler species — the peregrine — being dis- 
tinguished by the addition of the word 'gentle/ There was 
thus a subtle tribute paid by Juliet to her lover's nobility of 
nature when she would call him back, as a falconer lures the 
'tassel-gentle.' Smallest, and of least reputation, on the 
other hand, was the musket or male sparrow-hawk, especially 
when an eyess. ' Here comes little Bobin,' says Mrs. Page, as 
FalstaflTs tiny page enters, and is thus accosted by Mrs. 
Ford: 'How now, my eyas-musket! What news with 
you ? '^ Between Bomeo and Bobin there was fixed a gulf as 
wide as that which parted the tercel-gentle from the eyess- 
musket in the estimation of the falconer. 

Of the long-winged hawks, besides the peregrine, the 
merlin and the holmy were in constant use. The merlins 
were bold, active, and tractable; and in appearance, miniature 
falcona They were flown at the lesser birds, but Petre 
showed with pride a cast of females, which had proved 
themselves capable of coping with the pigeon. The hobby, 
a beautiful biid and a high-flyer, was also easily tamed. It 
was not BO bold as the merlm, and was chiefly used in the 
daring of larks. The lark was 'dared' or terrified by the 
approach of the hobby, and thus fell an easy prey to 
the fowler, lying still until it found itself enclosed in his net. 

^ See the ohapter on trained eagles in HitUi on th$ Manag$mefU of Bowks 
(J. B. Hartine), pp. 167-198. 



* M§rry Wives, iii 8. 21. 
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'The dogs range the field to spring the fowl/ sajs Nicholas 
Cox,^ 'and the hobbies soar over them in the air, and the 
silly birds, fearing a conspiracy between the hawks and 
the d<^ to their utter destruction, dare not commit them- 
selves to their wings, but think it safer to lie close to the 
ground, and so are taken in the nets.' In default of a hobby 
the larks were dared by other means ; by a mirror or by a 
piece of scarlet doth. Thus Wolsey, with his Cardinal's 
scarlet, cowed the barons of England. 'If we live thus 
tamely,' says the Earl of Surrey, 

To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 
Farewell nobility ; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us wiUi his cap like larks. 

Hen. nil. iii 2. 279. 

Of the shoit-winged kind, the goshawk, by her name of 
estridge, attained the honour, as we have seen, of giving its 
name to a distinct branch of the art of hawking. Strong, 
useful, and capable, tiiough not so handsome as the falcon, 
from which she differed widely (as we shall see) in her mode 
of flight, the goshawk held an honourable place in the order 
of hawks. Less efficient was the tercd or male of the 
goshawk, and lower still the sparrow-hawk of either sex ; 
though in the eyes of some ' the quicke handling of them in 
his flying pleaseth more than the goshawka' But as Mast^ 
Bert adds: 'They may be fitly compared unto a large 
gelding and a smaller, the first having a large and long 
stroke goeth faster than he seemeth, the other that gathered 
short and thick seemeth to goe much faster than he doth ; 
the larger shall inforce the lesser and strike thrise for the 
ground that he will almost at twice perf orme ; my opinion 
is he that riddeth most ground, wiUi most ease, shall longest 
endure. Judge you solve the difference betweene the gos- 
hawks, Tarsell, and spar-hawke.'* 

^ OenOematCs Seoreatiofk 

* Irish goahawks were of high repute. Derricke has some verses in their 
praise {Imoffe <if Ireland, 1581), and Ifathaniel Oox {OentUnuin^s Beenatim) 
tells us that ' there are none better than those which are bred in the North 
parts of Ireland, as in the proTinoe of Ulster, hat more espeoially in the 
oonnty of Tyrone.' To the same effect writes Blorae in his O m ile mtm*$ 
fieer$at4im (1686), with special mention of l^ne. Large tracts of Ireland, 
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These are the aristocracj of the race ; each had its own 
merits, and was flown at its proper quarry. As for the 
canaille of the tribe raptores — ^kites, kestrels, buzzards, hen- 
harriers, and such-like — they found no place in the hawk- 
house, and were regarded by the falconer as next of kin to 
barndoor owl, of whom a portent was recorded : 

A faleon toweriug in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

Macbeth, ii 4. 12. 

These were what Turbervile calls 'base bastardly refuse 
hawks, which are somewhat in name, and nothing in deed.' 
Their names were often on the lips of the falconer, but only 
as terms of repioach. To 'play the kite,' or to use 'vile 
buzardly parts' bespeaks a worthless hawk (according to 
Turbervile), and Shakespeare had a true falconer's contempt 
for 'kites That bate and beat and will not be obedient,'^ 
and also for the worthless kestrel, or stanieL This hawk was 
sometimes trained. But it was lacking in courage, and was 
allotted by the old writers to the knave or servant. ' He's a 
coward and a covstril t^at will not (bink to my niece till 
his brains turn o the toe like a parish top,'' says Sir Toby 
Belch. 'With what wing the staniel checks at it,'' he 
exclaims, as Malvolio, with the fatuity of this ignoble hawk, 
catches at the sham letter laid in his way. 

now imh^miiy dtnnded of trees, were in the days of fiJoonry thickly 
wooded, ana a happjr hnn^p ground for the 8h<Nrt- winged hawk. 'T?rone 
amonff the bnahes^ is a sayinc corrent in that oounty, and Master Ford's 
' fine nawk for the bosh ' may have been a natiye of Tyrone, of the breed so 
highly oommended b^ the anther of the OtnU&man's ReoreaHtn, Fynes 
Morrson, in his Iktcnpiiom of Irtland (1616), says that Irish soshawks were 
mndi esteemed in En2dand and 'sought out by many and all means to be 
transported thither.' King John, Mr. Harting tells us {Sstays on Spori amd 
NakurtU JStdorff) nsed to send to Ireland, amongst other places to Oarriok- 
fsigos, Oo. Antrim, for hawks. According to Q. Markham, 'of all sorts of 
merliiBB, the Irish merlin is the best' (Counirey FsHrme, 1616). 

^ Tarn, of Shfow, iv. 1. 198. 
*" * TwtVA J!r. i 8. 42. 'The Castrel ... is a Hwwk of a yery Oowardly 
nature, and a slow Goer afore-head, and therefore not much in use ' (Blome, 
OmuUenwiC$ BecnaUm^ 1686). Mr. Freeman (Eow I heeame a Falconer) tells 
of early experiences with a kestrel which he mistook for a sparrow-hawk. 
' The kestrel disappointed me| very much, for he was frightened out of his 
wits at a lire starling, and would not always kill a sparrow.' Perhaps some 
such experience suggested the words * a coward and a kestrel' 

* Und. ii 5. 184. 
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As the eagle is the noblest, so the kite or puttock is the 
basest of his tribe. ' I chose an eagle/ says Imogen, ' and 
did avoid a puttock/^ And Hastings says of Clarencei sent 
to the Tower, while Sichard is at large : 

More pity that the eagle should be meVd, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Bieh. III. I 1. 132. 

The hawks having been visited and their points dis- 
cussed, the company bethought them of Clement Perkes's 
newly-taken hawk, which had been delivered by his messenger 
into the falconer's handa They passed from the courtyard 
to the hawk-house. This was a long covered shed where 
the hawks were sheltered at night Here, too, they were 
set down to mew, or moult, when the season came round, 
from which use buildings of this kind derived their name of 
' mews.' The Boyal mews by St Martin's Lane became the 
Boyal stables, and the name was borrowed by humbler 
localities, with no clear appreciation of the original meaning 
or history of the word. 

In a room at the end of the mews the falconer was hard 
at work, surrounded by the implements of his art * Every 
good falconer,' says Turbervile, 'should have his imping 
needles at hand.' The loss of a principal feather from a 
falcon's wing seriously interfered with her high-flying 
powers. And as the falconer would have his falcon fly the 
highest pitch, it was part of his art to repair occasional 
mishaps by the process known as ' imping.' The stump of 
the broken feather was joined either to the separated frag- 
ment, or to a similar feather, of which the falconer was 
careful to have sood store. This was commonly effected by 
inserting into the pith of both feathers a slender piece of 
iron, called an 'imping needle,' steeped in brine, which 
forthwith rusted, and incorporated both parts into a single 
feather. To effect this neatly was one of the triumphs of 
the falconer's art : 

What finer f eate than so to ympe a feather as in vew 

A man should sweare it were the olde, and not set on anewl^ 

1 Cf^b, i. 1. 1S9. < Tnrberyile, Sookt i^ flamlcoHne. 
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IMPING AND SEELING 155 

Thus would the falconer restore his hawk's injured wing, 
and when the statesman would redeem the broken fortunes 
of his country, he urged his hearers to 

Imp out our drooping country's broken wing, 
Redeem from broking pawn Uie blemiah'd crown, 
Wipe off the dust ihki hides our sceptre's gilt 
And make high majesty look like itself. 

Bieh. 11. il 1. 292. 

The falconer and the statesman would level up. Bat it 
is ever the desire of the envious to level down to their own 
standard those whom natural advantages and training have 
enabled to fly a higher pitcL Thus, when the tribunes 
Flavins and Marullus forbade that images should be decked 
with Gsesar's trophies, and drove from the streets the 
crowds who assembled to rejoice in his triumph, they 
reasoned thus : 

These growing feathers pluck'd from Cffisar's wing^ 

Will make him fly an ordinary pitch. 

Who else would soar above the view of men 

And keep us all in serrile fearfolness. Jul. Cces, L 1. 77. 

The company found the falconer busily engaged in seeling 
the eyes of the new arrival It was then the custom to 
close the eyes of a newly-taken hawk until she had become 
accustomed to the hood, by drawing through the eyelids 
a fine silken thread. Desdemona, said lago, 

could give out such a seeming. 
To seel her father's eyes up close as oak. 

OtheUo, iii. 3. 210. « 

The poor bird was completely blindfolded. I am sorry to 
say that the company laughed merrily at her confusion as 
she staggered and strutted along the floor, unable to find 
her perch, or to save herself from destruction without her 

* C5f. Sonnet Ixxriii. 6. 

* Of. OtheUo, L 8. 270. Mr. Harting wcmld read this line, <To seel her 
other's eyes up close as hawk.' But I see no soffident reason to depart 
from the Folio. It is quite in the manner of Shakespeare to pass rapidW 
from metaphor to metaphor, more espeolaUy when a term of art, in wood- 
craft or faloonry, presents itself to his mind. 
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156 THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

keeper's helping hand ; and as I read of the scene, I under- 
stood what Antony meant when he said : 

The wise gods seel our eyes ; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgements ; make us 
Adore our errors ; laugh at's, while we strut 
To our confusion. AtU. and Cleo. iii. 13. 112. 

And yet, did the bird but know it, this seeling and theee 
blind endeavours were but steps in the course of training 
which was to convert the profitless haggard into the noble 
falcon, reclaimed from ill conditions, and fitted for her 
master's use. 

The hawks having been visited, their achievements re- 
counted, and their points discussed, the party returned to 
the house. Petre courteously invited his visitors to stay for 
supper. But Silence must needs return to his father's 
house, whither some company had been bidden, and the 
stranger begged to be excused. So they mounted their 
horses and rode together homewards across the wolda 
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CHAPTER XI 

A RIDE ON COTSWOLD 

In Gloueeeterahire : 
These high wild hills and rongh oneren ways 
Draw oak <mr miles, and make them wearisome ; 
And yet Yonr fiUr discourse hath been as sngar, 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 

King JSiehard 11. 

'And after some converse conceming matters of grave 
moment touching our several affairs (whereof more anonX 
we fell to speak of Cotswold and of Arden, and of the sports 
and pastimes which may be there enjoyed in their seasons, 
and so merrily homewards.' 

Thus the diarist begins the story of his ride across Cots- 
wold. The convenient time for writing of graver matters 
seems never to have come, and what they were is left to 
conjecture. 

Ton may, therefore, not hold it proven that a ride home- 
ward with William Silence was the occasion of the resolve 
that robbed Stratford-on-Avon of a sporting attorney to 
give Shakespeare to the world. This resolve, however, must 
have been made at some time, and under some circumstances; 
and what is more likely to have caused it than chance 
association with a visitor from the great world, whose 
conversation unfolded to the eyes of home-bred youth 
visions of the boundless possibilities offered by London to 
genius and daring? The humours of the town; the 
newsmongers and diners with good Duke Humphrey at 
Paul's; the playhouse at Blackfriars; the wit-combats in 
the taverns; the bravery of fair ladies and gallants, and 
far-off visions of the splendid Court of great Elizabeth, 
appealed to his imagination. But most of all he was 

m 
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158 A RIDE ON COTS WOLD 

moved by the immediate prospect of a sufficient livelihood, 
and by the remoter possibility of such wealth as might 
enable him to walk the quiet paths at home with surer 
footing, partaking of the real enjoyments of life. 

And as years advanced, bis knowledge of what he had 
gained, and what he had escaped, with observation of the 
consequences of the fateful resolve which each man must, 
once for all, make for himself, found expression in words. 

It was when Shakespeare had arrived at middle age that 
he wrote what Professor Dowden calls his reflective dramas. 
Looking back from the serene table-land of the Delectable 
Mountains on the way which he had trodden, he could mark 
where Bypath meadow led astray, and could discern certain 
who had taken the wrong path, wandering blindfold among 
the tombs, victims of Giant Despair. 

The self-same thought which the tinker of Elstow, turned 
preacher, was impell^ by the necessity of his genius to 
embody in action, gave the dramatist pause, and with him 
action for a moment gave place to teaching. 

For he tells us by the mouth of Cassius that 'men at 
some time are masters of their fatea'^ That is to say, each 
man born into the world may expect that to him will come, 
sooner or later, bis golden opportunity. If he seize it, he 
may become that for which he is best fitted by nature, be 
it dramatist, soldier, handicraftsman, lawyer, statesman, or 
divine ; for ail men have not the same gifts. But if he let 
it slip, he has no right to expect that it will recur. It may 
be right that he should let it pass. But it remains true aU 
the same that 

Who seeks, and will not take when once 'tis offer'd, 
Shall never find it more. AtU. and Oleo. ii. 7. 88. 

It was while this thought was present to his mind that 
he thus taught us by the mouth of Brutus, 

There is a tide in the afiairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Jul, CcBS. iv. 3. 218. 

^ JiU. Cm. i. 2. 189. 
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A LESSON FROM SHAKESPEARE 159 

And as he pondered still farther on such matters, he thought 
over the riddle of success and failure in life. 

O heayenS) what some men do, 
While some men leaye to do ! 
How some men creep in skittish fortune's hall, 
While others play the idiots in her eyes 1 

Troil. and Ores. iii. 3. 132. 

The task of rounding off the lesson of life is fitly en- 
trusted to him who was to the Greek nroXv/uLtiri^ ; a word 
aptly rendered by an English sportsman — 'that same 
dog-fox Ulysses.'^ 

He contrives that Achilles shall see himself treated by 
the Greeks as if he were forgotten. The 'general' pass 
strangely by, and the princes lay n^ligent and loose re- 
gard on him. He cannot understand the change. He has 
not fallen out with fortune ; why should he have fallen out 
with men ? 

Ulysses suggests the reason. The Greeks look upon 
Ajax as the coming man, and they have turned to worship 
him. * 

AehU I do believe it ; for they pass'd by me 

As misers do by beggars, neither gave to me 
Good word nor look ; what, are my deeds forgot t 

Ibid. U2. 
Then Ulysses takes up his parable, and in words so 
familiar that I need not quote them, explains that forgetful- 
ness of good deeds past is simply obedience to the laws 
of nature, one touch of which makes the whole world kin, 
adding that 

beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service. 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 

This, therefore, is the conclusion of the whole matter: 
choose the right path and continue to walk therein, for 



perseverance, dear my lord. 
Keeps honour bright : to have done is to b 



} hang 
^ TroU. amd Cfns. v. 4. 12. 
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Quite out of fashion, like a ruftj mail 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path ; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 

That one bj one pursue ; if you giye way, 

Or hedge aside frpm the direct forthright, 

Like to an enter'd tide, they all rush by 

And leave you hindmost. Ibid. 150. 

And yet Mr. Buskin writes : ' At this time of being and 
speaking, among active and purposeful Englishmen I know 
not one who shows a trace of ever having felt a passion of 
Shakespeare's, or learnt a lesson from him.'^ 

But though the diarist's notes of his homeward ride may 
bring us no nearer to a knowledge of what Shakespeare 
was, we may be helped towards a better understanding of 
what he wrote by a more familiar acquaintance with the 
scenes and occupations amidst which a great part of his life 
was spent In the pursuit of this knowledge no aid is to be 
despised, and something may be learned from the discourse 
chronicled by the dimst, even though it related to no 
higher topics than the sporting capabilities of Stratford- 
on-Avon and Cotswold. 

In truth, if you would enjoy the sports of the field in their 
seasons, no better spot on earth need have been desired three 
centuries ago than the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon. 
There every variety of sporting country was to be found : 
'frith,* or woodland; 'fell,' or open field; and 'wold,' or 
open, forest-like land. On one side of Avon lay the frith, or 
woodlands of Arden, and on the other a richly cultivated fell, 
or open champaign country. 'Warwickshire,' writes Camden, 
' is divided into two parts, the Felden and the woodland, i.e, 
the Champain and woody country, severed in some sort by 
the river Avon, running obliquely from north-east to south- 
west through the middle of the county. On the south side 
of the Avon lies Felden, a champain country whose fertile 
fields of com and verdant pastures yield a most delightful 
prospect from the top of Edgehill.' 

> ProBUrUa (1886). 
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THE COUNTRY AROUND STRATFORD l6l 

To one who had long dwelt between Felden and Arden, 
the physical characteristics of these several districts seemed 
to iUustrate the difference between an open and a f ortiye 
disposition, and so he wrote of woman : 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plain, 

Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 

Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep: 

Through crystal walls each little mote will peep : 
Though men can cover crimes with bold stem looks, 
Poor women's faces are their own faults' books. 

Luerece^ 1247. 

Let us then, with Camden, take a view of the woodland 
which (he tells ns) lay north of the Avon, occupying a larger 
extent, being for the most part covered with woods, though 
not without pastures, cornfields, and iron-mines. Arden 
was in Shakespeare's time a district throughout which were 
scattered survivals of the primeval forest which once clothed 
the English midlands. The Britons retreating before the 
advancing Saxon found shelter in its fastnesses, and the 
names by which the physical features of the country are 
still known bear witness to their presenca In their tongue, 
the river which separated their retreat from the open country 
is Avon, and the forest fastness is Arden. The forest of 
Ardennes owes its name to a kindred word in the language 
of the Gaulish Celt. The British woodland gave its name 
to a family of gentle birth, of which some branches were 
rich and powerhil, while others approached in condition to 
the yeomen, with whom they intermarried ; for the wife of 
John Shakespeare of Stratford was Mary Arden, daughter 
of Eobert Arden of Wilmecote. 

Arden was never a forest in the legal sense of the term. 
Nor was it in the sixteenth century a tract of continuous 
woodland. Towns and villages had come into existence, 
the names of which still tell the tale of their woodland 
origin : Henley in Arden ; Hampton in Arden ; Weston in 
Arden. Towards Stratford the country had been generally 
cleared. Leland, who travelled from Warwick to Stratford 
about the year 1533, describes the country through which 
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he pawod as for the moet part nnder cultlTatioiL Had he 
held a northward courae, he would have emerged from Arden 
only to reaeh the open moorland whioh is now the Blaok 
Country, and guiding his course by the fires of the iron- 
workers, he would have come upon a town not long after- 
wards described as * Bremicham, swarming with inhi^itants, 
and echoing with the noise of anvils/^ 

It is a pleasing illusion to imagine that Shakespeare chose 
as the scene of his most poetictd comedy the woodlands of 
his native Warwickshire, linked with the memories of his 
early youth, and associated with his mother's name. It is 
an illusion, for we know that the scene and plot of As You 
Like It were borrowed from Thomas Lodge's novel Bosalynd 
published in 1590, the Arden of which is the Luxemburg 
Ardennes. Shakespeare's Arden is peopled with inhabitants 
of Englidi birth. But the fact that William and Audrey 
are of Warwickshire does not prove that they inhabit an 
English forest; for was not Anthony Dull, constable, of 
Navarre; Autolycus of Bohemia; Dogberry of Messina 
and Nicholas Bottom of Oreece f 

But it realljT matters little whether Shakespeare thoueht 
of the Warwickshire Arden when by the alchemv of his 
miffhty gemus he transmuted into an immortal drama 
Lodge s perishable tale ; pretty and full of quaint conceits, 
but writ in water, and only remembered, or worth remem- 
bering, as the quarry of Pentelicus is r^arded because of 
the glory of the Parthenon. Shakespeare did unto Lodge's 
Arden as he would have done unto the desert of Sahara if 
the exiles of the novel had happened to wander thither ; he 
filled it with the creatures of his native midlands. 

Michael Drayton, a Warwickshire man, takes Arden as 
the subject of the thirteenth song of his PolyoJbum. 

This song our shire of Warwick sounds. 
Revives old Arden's ancient bounds. 
Through many shapes the Muse here roves. 
Now sporting in these shady groves 
The tunes of birds oft stays to hear. 
Then finding herds of lasty deer, 
She huntress-like the hart pursues. 

^ Ckmden'a Britannia, 
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To his imagination, Arden, though fallen from the ancient 
greatness of 'her one hand tonching Trent, the other 
Severn's side/ was still a vast region of dim mysterious 
woodland, the haunt of song-birds of every note, and of 

both sorts of seasoned dser, 
Here walk the stately red, the freckled fallow there. 

And so Drayton lays the scene of his stag-hunt in this 
woodland district. ' To express that wondrous sport ... to 
our old Arden here most fitly it belongs.' 
In its groves 

Hunt's up, to the mom the feathered sylvans sing . . . 
The mirthful quires with their elear open throats 
Unto the joyful mom so strain their warbling notes 
That hills and valleys ring, and even tiie echoing air 
Seems all composed of sounds about them everywhere. 

Such was the country around Stratford, a region like to 
that with which Lear endowed Gtoneril, 

With shadowy forests and with champains rich'd : 
WUh plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads. 

K. Lear, I 1. 65. 

The river aflforded quarry for the falconer, who loved 
' flying at the brook,' at 

The duck and mallard first, the falconer's only sport 
(Of river flights the chief, so that all other sort 
They only green fowl term).^ 

It supplied also fish for the angler — coarse fish for the most 
part, the pursuit of which was not likely to inspire that love 
of the subtler mysteries of the genUe art, of which no 
trace can be found in Shakespeare. For strict observance 
of truth, the constant feature of these pages, compels an 
admission. I find in the diary little mention of the angler's 
art, and that little of a disappointing kind ; such sentiments, 
for example, as one that was long afterwards put into the 
mouth of Ursula, when she would catch Beatrice with a 
feigned story of Benedick's devotion : 

1 P^yolbian. 
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The pleasanf st angling is to see the fish 

Cut with her golden oan the silver stream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Much Ado^ iii. 1. 26. 

I wish it were otherwise, but I cannot say that I am 
surprised. In those dark pre-Waltonian ages the ordinary 
experiences of the angler included neither the mystery of 
trout-fishing with flj, nor the heart-stirring rush of the 
salmon in the pool, that crowded hour of glorious life 
compensating in enjoyment for an age without a rise. 

Wipe away from the table of the angler's memory all 
experiences with salmon and trout, and what remains? 
Boyish recollections of the gr^arious 'fool gudgeon' swarm- 
ing around worm on crooked pin, rushing in shoals on 
their destruction — apt image of the ' opinion ' of the crowd, 
mostly fools, caught by the 'melancholy bait' of assumed 
gravity.^ In riper years, having attained an age when ' no 
fisher but the ungrown fry forbears,'* he marks how the 
' carp of truth ' may be taken by ' bait of falsehood,'^ and 'if 
the young dace be bait for the old pike' he sees 'no reason 
in the law of nature'^ why he should not catch him, any 
more than why the pike should not snap at his natural prey. 
But all this is poor sport at best, and I am not surprised 
to find that it engaged but a small share of the thoughts of 
the diarist and Im companion.^ 

Such were the resources of the country by which 
Stratford was immediately surrounded. But at no great 
distance were the vast wolds, stretching from the bor(&r of 
Warwickshire to the south-western extremity of Gloucester- 
shire, then, as now, known as Cotswold. So famed was 
this district for sports of various kinds, that a Cotswold 
country became a common expression of the day. 'The 
best soyl,' says Burton — a Leicestershire man — 'commonly 
yields the worst ayr; a dry sandy plat is fittest to build 
upon, and such as is rather hilly than plain, full of downes, 
a Cotswold country, as being most commodious for hawking 
hunting wood waters and all manner of pleasures.' Cots- 

^ Merek, of Fen, i. 1. 101. « Ven, and Jd, 52«. 

s JBamlet, iL 1. 63. « 2 ffen, IV. iii 2. 856. 

' See Note, Shaketpeare and Angling. 
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wold ; its sports and pastimes ; its Whitsun-week games, at 
which sturdy shepherds contended for the mastery l^fore the 
assembled 'ring of country gentiles'^ in leaping, throwing 
the bar, running at quintain, and other manly exercises, 
were household words among the Warwick folk dwelling 
near the Gloucestershire border. The ancient Cotswold games 
seem to have declined somewhat, and to have been revived 
by one Kobert Dover, an attorney of Barton-on-the-heath in 
Warwickshire, to whom were addressed a number of odes by 
Ben Jonson, Drayton, and other poets of the day, which 
were collected and published in 1636, under the title of 
AnncUia Ihibrensia. The programme comprised field sports 
as well as athletic exercises. 

The swallow-footed greyhound hath the price, 
A Bilver-studded collar. 

Dover is celebrated in this volume as the restorer, not the 
founder of these games, and we may be sure that the per- 
formances of their greyhounds on Cotswold supplied a fre- 
quent topic of conversation to the burgesses of Stratford in 
the days of Shakespeare's youth. And even if the diary 
were sUent on the subject, we should have been certain that 
this topic must have been suggested by a ride across 
Cotswold,' 

For Cotswold was then to coursing what Newmarket is to 
horse-racing, and St. Andrews to golf ; the recognised home 
and centre of the sport. Abraham Slender knew by heart 
the performance of every dog that had ever contended for 
the silver collar at the Cotswold games, a knowledge which 
he at times let appear when there was no need of such 
vanity. For we all remember how it was needful for Master 
Shallow, when he would pay court to Master Page of Wind- 

^ Annalia Duhrensia, Of Dover it w recorded in this Tolame. ' He was 
bred an attorney, who never try'd but two causes, always made np the 
difference.' 

' An interesting account of the later history of the Cotswold games has 
been reoentW pobbshed, entitled **The LattReoordMofa Ckdiwold OammunUy, 
being the freelem Stibedge Field AecouiU-book for the final t%oefUy-six yean 
of the CotitoM Games, itc.** By G. R. Ashler. The author, referring to this 
volume, finds a local habitation for Justice Shallow. (See Kote, ShaJsetpeare 
and Oloutesterehire.) 
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8or, to smooth bis feathers which had been somewhat ruffled 
hj an unhappy suggestion of Slender'a 

Slen. How does your fallow greyhound, sirt I heard say he 
was outrun on Coteall. 

Page, It could not be judged, sir. 

Slen, Youll not confess, you'll not confess. 

SficU. That he will not Tis your fault, 'tis your fault, 'tis a 
good dog. 

Page, A cur, sir. 

ShcU. Sir, he's a good dog, and a fair dog ; can there be more 
said) He is good and fair. Merry Wives, i. 1. 91. 

Eagerly did the riders discuss the incidents and humours 
of the sport. First comes the hare-finder, most venerable of 
institutions. For Arrian, writing some fourteen centuries 
before our diarist, tells us that in his day it was the custom 
to send out hare-finders (tou9 KoroirTeuo'ovTa^) early in the 
mornings of coursing days.^ 

To detect a hare in brown fallow or russet bracken needs 
sharp and practised eyes. And so it was as eood a jest for 
Benedick to say of Uie blind god of love that 'Oupid is 
a good hare-finder,'' as to call Yulcan ' a rare carpenter.' 

'As soone as he espieth her, he must cry So how.' 
Thus writes the author of The Noble Arte of the hare-finder. 
And so when Mercutio cried ' So ho,' Borneo, recognising the 
familiar hunting language, asks ' What hast thou found ? ' 

Mer, No hare, sir, unless a hare, sir, in a lenten pie, that is 
somewhat stale and hoar ere it be spent. {Singt,) 

An old hare hoar. 
And an old hare hoar, 
Is very good meat in lent ; 
But a hare that ia hoar 
Is too much for a score. 
When it hoars ere it be spent'* 

Rom, and Jul, ii. 4. 136. 

^ The Oyiugetiem of Arrian (sometimes called the yonnger Xenophon) 
was intended to supplement the work of his master, by treating of the sport 
of oouTsing wiUi greyhounds. ' Muck Ado, i. 1. 186. 

* These lines are fairly desoribed by Dr. Johnson as a ' series of quibbles 
unworthy of explanation, which he who does not understand, needs not 
lament his ignoranoe.' A hare is still called a bawd in some parts of 
Scotland (Jamieson's ScoUith Dictionary). 
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The greyhoimd, fawning upon bis master, is an image 
familiar of old: — inroimiiouTa Xixgumi Arrian writes. 'What 
a canny deal of oonrtesj/ says Hotspur of Henry Boline- 
broke, 'This fawning greyhound then did proffer me?^ 
Gains Marcins descril^ Titus Lartius as 

Holding Corioli in the name of Borne, 

Eyen like a fawning greyhound in fixe leash, 

To let him slip at wiU. Corid. i. 6. 37. 

A livelier image is suggested by the chorus in the pro- 
logue to ffemry V., picturing the ' swelling scene ' when 

should the warlike Harry, like himself. 
Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels, 
Leash'd in like hounds, should famine, sword and fire 
Crouch for employmeni 

But as the sport advances, fawning gives place to excite- 
ment, and the careful slipper must beware lest he spoil sport 
by too much eagerness; like Harry Hotspur, to whom 
Northumberland thus complained : ' Before the game is afoot, 
thou still lefst slip.'' He must keep back his hound, well 
knowing that by so doing he whets rather than disedges 
his appetite for the chase. 'I am sorry but not afeaitl; 
delayed but not altered,' said Florizel, when thwarted and 
opposed in his love for Perdita : 

what I was, I am ; 
More straining on for plucking back, not following 
My leash unwillingly. Wini. Tale^ iv. 4. 475. 

When the game's afoot, though not before, you may cry 
havoc, and unslip the dogs of war. ' There is none of you 
so mean and basiB,' said King Harry to his yeomen soldiers 
before the breach at Harfleur, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand Uke greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. Hen, V. iiL 1. 30. 

'The game's afoot,' he adds, 'follow your spirit.' When 
this wora has been ^ven, you may enjov the humours of 
the course, and admire Uie speed and dexterity of your 

> 1 ffen. IV. i. 3. 261. * 1 Hen, IV. i 1. 278. 
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greyhound, 'which runs himself and catches for his 
master.'^ 

Thus spoke Tranio, when he complained that Lucentio 
slipped him like his greyhound, and used him for his own 
ends, and his words were commended as 'a good swift 
simile, but something currish.'* 

And if you chance to witness the kill, you may call to 
mind Benedick's commendation of Margaret's jest, ' Thy wit 
is as quick as the greyhound's mouth ; it catches.'^ 

'It could not be judged,* according to Master Pace, 
whether or not his fallow greyhound was 'outrun on CotssJl.' 
How this came to pass you may learn from a study of the 
laws of the leash, or coursing, as they were commanded, 
allowed, and subscribed by Thomas Duke of Norfolk in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. There we read of the judge 
of the leash, who, in Drayton's words. 

Bunt hit horse with fixed eyes, and notes 

Which dog first turns Hhe hare, which first the otfier cotes.* 

In these laws it is prescribed that the judges shall give their 
judgments presently before they depart from the field ; but 
if tne course be equal, and the hare be not borne, tiien the 
course must be adjudged equal Thus it was that Master 
Page's fallow greyhound, although not outrun on Cotsall, 
failed to win the course. 

The comparative merits of the greyhounds, then as now, 
were determined by a variety of performances, or points of 
the course, such as the turn, go by, wrench, cote, and the 
bearing, or taking of the hare. Those who are interested in 
this ancient sport (among whom I cannot be included), and 
who desire to compare these laws with the rules of the 
National Coursing Club, will find both codes printed in 
Mr. Harding Cox's contribution to the Badminton Library. 
They will note the disappearance from the modem rules of 
a term denoting one of the most important points of the 
course according to ancient authorities; that, namely, which 
was known as the cote. This was when a greyhound turned 
the hare, having first outstripped, or coted, his competitor ; 

^ Tom, </ Shr$w, ▼. 2. 62. * See also 8 ffen, VL ii 6. 129. 

s ifMcA Adi}, ▼. 2. 11. « PolyoUfion. 
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'we coted them on the way, and hither they are coming/^ 
said Sosencrantz of the pkyers, using a term of art, per- 
fectly intelligible to Hamlet, but which has been generally 
interpreted as meaning ' to overtake/ It is phdn, however, 
from Bosencrantz's words ' hither they are coming,' that he 
had not only overtaken, but outstripped, or ' cotea them on 
the way.* 

' On Cotswoldian ground,' sings Master William Denny,' 

The swallow-footed greyhound hath the prize, 
A silver-etudded coller ; who outflies 
The rest in lightnings speed, who first comes by 
His strayning copes-mate, with celerity 
Turns his afErighted game, then coates againe 
His forward Rivall on the senselesse plame 
And after Laborinthian tumes surprise 
The game, whilst he dotii pant her obsequies. 

If I am compelled to admit that Shakespeare preferred 
coursing to angling, the balance is in some degree redressed 
by his love for the hunting of the hare with running hounda 

It is easy to understand whv, in common with the 
sportsmen of his age, he preferrea the pursuit of the hare 
to that of the fox. For fox-hunting, as we now understand 
it, did not exist in his day. There was then no systematic 
keeping of country, or stopping of earths. Coverts were 
left entirely to nature. If cubs were hunted, it was merely 
for the purpose of exterminating vermin. The ordinary 
kennel of running hounds, uncoupled at every chase, was 
master of none ; and even the best of the breed, if reserved 
exclusively for fox-hunting, would have been wanting in 
the speed and drive needfm to enable them to account for a 
straight-necked fox in Meath or Leicestershire. The riders 
would have fared even worse, for the modem hunter is still 
further in advance of the hunting and hawking nag of our 
ancestors. 

1 ffamUl, ii. 3. 880. 

* Annalia Vubrmiia, The foHo of 1628 reads {Lov^b Labaur^B Lo$t, !▼. 
8. 87) : ' Her amber hair for foul hath amber coted.' The last word is now 
usually 8i>elt 'quoted,' and probably rightly ; for although amber hair might 
well be said to outstrip or excel amber, yet it it not easy with this interpre- 
tation to assign any intelligible meaning to the words ' for foul.' 
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The author of The Noble Arte writes of ihe chaae of the 
' foze and badgerd and such like vermine.' But he says of 
the fox, ' I account small pastime of hunting them, especially 
within the ground.' There was, in truth, but little sport 
in bolting t^e fox with terriers from earth to earth, and 
destroying the Termin anyhow, somewhat after the fashion 
of the &50ttish fox-hunter, described by Scott in Ouy 
Mdnnering, and by Mr. St. John in his charming Wild 
Sports of the Highlands, 

But there may be discerned in the works of Shakespeare 
the germs of modem fox-hunting. Adonis is advised by 
Yenus, in lieu of hunting the savage and dangerous boar, 
te uncouple at the hare, roe, or 'the fox which lives by 
subtlety ; ' 

Pursue these fearful creatures o'er the downs, 

And on thy well-breath'd horse keep with thy hounds. 

Ven. and Ad. 677. 

This was the chase of the fox above ground or in the open, 
for which you may find directions in The Noble Arte, and 
in other books of sport of the Elizabethan age. When you 
have marked a fox te ground and stepped the neighbouring 
earths or * kennels,' you may uncouple your running hounds, 
unkennel your fox, and say with the lord in Alts Well} 
* We'll make you some sport with the fox ere we case him.** 
Master Ford understood hunting as well as birding. 
When he had, as he thought, safely marked te ground that 
old dog-fox. Jack Falstaff, he thus addressed the company 
assembled at the earth : 

Here, here, here be my keys ; ascend my chambers ; search ; 

» iiL 6. 110. 

* The fox's skill was, in hunting langoage, his esse. 'O thon diastmbling 
oub I ' ssys the Duke to Viola, 

what wilt thon be 
When time hath sow'd a grizzle on th j case f 
Or will not else th^ craft so quickly grow, 
That thine own tnp shall be thine oyerthrow t 

TwVth N. ▼. 1. 1S7. 

This BeaaiBg of the word 'case' was present to the framer of the foUowing 
pOB : 'Though mj case be a mtiful one, I hope I shall not be flared oat w 
it' {JTini, FaU, ir. i, Sii). 
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seek, find out; Fll warrant well unkennel the fox. Let me stop 
this way first. [Locking tJie door.] So, now uncape.^ 

Merry Wives^ iii. 3. 172. 

Bat although some sport might thus be had with the fox 
ere you case him, the final cause of fox-hunting was the 
destruction of noxious vermin. No word is too bad for ' the 
fox that lives by subtlety.* He is ' a crafty murderer/^ and 
* subtle as the fox for prey '* is the miscreant who may be 
likened to the 'fox in stealth.'^ This custom of giving the 
fox a bad name survived among sportsmen to the days of 
Somerville and Beckford, in poetry as well as in prose. For 
in the classic pages of The Cfhase the fox is denounced as the 
wily fox, the felon vile, the conscious villain, and the subtle 
pilfering fox. And even in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, there were districts where the church bell was 
rung when a fox had been marked to ground, to summon 
'every man who possessed a pick-axe, a gun or a terrier 



^ The Right Hon. John Monok Mason wit an Irish sportsman as well as a 
Shakespearian critic, and his early experiences in oonnty Qalway stood him 
in steaa when seeking for the poet's meaning in the sporti of the field. He 
detected the absurdity of the ezplimation ^yen by Warbnrton and Stevens 
of the word ' nncape ^ as signifying the letting out of a bagged fox. ' Ford,' 
he writes, * like a good sportsman, first stops the earths and then uncouples 
the hounds.' It is not necessary, however, to read ?rith him ' uncouple*^ for 
' uncape.' Professor Baynes, in an article in the BdMihwrgh Bmew (Oct. 
1872; reprinted with other essays, 1894), points out that * though no 
example of its techincal use has yet been found, there can be little doubt 
that '* uncape " was a sporting term locally or coUoquially employed instead 
of ''uncouple."' He then proceeds to show that the word 'cape' had in 
Shakespeare's day the meaning of a narrow band encircling the neck, and 
that it might fairly be used as a synonym for what was in the case of a grey- 
hound called his collar, and in the case of a running hound his couple. In 
Tom, of Shrew, iy. 3. 140, the 'small compassed cape' attached to Eatherine's 
'loose-bodied gown' was a small circular collar around her throat In 
support of Professor Baynes's suggestion that yarious kinds of collars, 
couples, or capes for hounds were certainly in use, I may add that in an in- 
rentory of furniture in the palace of King Henry VIIL (reprinted in The 
SetrotpecUve Review, 1827) we find with *hawkes whoddes embrawdered, 
hawkes belles, Iriahe arrowes,' and other sporting appliances, 'Itm, Ixy 
lyams and collors of dyyers sortes.' Furthermore, it appears from the word 
* oopesmate,' in the lines of William Denny, quoted at p. 169, that the collar 
of the greyhound was sometimes called his oope, or cape ; a term which 
would appear to be equally applicable to the couple of the running hound. 

* 2 Hei^ VL lit 1. 264. > 0\g7nb. ^ 8. 40 

« JT. Leair, iii 4. 96. 
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to hasten to the sport and lend a hand in destroying the 
noxious animal' ^ 

No law was given to a fox. 'Do not stand on quillets 
how to slay him/ says Suffolk of Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester — ^whose appointment as protector to the king he 
had compared to making the fox surveyor of the fold, — 

Who being accuBed a crafty murderer, 

His guilt should be but idly posted over, 

Because his purpose is not executed. 

No ; let him die, in that he is a fox, 

By nature proved an enemy to the flock. 

Before his chaps be stain'd with crimson blood. 

As Humphrey, proved by reasons, to my liege. 

And do not stand on quillets how to slay him : 

Be it by gins, by snares, by subtlety. 

Sleeping or waking, 'tis no matter how, 

So he be dead. 2 Hen, VI. iil 1. 254. 

' It was true we give laws to hares and deer, because they 
are beasts of chace, but it was never accounted either 
cruelty or foul play to knock foxes or wolves on the head as 
they can be found, because they are beasto of prey.' Thus 
Oliver Saint John met the plea of law put forward on 
behalf of Strafford. 'This illustration would be by no 
means a happy one, if addressed to country gentlemen of 
our time; but in Saint John's day there were not seldom 
great massacres of foxes, to which the peasantry thronged 
with all the dogs that could be mustered; traps were set; 
nets were spread, no quarter was given, and to shoot a 
female with cub was considered as a feat which merited the 
warmest gratitude of the neighbourhood.'^ Some such 
massacre Lear had in his mind when, clasping Cordelia in 
his arms, he exclaimed : 

He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven. 
And fire us hence like foxes. K, Lear, v. 3. 22. 

Far different was the language used in regard to the 
hare. 'He is the mervellest beest that is in any londe,' 

^ Memoir qf the Rtv, John Russell. 
^ Macaulaj, HUtory of England, 
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wrote Dame Juliana Barnes — a sentiment which she thus 
expands : 

That beast kyng shall be calde of all Veneiy 
For all the f ayre spek jng and blawyng less fere 
Commyth of sechyng and fyndyng of the hare.^ 

*0f all chases/ says the author of Tfie Noble Arte, 
'the hare makes the greatest pastime and pleasure;' and 
Gtervase Markham declares^ that ' the hunting of the hare is 
every honest man's and good man's chase/ ranking far above 
the hunting of the fox or badger, which are ' not so much 
desired as the rest, because there is not so much art and 
cunning.' 

The days spent by the diarist under his father's roof 
were occupied with other pursuits than the chase of the 
hare. I cannot, therefore, say for certain that the justice 
kept, in addition to his kennel of running hounds suitable 
for every chase, a pack of beagles devoted exclusively to the 
hunting of the hiure. I know, however, that they were in 
high favour with Gloucestershire sportsmen* The sordid 
pot-hunter, when he uncouples at his game, may care only to 
* score their backs, And snatch 'em up, as we take hares, 
behind.'^ But the true sportsman took delight in the 
music of a pack composed of Hhe little beagle which may 
be carried in a man's glove, and bred in many countries for 
delight onely, being of curious scents, and passing cunning 
in their hunting; for t^e most part tyring (but seldom 
killing) the prey except at some strange advantage.'^ Thus 
when Sir Toby Belch said of Maria, 'she is a beagle 
true-bred/^ he meant to compliment her keenness and 
sagacity. 

^ Thus in the first edition (1486) reproduced in facsimile by Mr. W. 
Blades in 1881, the writer, here as in other instances, follows The MasUr of 
Game : ' The hare is the kynge of alle venery, for al blowyng and the fair 
termys of huntyng commen of the seckyng and ^mdyng of the hare for 
certavn it is the menreiloirt beest that is.' A still older authority (Twici, 
1328) says of the hare : * 0e est la plus mervcUonse beste ke est en oeste terre.' 
Amongst other marrels she is at one time male and at another female, whereby 
the huntsman is embarrassed, for he cannot blow the mtnee of it as of other 
beasts. * CowUry CwUntmmU, ' Ant, and CfUo, iv. 7. IS. 

^ Gerrase Markham, Cauniry ConiefUmenU. 

" Tweljth N. ii 8. 196. 
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The performances of such a pack divided with Master 
Page's fallow greyhound the attention of the Gloucestershire 
t6& assembled at the C!ot8wold games, where 

greyhound is for collar tride 
More thAn for death of harmelesse Hare 
And kennells pack't, that how they cry'd 
Not what they kili'd, men may declare 
For hunters most heroyick are they 
That seeke the prise and shun the prey.^ 

But we have in truth lost little by the diarist's omission 
to chronicle the incidents of the chase of the hare. For this 
pastime, as it is at present pursued, approsu^hes more closely 
to the use of our forefathers than any other field sport of the 
present day. It has, indeed, suffered but little change since 
the days of Xenophon. I have known a master of harriers, 
of rare skill, listen with respect to the precepts and observa- 
tions on haxe-hunting contained in The NMe Arte; but I 
should not like to try the experiment of reading to an enthusi- 
astic fox-hunter the opinions of the author in regard to the fox. 
Moreover, I am quite certain that all that could be said by 
the diarist or by his companion in regard to the hare-hunt is 
to be found in a poem entitled Venus and Adonis, published 
in the year 1593, the 'first heir' of the author's 'invention,' 
and written, in all probability, about the time of the ride on 
Cotswold. 

And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overdioot his troubles 

How he outruns the wind and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles :^ 

The many musets through the which he goes 

A _- i;i_. ^ labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

tarn Bane on the Ootswold games {Annalia Dubremia), 
$wU qua rarius eveniunt iokUia — has been weU rendered 
he games, with a Uvely reooUection of his annual holiday 

the year were playing holidays, 
[>rt woald be as tedious as to work ; 
hen they seldom come, they wish'd for come, 
lothing pleaseth bat rare accidents. 1 Htn IF.L2, 228. 
u. 8. 94. 
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Someiiiiie he runs among a flock of aheep, 
To make the dmning hounds mistake their smell, 

And sometime where earth-delring conies keep, 
To stop the loud pnrsaeis in their jell, 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer : 

Danger deriseth shifts ; wit waits on fear : 

For there his smell with others being mingled, 
The hot scent^mnffing honnds are driven to doubt^ 

Ceasing their clamorous cry till they hsTe singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 

Then do they spend their mouths : Echo replies, 

As if another chase were in the skies. 

By thifl!, poor Wat, far off upon a hill. 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still ;^ 
Amm their loud alarums he doth hear ; 

And now his grief may be oompared well 

To one sore sick that hears the passing-belL 

Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way ; 

Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch. 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 

For misery is trodden on by many. 

And being low never relieved by any. Fm. and Ad. 679.^ 

* These lines read like a poetloal verdcm of Xenophoa'a words : wpaKafi- 
fidwom-es M r&f in^pot i^tfframu koI dMuro^^orrtt iwaiptfunw miroh nU 

" Theee stanxas are quoted at length by Coleridge in hie leotores on 
Shakespeaie, as an example of 'affectionate love of natore and natural 
objeete,' and the kotarer adds that the poema 'f^ve as at onoe strong 
promiae of the strength, and yet obvions proofs of the immatority of his 
genius.' Coleridge's thoughts on Shakespeare, like those of Qoethe and Ben 
Jonson, possess the rare interest attaching to the reflections of one man of 
genina upon the wwk of another. But wnen he desoends to oritioism, and 
proposes to amend the following passage, 

Fal, Now, the report goes she has all the rule of her hnshand's pnrae ; he 
hath a legion of angels. 

Pitt As many deWls entertain ; and ' To her, boy/ say I. 

Merry Wives^ I 8. 68. 

by reading 'As many dsTils enter (or enter'd) swine,* the lowest d^th 
of coigeotoral emendation is reached, and Theobald has his ample reTense 
for tiie exclamation, 'What a noble pair of ears this worthy Theobsid 
most have had.' His rejection of the lines in Mark Antony's speech, 
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Sweetening the way with discourse on these and such-like 
matters, William Silence and his companion approached 
the village green of Shallow. The shades of evening 
were closing around the scene, but the humours of the 
holy -ale still continued in full career. Neither the 
diarist, nor the age in which he lived, was given to 
moralising; and yet I can trace in his pages certain 
foreshadowings of that public opinion by which assemblies 
of this kind were ultimately suppressed.^ It is not necessary 
to believe all that is said by Master Philip Stubbes in his 
Aruitamie of Abuses (1583) in regard to the coarse and full- 
blown iniquities of his time. But it is impossible to study 
the plays, ballads, sermons, jest-books, and satires of the age 
without understanding that there was a dark as well as 
a bright side to merry England It is hard to realise in 
these pagans of Shallow — with their coarse pleasures, their 
large jests, their rollicking country pastimes, their keen 
anmial enjoyment of life, and their frank immorality — the 
sires and grandsires of the puritans of the next century, 
whose mission it was to impart to the modem life of English- 

world, thou wast the foreit to this hart ; 
And this, indeed, world, the heart of thee. 

Jul. Cm. iii 1. 207. 

on the ground that * the oonoeit is a mere alien,' is aoaioely better. Many of 
Shakespeare's allosions to sport are alien to tiie context or to the action of 
the i>lay, although closely akin to the writer's thoughts, and an alien 
oonoeit on suoh a topic is, in itself, strong eridence of Shakespeare's 
workmanship. 

^ Mr. Hamilton, in his Quarter Sesiions flym Quern Slieabeth to Qtieen 
Anne, mentions an order of jnstioee made in July 1595, dedarins^ thst 
* Ohurch or parish ales, revels. May games, plays and such other nnJawfnl 
assemblies of the people of sundrjr parishes into one parish on the Sabbath 
Day and other tunes, is a spedal cause that many disorders, contempts 
of law, and other enormities are there perpetrated and committed, to the 
frreat profanation of the Lord's Sabbath, the dishonour of Almighty God, 
increase of bastardy and of diisolute life, and of many other mischiefii and 
inconveniences, to the great hurt of the commonwealth.' They were 
accordingly prohibited on the Sabbath Day. ' In January 1509 the Justioes 
took a long step further, and having discovered that manv inconveniences 
" which with modestie cannot be expressed " had happened in consequence 
of these gatherings, they ordered that parish ales, church ales and revels 
should thenoefortti be utterly suppressed. ... An order of Easter 1607 
declares that church ales, parish ales, young men's ales, clerks' ales, sextons' 
iJes, and all revels are to be utterly suppreased. Tet we find so late as 
1622 that the war against them was being still carried on.' 
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speaking men, even when blessed by an admixture of Celtic 
blood, a sad seriousness deeper rooted than the beliefs from 
which it sprang. 

To trace even in outline the natural history of the 
evolution of Puritan from Pagan would far transcend the 
design of these pages. But I would note in passing certain 
things. In the first place, the picturesque pagans of the 
plays and jest-books were not the whole of England ; any 
more than the Sir Oliver Martexts and Sir Nathaiiiels, 
or the curates of The Hundred Merrie Tales, constituted 
the whole of the English Church. As there were Pro- 
testants before the Beformation, so, I am convinced, there 
were in England puritans before puritanism. One of the 
most entertaining of Erasmus' Colloquiea describes a visit 
to the shrine of St Thomas at Canterbury before its spolia- 
tion, in the company of an EngUshman, Gratianus Pullus by 
name, who is described as no Wickliffite, although he had 
read Wickliffe's books.^ This Pullus has been identified 
with Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, on the rather slender evidence 
of a statement by Erasmus in another work,^ that Colet was 
his companion when he visited Canterbury. But whether 
the Pullus of the dialogue is intended for Colet, or designed 
by Erasmus to represent the typical Englishman in his 
attitude towards relics and shrines, that keen observer must 
have detected in the English character many germs of the 
puritanism of a later day. 

Again, amidst all the swinish excesses of the church-ale 
and the foolishness of Sir Topas, a visitor to Shallow Church 
might have discovered a grain of seed destined to spring up 
into a mighty tree, overshadowing the whole land For in 
the chancel of Shallow Church there stood a roughly hewn 
oaken desk, and to it was chained, in obedience to the 
law (together with Foxe's Book of Martyrs and Jewel's 
Apology), a certain Book, lately done into the vulgar 
tongue, destined to furnish a great people, just quickening 

* Mef%demus, VincleTita qaiipiam, opinor. 
OgygiuB, Non arbitror; etiamsi librot illiua legerat, incertam unde 
nactua. 
These words of Ogygins are oertainly not sn^weative of Oolet, whose 
opinions and literary resonroes were well known to^rasmus. 
' Modui orandi Deum. 
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to intellectual life, with all the thoughts, assodations, and 
aspirationB which go to the formation of national character, 
and to constitute for many years practically the whole 
of their prose literature. Ajid so it happened, in the words 
of Mr. Green,^ that England became the country of a book, 
and that book was the Bible; and the prophecy of Miles 
Coverdale was fulfilled, when he said that he would give to 
tiie people of England something that would do away with 
the singing of ' ^y nony nony^ hey troly loly* and such-like 
phantasie& 

But we are still with the diarist in the age of ' hey nony 
wyMf* and if we would catch somewhat of its spirit, we 
should do well to note the group by which he was en- 
countered on his approach to Shallow Gkeen; for, rude 
though they be, they are of the number of those who show 
' the very age and body of the time his form and pressura' 

"Who and what are these!" asked Silence of Simple, 
whom he recognised as one of the three men-servants 
provisionally kept hy his kinsman Abraham Slendar. He 
was thus answered : 

"'Master, there is three carters, three shepherds, three 
neat-herds, three swine-herds, that have made themselves 
all men of hair; they call themselves Saltiers, and they have 
a dance which t^e wenches say is a gallimaufry of gambols, 
because they are not in't; but they themselves are o' the 
mind, if it be not too rough for some that know little but 
bowling, it will please plentifully.' " ^ 

This was Shallow's modest contribution to Uie dramatic 
spirit of the age. It was a time when play-acting was in 
the air, and men of all sorts and conditions caught the 
contagion, with varying symptoms. 

We know how it showed itself in the parish of which Sir 
Nathaniel was curate. There Uie performers were more 
ambitious than the shepherds, neat-herds and swine-h^rds of 
Shallow; and with the assistance of the village pedant, 
Holofemes, the Nine Worthies were presented. Sir Nathaniel 
being cast for the part of Alexander Uie Great We know 
also how mercilessly the performers were 'baited' bv the 
great lords and ladies whom they would entertain, and how 

^ J^iitory 9f tU Engluh PtopU. * WiiU. TaU, ir. 4. 881. 
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easily Alexander the Conqueror was overthrown by their 
raillery. * There an't shdl please yon/ said Costard, elated 
with the receipt of his impersonation of Pompion the Big, 
'a foolish mild man; an honest man, look yon, and soon 
dashed. He is a marvellous good neighbour, faith, and 
a very good bowler ; but for Alwander— alas, you see how 
'tis, a little o'erparted.'^ 

Greater things than these were attempted in towns 
like Stratford-on-Avon. There you would find an entire 
company, with a scroll of every man's name, able to dis- 
charge you all the parts in such plays as The most lamerUahU 
comedy ^ wnd mod cruel death of Pyram/us and Thisby. We 
know how Nick Bottom, the weaver. Frauds Flute, the 
bellows-mender, Bobin Starveling, the tailor, Tom Snout, 
the tinker, and Snug, the joiner — ^hard-handed men, that 
worked in Stratford — answered to the call of Peter Quince, 
the carpenter. Sweet Bully Bottom, who had simply the 
best wit of them all, and would discharge you any part, in 
any beard, albeit his chief humour was for 'Ercles' vein, 
a tyrant's vein,' was beyond all doubt a local celebrity, 
as well known in Stratford as Clement Perkes on The Hill, 
or William Visor in the village of Woncot. 

In the eyes of Theseus and Hippolyta all this was mere 
tedious folly, necessary to be endured by persons of quality, 
and mitigated in some degree by the jests and merriment 
in which they were at liberty to indulge at the expense of 
the actors. ' The best in this kind,' said Theseus, ' are but 
shadows ; and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 
them.'^ 

It needed, in truth, a poet's imagination to realise the 
debt owed by humanity to the base mechanicals of Stratford, 
and to the rude peasants of Shallow. Had not the drama 
been deeply rooted in the native soil, it could not have borne 
such excellent fruit. This is a law of nature in regard to all 
the arts. It was to the village festival and the goat-song in 
honour of Dionysus that we owe the sublimity of iBschylus, 
the grace of Sophocles, the humanity of Euripides, and 
the inexhaustible mirth of Aristophanes. And two thousand 
years later, in another period of marvellous intellectual 

1 Lov^a L, L. ▼. 2. 684. ' Mid: N. Dr, t. 1. 212. 
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growth; from mjsteries and miracles enacted on village 
scaffold or rood-loft in parish church — with their strange 
admixture of religion and broad farce, Termagant and 
Herod side by side; — through the intermediate links of 
moralities, rude comedies like Ralph Roister Doister and 
Oammer Ourton's Needle, and bloody tragedies such as Oor^ 
loduc and TittLs Andronicm, there was developed in less 
than the space of a lifetime the supreme art that culminated 
in Hamlet and As You Like It, 

It is ever thus. Impenetrable is the mystery enshrouding 
the birth of individual genius. But we know that it cannot 
be grown to order, as an exotic in a hothouse. It thrives 
not on the patronage of the great, the largess of the rtefa, 
or the criticism of the learned. If it were otherwise the 
Victorian age would have far surpassed those of Elizabeth 
and Pericles in wealth of dramatic genius. How many 
itinerant ballad-singers went to make up one Homer ? To 
how many rude masons and builders, each doing art-work 
perfect of its kind, do we owe the majesty of York Minster, 
the beauty of Lincoln, the strength of Ely, the grace of 
Salisbury, and the refinement of Westminster? How 
many village altar-pieces were painted in the days of 
Baphael ? How many music-loving (German peasants went 
to produce one Handel? The world may see another 
Shakespeare, but before then we should look for some 
assurance that the drama has again taken possession of the 
heart of the people, such as was afforded by the rude 
gallimaufry of gambols, enacted by dii^uised rustics on the 
village green of Shallow. 

Bom and bred amidst such surroundings, the poet's mind 
received a tincture stronger and more enduring than that 
by which in later life, through public means and public 
manners, his nature became subdued ' to what it works in, 
like the dyer's hand'^ For it is the vase of freshly-moulded 
clay that longest holds the rose-scent And year by year, as 
autumn came round, he renewed his giant strength, like 
another Antaeus, by contact with the earth from which he 
sprang.^ Thus it came to pass that his images of country 

^ Sonnet cxi. 

' The tradition that Shakeepeare spent each antcunn with his family at 
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life and of field sports are as fresh and vivid in middle 
life as they were in the early days of Ventts and Adonis 
and Love's Lahov/r's Lost, or as we find them in the later years, 
when, again living amidst the scenes and pursuits of the 
'age between sixteen and three-and-twenty,'^ he wrote The 
Tempest and Cynibeline. 

And so by constant and lifelong devotion to nature — for 
sport is but one form of nature worship — he kept alive in 
middle life the sensations of boyhood, and the child was the 
father of the man, his days being 

Boimd each to each by natural piety. 

It is in the simple and abiding facts of nature that the 
greatest and sanest intellects have sought and found refuge 
from the vain questionings and imaginings of the human 
mind, and from the lies that have been invented to quiet 
them. I do not know that this feeling has been better ex- 
pressed in prose than by Charles Kingsley, when he wrote : 
'Gladly would I give up history to think of nothing but 
dicky-birds — but it must not be yet. Some day, ere I grow 
too old to think, I trust to be able to throw away all pur- 
suits save natural history, and die with my mind full of 
God's facts, instead of man's lies;' or in poetry than by 
Wordsworth, when, complaining that the world is too much 
with us, he exclaims : 

Great God ! I'd lather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn — 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less iforlom. 

Such glimpses can be had by all who seek for them where 
they may be found. It was thus when the world was young. 
The preacher set his heart to search out by wisdom, concern- 
ing sdl things done under heaven — the sore travail given by 
God to the sons of men. And with fullest knowledge of the 
wisdom, madness, and folly of men, he pronounces all to be 
vanity and vexation of spirit. Then he turned to nature. 

Stratford ii confirmed by the fact that he oontinned throughout his life to 
be described in legal documents as of Stratford, which he evidently regarded 
as his permanent abode. ^ Wint, Tal$, iii. 8. 69. 
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'And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Leba- 
non, even unto the hyssop that springeth oat of the wall ; 
he spake also of beasts and of fowl, and of creeping things 
and of fishes.' His words have been lost to mankind. But 
of some things I am certain. What he spake of beasts and 
of fowl had nothing in common with the passages quoted in 
these pe^es; for the literature of the childron of Jacob 
shows no trace of devotion to any of the sports of the field, 
loved by Esau, not wisely but too well Again, I feel sure 
that he wrote of them in the spirit of the Cantides rather 
than in that of EcdesiasUs ; and lastly, I doubt not that 
what he spake of nature, with what he wrote of men, led up 
to one and the same 'conclusion of the whole matter: fear 
Qod, and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty 
of man.' 

The wisest and greatest of modems gives the same answer 
to the obstinate questionings by which the great king of 
Israel was sorely perplexed some twenty-eight centuries 
ago. In vain wUl you look to Shakespeare for any light 
upon the great religious, social, and philosophical questions 
of his day. 

What was his creed ? He has been variously described, 
and with equal confidence, as a Boman Catholic and as a 
Protestant ; as a deist and as an atheist. An English lawyer 
suq>ects, and a Frenchman of letters proves to his complete 
satisfaction, that he was a Soman Catholic.^ A Scottifi^ 
Bishop claims him as a faithful son of the English Church 
of the Beformation.^ Many lessons in true religion may 
be learned from Shakespeare ; but with r^ard to the con- 
tending factions of the day he had nothmg to teach us, 
unless it be the easy-going toleration thus characteristi- 
cally expressed by a certain clown: *For young Charbon 
Uie puritan and old Poysam t^e papist, howsome'er their 
hearts are severed in religion, their heads are boUi one ; they 
may joul horns together, like any deer i' the herd.'' 

1 Hiiiorieal Memoirs qf English Oatholies^ by Charles Butler (1810). 
Shaksipears, per A. L. Bio. (Paris) 1864. See also an artiole in the Bdin- 
Wrgh Revitw (Jan. 1866) entitled, Was Shakespeare a Htmian Catholic f and 
a recent article in the FMrng^y JRoview, 1904, by Mr. W. S. Lilly. 

* 8hakema/r^s Knowledge and Veeqf the BibU, by Charles Wordsworth, 
Bishop of St Andrews (1864). • AlTs Well, I 8. 65. 
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What were his politics ? He has been claimed as the 
harbinger of the modem spirit He has been described as 
* incarnated uncompromising feudalism in literature ;' ^ while 
according to Oervinus, ' no man fought more stronglj against 
rank and class prejudice than Slu^espeare/ who darod in 
the reign of James I. ' to speak of political freedom.' But 
of his proper opinions I can find no trace ; — ^unless, indeed, 
he has put them into the mouth of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
when be said : 

I had as lief be a Brownist as a politician. 

Tw6lfihNighi,m.2.Z3. 

What was his philosoph j ? I doubt that he could have 
formulated his ideas after the fashion of any school But 
that he never applied his mind to obtain some solution of the 
problems of life is not to be belieyed. What is life? What 
is matter, in itself, apart from our sensations ? How came 
thej into being ? What is their appointed end ? Is this 
Tast universe nothing more than an aggregate of evernshif ting 
phenomena, capable of discovery by empirical science ? Does 
materialistic philosophy leave nothing unaccounted for ; and 
are the boastful words addressed by Lucretius to his master, 
and re-echoed by feebler imitators to-day, borne out by fact : 

Natura tua vi 
Tsm manifesta patens, ex omni parte retecta estt 

What of 

Those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instinets, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble Uke a guilty thing surprised! 

What of the visions of prophets and seers, and revelations, 
in every age, of things unseen by the eye of sense ? What 
of the store of ideas having no counterpart in the world of 
matter, the presence of which to the mind is a fact more 

* Walt Whitman, quoted by Prof. Dowden {Skakitperi^ ffi§ Mind amd 
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certain than the objectiye existence of a material universe, 
inasmuch as they form part of our very consciousness ? 

Those whose minds are racked by questions like these will 
look in vain to Shakespeare for definite answers. But they 
may learn from him something better than cut-and-dry dog- 
matism. They are taught the mental attitude which befits 
them in regard to a whole universe of objects of thought, 
not capable of being touched, tasted, handled, or weighed in 
balances of scientific construction. In inquiries into the 
nature and origin of life, as in the subdivision of matter, an 
ultimate point is at some time reached, beyond which research 
remains as fruitless after three centuries of Bacon as it was 
after two thousand years of Aristotle. Such a point may 
also be reached in the confines of the seen and unseen worlds, 
beyond which if we would pass it must be under some 
guidance other than that of philosophy, This is a great 
truth, the realisation of which is Svmma sapientia; and it 
has never been better expressed than by woids put into the 
mouth of Hamlet, in the presence of a mysterious something, 
for which the philosophy of Wittenberg could not account : 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our^ philosophy. 

Hamlet, I v. 167. 

There is a middle course possible between, on the one 
hand, denying the existence of these undreamed-of things, 
and, on the other, wasting a lifetime in fruitless efforts to 
give them form and definition. The practical mind of 
Shakespeare was in little danger of falling into the latter 
extreme, or of ignoring the attractions of the world of sense. 
Perhaps, after ^1, if Uie diarist had faithfully recorded all 
that was said in the course of his ride on Cotswold, we should 
have had no richer inheritance than some stray tiioughts of 

^ ThQB the Folio. The alteration of ' our ' into ' yoar,' adopted from the 
quartos by the Cambridge editora, is not only a departure from the true 
original text, but, like many errors of the surreptitious copyists, mars a dis- 
tinct point. Hamlet and Horatio had been fellow-students of philosophy at 
WitUnber^. 

[I am indebted to Mr. W. Aldia Wright, the editor of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare, for a note on the reading of the quartos, which will be found in 
the Note entitled TU Fird Folio,] 
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outward things, not very different from those with which the 
passages collected in these pages are conversant. If we seek 
for converse high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate : 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. . . . 
Of happiness and final misery. 
Passion and apathy, and glory and shame ; 

and would know where, and from whom, such discoune may 
be had, we may inquire of the great puritan poet, who of all 
the qualities of Shakespeare selects for admiration his 
* native wood-notes wild.* 
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CHAPTER XII 
A DAY'S HAWKING 

Beliere me, lordi» for flving at the brook, 
I WW not better sport these seyen years' day. 

S0O9nd Part qf King Hmyry VL 

When William Silence aud his Bister Ellen left old Silence's 
house in order to take part in Master Petre's hawking, thej 
had little fear lest Abraham Slender should join the company, 
and thus mar their plots. Ellen Silence was in her brother's 
confidence, and had made sure of this on the day before. 
She was, as we know, the justice's favourite god-daughter, 
and she and her father were wont to dine at Shallow Hall on 
Sundays. Coming over to the Hall after Sir Topas's famous 
discourse had been brought to an inglorious end, she found 
there to her surprise Master Will Squele and the fair Anne. 
Their presence was part of the justice's deep-laid scheme. 
He was resolyed that Abraham Slender should lack no oppor- 
tunity of pressing his suit, especially in view of the dangerous 
proximity of WiUiam Silence. Heartily did Silence laugh as 
Mien told what she had seen and heard; how AbrsJiam 
would not come in to dinner until Anne had been sent to 
the garden to bid him ; and with what grave formality the 
message had been delivered. Let us hear her story in the 
very words of the speakers : 

Anne. Will't please your woiship to come in, sir 1 

Sim. No, I thank you, forsodth, heartily; I am very welL 

Anne. The dinner attends you, sir. 

SUfn. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, forsooth. Go, sirrah, 
for dl vou are my man, go wait upon my cousin Shallow. {EsaJt 
Simple.) A justice of peace sometime may be beholding to his 
friend for a man. I keep but three men and a boy yet, till my 

186 
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mother be dead : but what though t yet I live like a poor gentle- 
man born. 

Arme. I may not go in without your wonhip : they will not ait 
till you come. 

Slen. V faith, 111 eat nothing ; I thank you as much as though 
I did. 

Anne. I pray you, eir, walk in. 

Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you. I bnuaed my ahin 
th' other day with playing at sword and dagger with a master of 
fence ; three yeneys for a dish of stewed prunes ; and, by my troth, 
I cannot abide the smell of hot meat since. Why do your dogs 
bark so 1 Be there bears i' the town t 

Anne. I think there are, sir ; I heard them talked of. 

Slen. I love the sport well ; but I shall as soon quarrel at it as 
any man in England. You are afraid, if you see Uie bear loose, 
are you not t 

Anne. Ay, indeed, sir. 

Slen. Thkf s meat and drink to me, now. I have seen Sackerson 
loose twenty times, and have taken him by the chain; but, I 
warrant you, the women have so cried and dirieked at i1^ that it 
passed : but women, indeed, cannot abide 'em ; they are very ill- 
favoured rough tilings. Merry Wivee^ I 1. 275. 

" Now, by all that's holy/' said Silence, ** I'll wager on the 
bear against the lady. If there be bears in the town, you 
will not see Abraham Slender to-day." 

As he was so saying, they overtook Clement Perkes and 
bis friend, wending their way from the hill to take part in 
the day's sport in accordance with Fetre's hospitable invita- 
tion of the day before. They went on foot, provided, for the 
purpose of clearing obstacles, with hawldng poles, like to that 
the breaking of which well-nigh cost the eighth Henry his 
life in a Hertfordshire ditch. 

"What say you, goodman Perkes," said Silence, "you know 
Master Slender and his ways? There are betoi in the town. 
Think you that he will find it in his heart to leave them ? " 

"I' faith that a' wont," said the honest yeoman, "a'd 
sooner leave to live than a'd quit the bear-garden." 

'And so we fell to talking of bears and bear-baytings and 
bull-baytings, and what manner of men they be that haunte 
them.' These are the diarist's words. 
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When I read so far, I again hoped that I might be able to 
give to the world some words from the lips of the nameless 
stranger. Again I was doomed to disappointment. But 
though the diarj is silent as to his words, we have a better 
and more enduring record of the thoughts of one of the 
party. 

Who are the lovers and haunters of bear-baitings and 
such-like sports ? 

(a) The knave, Autolycus : 

Out upon himt Prig, for my life, prig; he haunts wakes, 
fairs, and bear-baitings . . . not a more cowardly rogue in all 
Bohemia. Winier^s Tale, iv. 3. 108. 

{b) The fool, Abraham Slender, and his congener, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek : 

I would I had bestowed that time in the tongues that I have 
in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting. Twelfth Night, L 3. 97. 

(c) The sot, Sir Toby Belch : 

You know [said Fabian to the knight, of MavoUo] he brought 
me out o' favour with my lady about a bear-baiting here. 

Sir To, To anger him we'll have the bear again ; and we will 
fool him black and blue, shall we not, Sir Andrew 1 
Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 

Twelfih Night, ii 5. 8. 

If it be true that the puritan Malvolio objected to the bear- 
baiting, not for the pain it gave the bear, but for the pleasure 
it afforded the sportsman. Sir Toby was even with him, and 
would have the bear back again, not so much for the sport's 
sake as to anger the puritan. 

(d) The villedn, Richard III. If he were not a frequenter 
of the bear-garden, he could not have said : 

Bieh. Oft have I seen a hot o'erweening cur 

Run back and bite, because he was withheld ; 
Who, being suffered with the bear's fell paw. 
Hath clapped his tail between his legs and cried ; 
And such a piece of service will you do. 
If you oppose yourself to match Lord Warwick. 

Clif, Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump, 
As crooked in thy manners as thy shape ! 

2 Hen, VL v. 1. 151. 
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Images from the bear-garden are for ever recurring to the 
mind of Bichard. Thus he compares his father York, en- 
gaged in battle, to 

a bear, encompassed round with dogs, 
Who having pinch'd a few and made them cry 
The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him.^ 

3 Hen. VL ii. 1. 16. 

(e) The wretch, Thersites, to whose lips the cries of Paris- 
garden rise familiar, when Menelaus and Paris fight before 
his eyes : 

Now, bull ! now dog ! 'loo, Paris, loo I Now my double- 
henned sparrow ! loo, Paris, loo ! The bull has the game ; ware 
horns, ho I TroU, and Cfret, y. 7. 10. 

(/) The monster, Aaron ; ' I was their tutor to instruct 
them,' he boasts of Tamora's sons, whom Lucius had called 
barbarous beastly villains, like himself : 

That bloody mind I think they learned of me. 
As trae a dog as ever fought at head. 

Tit. Andr. v. 1. 101. 

(g) The common rabble, thus addressed : 

Toull leave your noise anon, ye rascals : do you take the Court 
for Paris-garden 1 ye rude slaves, leave your gaping. 

Hen. VIII. V. 4. 1. 

Could Shakespeare have said in plainer language that 
bear-baiting and bull-baiting were in his eyes sports fit only 
for knaves, fools, sots, villains, wretches, monsters, or the 
common rabble ? 

^ This pftfliage and the preceding are not to be found in the WhoU Con- 
tention of the Houses of York and JMneattery the older play taken by Shake- 
•peare as the foundation of hie work. They are touches carefully added by 
the master hand of the artist, in limning the features of Richard's character. 
Richard's thou^^ts recur to bear-baiting ; Hamlet's to recollections of wood- 
craft and falconry. These small matters, we may be sure, are not without 
significance. The incidents of bear-baiting were, of course, familiar to aU, 
and reference to bears, bear-herds, and the stake are not infrequent { Twelfth 
N. iii 1. 129 ; 2 Hen. VL t. 1. 144 ; Jul. Cobs. iv. 1. 48 ; K. Lear, iu. 7. 
64; 2 Hen. V. L 2. 192; etc). AUusions of this kind are Tery different 
from the passages quoted aboye, which were intended to represent the 
speakers as habitual urequenters of the bear-garden. 
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And yet no pastime had, in his day, a stronger hold of 
the people of England than bear-baiting, and its kindred 
amusements of bull-baiting and cock-fighting. They had 
not in Shakespeare's eyes the charm of the honest sports of 
the field, though he could admire the pluck of the British 
mastiff. 'Foolish curs' (the Duke of Orleans calls them) 
' that run winking into the mouth of a fiussian bear and 
have^their heads crushed like rotten apples ! '^ Englishmen, 
indeed, have little more sense. They never know when they 
are beaten; or, as the Constable of France put it, some 
centuries before Napoleon, ^ If the English had any appre- 
hension they would run away/' 

Professional feeling may possibly have, to some extent, 
blinded the eyes of the play-house manager, to the attractions 
of the bear-garden ; for there was tracutional war between 
the play-house and the bear-garden at the Bankside, and 
neither would lose an opportunity of girding at the other. 

However this may be, it is certain that Abraham Slender 
was not one of the company assembled in the courtyard of 
Petre Manor on the mom of the hawking party. But 
William Silence's triumph was short-lived. He had to learn 
b^ yet another instance that the course of true love never 
did run smooth. Old Will Squele was there also. His cold 
reception of William Silence's greetings, and his manifest in- 
tention of keeping his daughter by his side, forbad all hope 
of a private interview on that day. But his loss is our gain. 
For if he had not been baulked in his expectation. Silence 
certainly would not have bestowed upon the sports of the 
day the close attention which we find reflected in the pages 
of his diary. 

A fair scene met the eyes of the company assembled in 
the courtyard of Petre Manor. It was a glorious day 
in September, such as might well bring upon the giant in 
the immortal all^ry his worst of fits. Bright colours 
glancing in the sun, and the merry sounds of biwks, dogs, 
and men, dispelled the gloom which usually hung around 
the mouldering courts of the ancient manor-house. The 
lady Katherine, like most women of spirit, loved dress. 
The hardest part of her training was when she had to forego 

1 iTdik r. m, 7. 168. » Ibid. 146. 
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the gown elaborately fashioned by Feeble, the woman's 
tailor. We may be sore that the gossip of Petre Manor 
lost nothing in the telling, as Feeble related at The Hill to 
Clement Perkes and his visitor the strange doings of the 
squire. ' I never saw ' (said poor Kate) * a better fashioned 
gown, more quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable/^ 
She wears this gown now. If you are curious as to such 
matters, and look at the illustration in Turbervile's Booke 
of Fauleonrie, representing a great lady riding out a-hawking,^ 
you will find in her gown all the peculiarities against which 
Petre directed the shafts of his ridicule, and in particular 
' the sleeves curiously cut.' 

Pei. What's thisi A sleeve t Tis like a demi-cannon ; 
What, up and down, carved like an apple tart t 
Here's snip and nip and cut and slish and slash, 
like to a censer in a barber's shop ; 
Why, what, i' devil's name, tailor, call'st thou thisi 

Tarn, of Shrew, iv. 3. 88. 

If you study the curious old print carefully, you may 
imagine, rather than discern, the place of the tiny velvet 
cap, from which the veil depends. It affords neither shade 
nor warmth. But what of that ? For, as the lady Katherine 
explains: 'This doth fit the time. And gentlewomen wear 
such caps as these.' ' Fashion had not then decreed that 
ladies should ride out hunting or hawking in the austere 
rigidity of the modem riding-habit and hat, and indeed both 
sexes displaced in the field much of the bravery of apparel 
charactenstic of the time. 

The day was a favourable one for the sport. It was clear, 
without being too hot, and above all was calm. 'During 

^ Tarn, of ShtmOf ir. 8. 101. 

' This Imdy is Queen £liiabeth. Some of the illustrations in this book ire 
taken from an older French work, La Faueonnent^ by Jean Franchieres, nsoaUy 
bound with La Vm^mrU * by Jaoqnes dn Foailloox, from which manv of the 
illostrations in Th» NohU ArU are borrowed. Bnt the fignre of Qaeen 
Elisabeth, in eharacteristic attire, is a distinctive featore of the English 
works. The Ukenees is remarkable in the print which shows the huntsman 
presenting on his knees to the ^ noble Qneene ' the tokens of the hart {Th$ 
NaUe ArU), In the French original {La Vtntrit) the huntsman kneels 
before the King — ' Devant le Roy yiens poor mon report fairs.' 

* Tam, of Shrew, ir. 8, 69. 
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windy weather it is only at a great risk of loss that hawks 
can be flown at any quarry.' ^ The careful falconer would 
not let a valuable haggard falcon, manned and reclaimed, like 
old Joan, go out in a high wind. 

Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high ; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out. 

2Hen. FJ. iL 1. 3. 

But if you would get rid of a haggard that proved irre- 
claimable, you would ' whistle her off and let her down the 
wind, to prey at fortune.' * 

The hawks had not been fed that day, for it is true of 
beasts and birds of prey, as of mankind, that 'hunger will 
enforce them to be more eager/ ' or ' as an empty eagle, sharp 
by fast.'* 

Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 

Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight, 

Make slow pursuit^ or altogether baulk 

The prey wherein by nature they delight ; 

So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares. Lucreee^ 694. 

Those that were required for the day's sport were placed, 
hooded, upon a wooden frame or 'cadge' carried by an 
attendant, called from his occupation a ' cadger.' His was 
the humblest task connected with the sporty and his title, like 
that of knave, became in time a term of reproach. 

And so the company, some on horseback and some on foot, 
sallied from the courtyard, and made their way across the 
meadows to the great common-field lying between Petre 
Manor and the brook. 

"And first," said Petre to Master Shallow, **I will show 
you a flight at the partridge. Here, in this cornfield, where 
the stubble grows high beside the balks,'^ I dare swear a 
covey lies. The birds are yet young, and we may see some 
sport, and withal furnish the larder for supper. 'Where's 
my spaniel, TroUus ? ' ^ Here, TroUus, to it, to it." TroUus, 

> Salyin and Brodrick's Falconry in the JBrUiih ItUi. 

* OtheUo, iil 8. 262. * 1 Een. VL i. 2. 88. « Fen. and Ad, 56. 

' 'The Oommon land is divided by the Baulks, and cannot be profitably 
or oonTeniently cultivated in its present state ' (Report of Inclosure Oom- 
mittee, Latl Records of a OoUwold Community, 1904). 

* Tarn, of Shrew, iv. 1. 158. 
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the spaniel, beat the stubble, ranging far and wide over the 
acres^ divided bj the balks. FiHl of grass and weeds, and 
standing high, before the days of reaping machines and care- 
ful tillage, it aiOforded ample cover, especially where it mingled 
with the rough grass covering the l^tlks, or boundaries sepa- 
rating the acres of the extensive common-field. 

The falconer, taking a falcon from the cadge and holding 
her on his fist, followed the dog. It was not long before 
Troilus acknowledged the presence of the game, by setting 
after the manner of well-trained spaniela The falconer at 
once unhooded and cast off the falcon, whistling her from 
his fist Mounting higher and higher in wide circles, she 
seemed to the ordinary looker on as though she would be 
lost for ever in the clouds, unless something were done to 
recall her attention to the game before her. Not so to the 
practised falconer, who held Troilus by the collar, to prevent 
him from rushing in and springing the birds before the 
falcon had mounted to her full pitch. 

It was hard to believe that the ever lessening spot between 
the company and the sun was a comrade of man, under his 
control, and taking an intelligent if not altogether disinter- 
ested part in his pastime. Tet so it was, and if TroUus' 
point had proved a false one, the falcon would have followed 
man and dog, as they beat the extensive common-field, hawk 
and dog working together with one common end in view.^ 
But Troilus was of the right sort, else his name would not 
have been handed down to us, and there was no mistake 
about his point 

At length the falcon, swinging round and round in lessen- 
ing circles, reached her full pitch, and hung steadily with her 
h^ to the wind, some hundred and fifty yards above the 
earth. In the language of falconry, she waited on, ' towering 
in her pride of place.'* She was *a falcon towering in the 
skies.'* 

Petre could claim, with Warwick the king-maker, that he 
had perhaps some shallow spirit of judgment ' Between two 

> 1 ffen. IF. i. 1. 26. 

* See a desoription of the combined aetion of hawk and grejhonnd in 
pnranit of the antelope in Persia, Quarterly BevUw, xxxri. 858. 

* Maebdh, ii. 4. 12. * Lucreoe, 606. 
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hawks, which flies the higher pitch ? ' and he ought have 
added, with truth, 

Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which bean the better temper; 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best ; 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye t 

1 Hen. VL ii 4. 10. 

Of the falcon now waiting on he would say that she is not 
one to ' fly an ordinary pitch.' ^ She was the best of his 
falcons, except old Joan, and was generally reserved for 
' flying at the brook.' But Petre was impatient to show the 
company what his hawks could do, and so he now flew her in 
the field. As for old Joan, not a falcon in Qloucestershire 
could mount her pitch. But she was a thoroughly trained 
and made heroner, and was never flown at any less noble 
quarry. 

Meanwhile the covey lay like stones beneath the shadow 
of the bird of prey and the terror of her bells. The hawk 
was always fumisned with bells attached to her lega. 'As 
the ox hath his bow, sir,' says Touchstone, ' the horse his curb, 
and the falcon her bells, so man hath his desires.'^ They 
served a twofold purpose. By their sound a falconer could 
trace an erring hawk, while they struck terror to the heart 
of the listening fowl 

Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon's bells. 

Lucrece^ 510. 

In partridge-hawking, while the falcon or tercel-gentle 
was mounting to its pitch, the sound of its bells secured the 
close lying of the covey, cowed as were England's barons by 
the king-maker. 

> The word ' pitch,' ligiiifyiiig in falconry the height to which a falcon 
soars or towers (1 Hen. VL ii 4. 11 ; 2 J7m VL ii. 1. 6. \JvLCm.L 1. 78), 
was used figuratively {Riek. IL i 1. 109 ; TU. Andr. ii 1. 14 ; Rom. and 
Jul. i 4. 21 ; JuL Cos, i 1. 78 ; Sonnet Uxxvi 6), and came to mean height 
in genenl (Twelfth Night, i 1. 12 ; 1 Hen, VL ii 8. 66 ; Rich. IIL iii. 7. 
188 ; Sonnet vii 0). The point to which the long-winged hawk towers was 
also called ' her place ' {Macbeth, ii 4. 12). 

* A$ Y(m L. lii 8. 80. 
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Neither the king, nor he that lovee him beat, 
The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 
Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shakes his bells. 

3 Hm, VI. i. 1. 45. 

They were in hawking language 'enmewed,' and dare not 
show themselyes openly anymore than could follies and vices 
in the city of Vienna, under the stern rule of Angelo the 
Deputy, of whom Isabella says, 

This outward-sainted deputy. 
Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i' the head and follies doth enmew ^ 
As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil. 

Measure far M. iii. 1. 89. 

When Petre was satisfied that the falcon was steadily 
waiting on, Troilus was allowed to spring the birds. The 
falcon instantly selected her quarrr from the covey, and 
directing her course b^ a few strokes, swooped downward 
with cl(»ed wings. This is the stoop, or swoop, of the long- 
winged hawk, by which it kills or stuns its prey. Of such 
a deadly stoop thought Macduff, when he explained of 
Macbeth, OheU-kitel AU! 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 

At one fell swoop t Macbeth^ iv. 3. 21. 

But the fatal blow was not then dealt. The partridge 
singled out by the falcon happened to be the old cock bird. 
Partly by strength of wing and partly by craft, he eluded 
the first onslaught of the enemy, and fied for shelter to a 
neighbouring thicket, while the rest of the covey settled 
down in a more distant part of the great common-field. 

^ The correctioii ' enew ' adopted by Dr. Schmidt (Shakespeare Leacieon) 
and Profeaaor Baynes {Shake$peare Studies) ia mmeoesMry and inept The 
secondary nae of the word ' enmew ' in the sense of ' to cause to lie close and 
keep concealed, as hawk in mew,' is iUustrated by a passage in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Knight of Malta, where a warrior besetting a town is compared to a 
falcon mounting her pitch, and is said to 'inmew the town below him.' 
' Enew is a term used in connection with flying at the brook. It is used by 
Drayton, Turberrile, and Nash {Quatemio)^ apparently in the sense of driving 
the fowl into the water. Hence, probably, its deriTation in the Norman 
French language of hawking. It is not as appropriate to the passage quoted 
in the text as the original reading. It is more natural to speak of Angelo 
causing follies to lie close, than of driving them into water. 
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When the falcon recovered herself, she again mounted into 
the air. The falcon does not fly after game in a stem chase, 
as the greyhound courses the hare, or t^e short- winged hawk 
pursues its quarry. She must needs soar aloft, and then 
swoop down. Circling around, she marked with keen eye 
the spot where the bird had * put in,' and making her point 
accordingly, waited on, high above the thicket, but not rising 
to her full pitch. 

Again the bird was put up by Troilus, and again the 
falcon stooped from her pride of place, swift and resistless 
as a thunderbolt. This time her aim was unerring. In the 
language of falconry she 'stoop'd as to foot' her quarry;* 
and when Master Petre and the falconer rode up, she had 
' soused '^ the partridge, and holding it firmly in her foot, she 
had begun to devour, or in hawking language to tire on the 
bird, after the manner of birds of prey : 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast^ 
Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone. 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 
Till either gorge be stuff'd or prey be gone.^ 

Ven, and Ad, 55. 

Had she been left to herself, 'twere long ere she had been 
' disedged ' (or had the edge taken off her keen appetite) by 
that on which she tired.^ But as she was needed for further 
flights, the falconer took the bird from her, rewarding her, 
however, with the head, so as to stimulate her to further 
exertion, and having hooded her, replaced her on the cadge. 

The party then betook themselves to the division of the 
common-field whither the rest of the covey had flown, dis- 
cussing as they rode the incidents of the flight — somewhat 
after the following fashion of a certain royal hawking party: 

K. Hen, But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 
And what a pitch she flew above the rest I 
To see how God in all his creatures works ! 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 
Suf, No marvel, an it like your majesty. 

My lord protector's hawks do tower so well ; 

> Cfymh. V. 4. 116. * Be6 K, John, v. 2. 160. 

< Cf. 8 ffen. VJ, i. 1. 268 ; Tim, of Ath. ui. 6. 6 ; Luenee, 417. 

* Cfymb, ill 4. 96 ; cf. Rich. II, i. 3. 296 ; HamUl, ill 2. 260. 
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They know their master loyes to be aloft 
And bears his thoughts above his falcon's pitch. 

Olo, My lord, 'tis but a base ignoble mind 

That mounts no higher than a bird can soar.^ 

Oar. I thought as much ; he would be above the clouds.^ 

2 Hen. VI. iL 1. 5. 

The next flight was not so successful as the former. 

"The birds are yet young," said Petre, "and may well 

.be taken by a tassel-gentle. I will now essay a flight ¥rith 

one which I had of Master Edmund Bert in exchange for an 

Irish goshawk. Here, master falconer, let's try what Jack 

can do." 

The falconer took the bird from the cadge, and followed 
Troilus to the place where they had marked down the scat- 
tered covey. The dog forthwith began to draw, and the fal- 
coner onhooded and cast off the hawk ; bat, as ill luck would 
have it, he forbore to hold Troilus back, and the dog, spring- 
ing forward, flushed the game before the hawk had mountol 
to its full pitch. Downward swooped the hawk, but with 
uncertain ami, pursuing his quarry rather than striking it 
down, and, in the end, missing it altogether. Petre and 
Silence rode as hard as they could, but as the direction 
taken by the partridge was down-wind, the danger of losing 
the tercel-gentle was imminent. 

" * Had not your man put up the fowl so suddenly,' " said 
Silence, " * we had had more sport.' "' 

"Hist, Jack, hist!" cried Petre. "*0! for a falconer's 
voice, to lure this tassel-gentle back again.** . . . 'BKllo, 
ho, ho, boy ! Come, bird, come.* " ^ 

Thus shouted Petre, but the hawk heeded him not, and 
they could hear the sound of his bells as he flew down-wind. 
The falconer quickly came up, holloing " 'Jack, boy 1 ho I 

» Cf. JT. John, I 1. 206. 

' In Tlie Whole CorUerUion the hawking incident occors. Bat the dia- 
logue has been re-written and materially changed by Shakespeare, in order 
no doubt to bring it into accord with true falconry. 

* 2 ffm. VJ. u. 1. 45. « Mam. and Jul H 2. 159. 

" EamUtf 1. 5. 115. This is the language of Falconry. For, according to 
Blome, when you would train a hawk to follow you, " vou should with a 
gentle and low voice call her after you as before directed, saying, "Ck>me, 
come" ' {OmtUman*i BureaiMn^ 1686). 
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boy!'"^ and soon succeeded in attracting the attention of 
the erring tercel-gentle, partly by his voice, but mostly by 
use of the lure. This was a sham bird, usually constructed 
of pigeon's wings weighted, to which was attached food for 
the hawk, known as a train.* Attracted by the semblance of 
a bird, and by the reality of a meal, the hawk soon descended 
to the lure. So it was in due course removed, rehooded, and 
restored to the cadge. 

The flight of the falcon, whether at her quarry or to the 
lure, is the very type of speed, confidence, and strength. 
When Henry Bolingbroke would fight with Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk, his onslaught, we are told, would be * as confident as 
is the fsdcon's flight Against a bird.'^ And of Venus, when, 
hearing a merry horn, she believes her Adonis to be still 
alive, we read, 

As falcon to the lure, away she flies ; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light 

Fen. and Ad. 1027. 

Several flights were then tried, with varying fortune, until 
the bag contained two and a half brace of partridge. 

Then said Fetre, " By my faith, this hath been a deadly 
day to the birds. Let us now stay our hands, and essay a 
flight at some other quarry." 

''Only two brace and a half of partridge," exclaims the 
shooter of driven game, used to slaughter his birds by 
the hundred ; brace, dozen and score were useful words in 
the reckoning of our forefathers, but they are out of date 
in the tale of a modern battue ; — " Only two brace and a half 
of partridges, what poor sport ! '* 

In a dialogue, after the fashion of old books of sport, 
between auceps, as the spokesman of falconry, and CARNI- 
FEX, on behalf of modern shooters, each commending his 

* Tarn, of Shrew, ir. 1. 42. 

* ' DeriUsh Macbeth,' says Malcolm, ' Bj many of these trains had sought 
to win me into his power' (Maeb. iv. 8. 117). 'To train' frequently occurs 
in the sense of 'to allure' (Com, €f Err, iii. 2. 45 ; K. Jolm^ ilL 4. 175 ; 
1 Em. IV. v. 2. 21 ; 1 Ht^ VL ii. 8. 85 ; TU. Andr. t. 1. 104). The 
hunters of the wolf are instructed in Ths Noble Arte how to May down their 
traynes ' so as to aUure them to the place where they desire to find theoL 

< Mich. IL i. 8. M. 
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recreatioD, AUCSPS would, I think, have held his own. He 
would have admitted at once that the art of fowling could 
never, in his time, have attained to the slaughter of several 
hundred birds by one man in a single day. A few, no doubt, 
might be killed by bird-bolt,^ shot from stone-bow,^ or by 
binUng-piece,' if you could use it aright, and had skill to 
stalk on until the fowl should sit,* and under presentation of 
the stalking horse to shoot your bolt.^ The creeping fowler 
might approach the wild goose, or duck, or russet-pated 
chough,^ before it could spy him. But for one bird killed by 
the cQscharge of his caliver, many ' a poor hurt fowl ' would 
' creep into sedges,' ^ and if it had the good luck to recover, 
it would be more wary in future, for what could ' fear the 
report of a caliver worse than a struck fowl or a hurt wild 
duck,' ^ unless it were one of FalstafiTs commodity of warm 
slaves ? As for those that were not hit, the fowler is not 
likely to meet with them again, after that they, 

Rising and cawing at the gun's report^ 
Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky. 

MidB. N. Dr. iu. 2. 22. 

Full many a fowler had good right to respond to the falconers' 
toast, as given by Petre: 'a health to all that shot and 
mis8'd'<» 

The fowler, it is true, had his ' springes to catch wood- 
cocks,'^ and his lime-twigs, familiar to the thoughts of the 
stranger from Stratford." He would take birds at night bv 
bat-fowling." He had his nets, his pitfalls, and his gins.^ 
But birds will become shy where bushes are constantly 
limed. 

The bird that hath been limed in a bush, 
With trembling wings nusdoubteth every bush ; 

3 Hen. VL v. 6. IS. 

» Muck Ado, i. 1. 42 ; L<n>^$ L. L. iv. 3. 25 ; Twlflh N, I 5. 100. 
« Twelfth N. il 5. 61. « Merry W%v«$, Iv. 2.W. 

« Mwik Ado, ii. 8. 95. * A$ Ym L. r. 4. 111. 

• Midi. N. Dr. Hi. 2. 20. ^ Much Ado, ii. 1. 209. 

• JI$H. IV. iv. 2. 20. • Twn. of Shrew, v. 2. 51. 
^ fFM. TdU, iv. 8. 86 ; HamUi, I 8. 115; iUd. t. 2. 817. 

" The liming of birda is alluded to by Shftkeepeare in thirteen ptmgea. 
" Temped, 5. 1. 185. >' Maebeth, It. 2. 84. 
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to say nothing of the disadvantage that the fowler, in order 
to use his bird-lime, net, or springe aright, must take pains 
to learn somewhat of the nature and hahitB of the bird he 
would take, "from which labour, Master CARNIFEX;' auceps 
would readily admit, "the shooter of driven game would 
seem, from what you say, to be wholly free,* although, 
indeed, the master and deviser of the drive doth stsmd 
in need of some such knowledga" 

Hunger's prevention, he would add, is the end of fowl- 
ing,^ whereas falconry has ever been a gentle and noble art 
in the eyes of princes and honourable persons. Further, 
he would point out that ladies took delight in the gentle 
art of falconry, especially in the flight of the merlin, 
whereas it is not to be supposed that they would be present 
at the mere slaughter by the hundred of innocent birds, 
although he would readily admit that such slaughter was 
excusable, and even commendable, for the prevention of 
hunger. 

Whereupon carnifsx would, with some indignation, ex- 
plain that he did not shoot birds for the prevention of 
hunger; that each bird he shot cost him four or five times 
its value as an article of food; that his was the sport of 
princes, and right honourable, as well as honourable persons ; 
that he wondered how it could be compared to taking of 
birds by bird-lime and springes, the sport (if it could be so 
caUed) of the rabble of towns ; that as for ladies, they loved 
nothing better than walking with the guns; and, finally, 
that he would like to see auosps try his hand at shooting 
the driven grouse, or the rocketing pheasant. 

" I grant you," AUCEPS would reply, " that to shoot a bird 
flying is indeed more than I can attain unto. I have heard 
it said of one that he 'rides at full speed, and with his 
pistol kills a sparrow flying.'^ but I believe it not But 
what if he did ? Is it to l^ said of the shooter with the 
bow who is * clapped on the shoulder and called Adam,'* or 
of the skilful player at tennis, billiards, or bowls, that he 
excelleth in field sports because his aim is good? Then 

^ Genrase Markham published in 1621 a book entitled Hunger's Prevent 
Hon ; oi\th4 Whole Arte of Fowling by Water and Land, 
« 1 Hen, IV. a, 4. 879. » Much Ado, I 1. 261. 
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should Bankes be the greatest of horsemen, and the dancing- 
horse the noblest of st^ds, because thej have attained to 
do what Alexander and Bucephalus could not ? Unless, in- 
deed, it is to be taken that whatsoeyer endeth in the destruc- 
tion of the greatest number of lives, even though it be to 
the profit of none, and without exercise of cunning or skill 
(save the mean handicraftman's skill of aim), is to be 
considered as the first of sports." 

But whatever were the ai^uments used bj the disputants, 
we maj be certain that neither would have yielded one jot 
to the other. Tou maj more easily induce a man to abandon 
the political principles and professions of a lifetime (if jou 
go the right way about it) than change his opinions on 
matters of sport Nay, it is easier to turn one from the 
faith of his forefathers. And so grouse and partridge will 
still be driven, and, in time, sidmon and trout may be driven 
too, while the angler, stroke-all in hand and luncheon-basket 
by his side, sits beside some narrow channel through which 
the driven fish must needs pass. And the same reasons will 
be eiven. The fish have grown so wild and shy that they 
will not look at the most craftily constructed fly. Why, 
even now, an old and wair trout in an over-fished chalk- 
stream has been seen to rush away in terror from a natural 
fly alighting above his nose. Then it is so much more 
difficult to strike the salmon as he darts past you in the 
stream than when he closes his mouth for an instant on 
your hook. And some may be found old-fashioned enough 
to regret that yet another ancient sport had been degraded 
to the level of a mere game of skill. 

"And now," said Petre, "for a flight at the brook. I 
know where we may take a mallard or a duck. But on our 
way thither we may perchance find a heron at si^e. I 
would love well, Master Silence, that you should see old 
Joan stoop from her pride of place. Not another falcon in 
Gloucestershire fiies a pitch like hers." 

And hereupon the lady Katherine conceived, and promptly 
executed a scheme which t^e diarist afterwards noted as 
determining the whole course of his affairs. " For," he adds, 
" to the readye witte and spirit of that most admirable ladye 
do I owe all the happiness of my lyfe." 
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Turning to Petre she said: ''Thou knowest the country 
sajing: 'The falcon as the tercel for all the ducks i' the 
river/ 1 by which I understand him who useth it to intend 
that he would wager as much on the lady as on her lord. 
Now, my lord, I challenge thee to this contest Take thou 
thy falcons and tercel-gentles for flying at the brook, and 
leave to me the lady's hawks — this cast of merlins. I will 
keep by me Mistresses Ellen Silence and Anne Squele. Do 
thou take Master Squele and the rest of the worshipful 
company, and when we meet at dinner let's see which may 
show the better sport." 

"It's a wager," said Petre, adding in a whisper as he 
placed one of the merlins on his wife's hand, "whichever 
may show the better sport, I know who hath the keener 
wit." 

Anne Squele took the other merlin, and accompanied by 
Ellen Silence, rode oflf in the direction of some fallows, the 
favourite haunt of larks, while Petre, attended by falconer 
and cadger, led William Squele and the rest of the company 
through the woodlands towards the brook. 

As the lady Eatherine had anticipated, Master Ferdinand 
Petre found some excuse for following their party. Attach- 
ing himself to Ellen, he left Eatherine and Anne free to 
cloak their meaning by ' talking of hawking.'* like Cardinal 
Beaufort and the good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. 

Not a suspicion crcMBsed the mmd of Will Squela He 
welcomed the move as rdieving him from all trouble in the 
matter of keeping watch on his daughter. Nor did Silence 
realise at the moment that the lady Katherine had brought 
to the settlement of their affairs that superabundant energy 
which, thwarted, misdirected, and misunderstood, had brought 
her into trouble and disrepute in her maiden years. The 
stream which had fretted and chafed against each opposing 
pebble became a useful motive power, once its collected 
waters were turned into a fitting channel — all the more 
valuable by reason of the volume of force which had been 
wasted before. 

Her quick woman's wit had divined that a crisis was at 
hand. She had noted the attitude of Squele towards 

^ TnnL and Cre$, iii. 2. 65. * 2 Em. VI, iL 1. 50. 
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William, and the misery which Anne vainly tried to hide. 
And so she rightly conoluded that if she and her husband 
were to be of service to their friend, immediate action must 
be taken. 

" Let's have some sport by the way," said Petre, *' as we 
ride through this woodland. ' I have a fine hawk for the 
bush.'^ Here, give me that Irish goshawk, and let Master 
Squele have on his fist the sparrow-hawk I had of Master 
Bert." 

The way to the brook lay through a thickly wooded valley, 
and the hawks were carried with their hoods lightly fastened, 
in anticipation of a flight at rabbit or bird. 

What d^ree of success they attained I cannot say. The 
diarist has failed to note the flights at the bush with the 
particularity bestowed on the doings of the falcon and 
tercel-gentla The flight of the short-winged hawk, though 
swift and deadly, is not so attractive or suggestive as the 
lofty tower and resistless stoop of the falcon. They are not 
(in the language of falconry) hawks of the tower, or of the 
lure, but of the fist. They fly after their quarry from the 
hand, whither they return when the flight is over. To them 
their master's hand takes the place of the branch from which, 
in their wild state, they watch for their prey. 

Most parts of the country are frequented by the kestrel or 
windhover, and by the sparrow-hawk. The observer, com- 
paring the actions of these common birds, can form some idea 
of the difference between the practice of the falconer and of 
the astringer. The kestrel, though the most ignoble of long- 
winged hawks, still possesses the characteristics of its race. 
It hovers in the air, waiting on, until some unhappy field 
mouse emerges from its hiding-place, and then it stoops on 
its victim. The sparrow-hawk, on the other hand, lurches 
from tree to tree, and having selected its quarry, pursues it 
in a stem chase, like shot discharged from a fowling-piece, 
a similitude wMch was present to the godfathers of the 
' musket ' when they named it after the male sparrow-hawk, 
the smallest hawk employed in falconry. 

And so we see that every long- winged hawk, though base 

> Merry Wvoe$, iiL 8. 247. 
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and degraded as the kestrel, or the puttock or kite,^ is ^falco 
still, and of the same order as the eagle, that ' o'er his aeiy 
towers, To souse annoyance that comes near his nest/^ It is 
a different creature from the accipUer, or short- winged hawk ; 
and though one falcon may fly a higher pitch than another, 
as one man excels his fellows in thought or action, yet are 
they alike subject to the conditions of a conmion nature 
which makes the whole world kin. ' The king is but a man 
as I am/ said King Henry to the soldier John Bates. ' The 
violet smells to him as it doth to me ; the element shows to 
him as it doth to me ; all his senses have but human con- 
ditions ; his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears 
but a man ; and though his affections are higher mounted 
than ours, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
wing.' ' 

But though the eye of the diarist found little in it to 
admire or record, there were many who took delight in the 
flight of a well-trained hawk, pursuing its quarry with un- 
erring aim through the thickest bush ; and in the days of the 
diarist, as in those of Chaucer, the keenest sportsmen, as well 
as the noblest in the land, would often ride abroad ' with 
grey goshawk in hand.' 

The woodland was soon passed, and the hawks were 
returned to the cadge, in anticipation of the great event of 
the day. 

Crossing a wide stretch of open country, the company at 
length reached a long winding valley, where the brook had 
been dammed up and converted into a pond, somewhat after 
the fashion of the water where the hart was taken. It was 
stocked with large trout. 

With the exception of certain human consciences, there 
is nothing in nature so marvellous as the elasticity of the 
organisation of the trout, and its power of adapting itself 
to altered surroundings. It has no fixed principles in the 
matter of size and weight. Leave it in a rocky mountain 
stream, and it will live and die among its fellows a two-ounce 

^ Imogen thua oom^rea the nobility of Potthumuf, the ' poor hut worthy 
gentleman ' of her choice, with the bMeneaa of Oloten, ' I ohooae an eagle. 
And did aroid a pnttock' {Cfymb. I 1. 189). 

« K. John, V. 2. 149. » Hen. F. ir. 1. 104. 
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trout Transfer it to a pond productive of insect life, and 
it thinks nothing of reaching the weight of five or six 

eunds. Having attained to such eminence, it devours its 
ES weighty kith and kin, if they should cross its patii. And 
so this pond supplied Petre Manor with goodly fish, especiaUy 
in the season of Lent. When, however, Fetre last returned 
home, he shrewdly suspected that it had 

been sluiced in's absence, 
And his pond fisb'd by his next neighbour, by 
Sir Smile, bis neighbour. Wint, Tale, i. 2. 194. 

Petre's disposition was not jealous or suspicious, like that of 
poor Leontes, in matters great or smalL But he never 
believed in any of the Smile family. They were, he would 
say, too sweet to be wholesome. And his suspicions were 
probably well founded. 

Now this pond held not only trout fit for the dish, but 
hosts of smaller fry, and eels, affected by the heron. About 
two miles southward there was a well-stocked heronry, 
separated from the brook by a stretch of open wold. No 
better country could be desired for the sport of flying at the 
heron. Towards the end of February, or early in March, the 
herons b^in to ' make their passage.' It is then their custom 
to sally forth in the morning to distant rivers and ponds in 
search of food. Towards evening they leave their feeding 
grounds, and return to the heronry. The falconer stations 
himself in the open country, down-wind of the heronry, and as 
the bird flies over him on its homeward way, the falcons are 
cast ofip, and the flight begina 

This is the sport of taking herons on the passage. It was 
commonly practised in spring, but at other seasons of the 
year excellent sport might be had if a heron could be found 
at siege, and in the hope of such good fortune the company 
made for the pond. 

Petre, like Bertram, had a * hawking eye.* * He quickly 
discerned a heron, busily engaged in fishing, and half con- 
cealed by willows growing thickly around the pond. He at 
once made ready for action. Old Joan was a noted heroner. 
She was never flown at any other quarry, and she had been 

» Am fFell, I 1. 105. 
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brought out on the chance of finding a heron at siege. 
Taking with him Joan and another well-trained haggiurd 
falcon, and loosing their hoods so as to be ready for a flight, 
Petre (who loved to flj his hawks himself) left the company 
at a short distance, and dismounting approached the heron, 
being careful to keep under the wind, and concealing himself 
behind his horse. 

At last the wary heron spied him, and, slowly rising, left 
the siege. As soon as he had flown a couple of hundred 
jards, the falcons were unheeded and cast off. Old Joan 
sighted him at once, the other falcon joined in, and the flight 
b^an. 

The heron took in the position at a glance. The heronry 
lay up-wind, and was distant at least two miles. He could 
never succeed in making this point, flying in the teeth of the 
wind and pursued by two swift and eager falcons. The country 
on every side was bare, and afforded no prospect of shelter. 
Driven from earth in despair, he sought shelter in the oloud& 
Lightening himself by throwing oven>oard the result of the 
morning's fishing, he ascended to the heavens in spiral curves, 
making wide circuits as he mounted aloft. The higher the 
heron mounted, the higher soared the falcona This is what 
the old falconers celebrate under the name of the * mountey ' 
or ' mountee.' What cirdes they describe ! There goes old 
Joan. Turning her back on the quarry, she rushes into the 
wind for full half a mile, and then, sweeping round in a vast 
circle, is carried high above' the heron. The company can 
see them still, but it takes a sharp eye to ' know a hawk 
from a handsaw,' ^ even though the wind is southerly. If it 
were north-north-westerly, the birds, carried forward by the 
wind, would fly between the spectator and the sun, and to tell 
hawk from heron would be harder still* They can just see 

> ffamUt, il 2. 397. 

' The heron was also called heronahaw (heronsewe in Chanoer'a 8quier"$ 
TaU, and herounsew in John Ruaaell's Boka of Nurture, oiro. 1480), easily 
oomipted into handsaw. Shakespeare does not hesitate to pnt into the 
months of his characters ^^^itor corruptions of ordinary lanffnage, current in 
the stable or in the field. Thus Lord Sands talks of springhalt (stringhalt), 
and Biondelle of fashions (farcy) and fives (vives). In the edition of BamlU 
by Mr. Clarke and Mr. Aldis Wright, we find the suggestion that the north- 
westerly wind would carry the hawk and the handsaw between the falconer 
and the sun, with the consequence that they would be indistinctly seen, while 
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old JcMm dose her wings, and precipitate herself with fell 
swoop on the heron. By a swift movement he narrowly 
escapes the blow. Meanwhile the second falcon has monnted 
oyer both. Stooping downward she dashes a few feathers 
from the heron's wing, and driyes him nearer to the earth« 
Old Joan, by ringing into the wind, has more than recovered 
her advantage, and is preparing for a deadly stoop. The 
three birds are now nearer to the ground, and in full view of 
the company, who have followed as best they could, on foot 
and on horseback, the course of the flight, carried by the 
wind about a mile from the spot where the heron was found. 
They are in time to see the finish. Joan's second swoop hit 
the heron hard. Her mate renews the attack. In a moment 
Joan is bound to the heron. The second falcon comes in, 
and the three birds descend steadily to the ground. 

The falcons have learned by experience to let go the heron 
as they approach the ground. They thus avoid concussion, 
and the oem^r of being spitted by the heron on his sharp, 
sword-like bill — a formidable weapon of defence. But the 
contest on the ground, which might have been fraught with 
danger to the fiucons, was soon put an end to by the falconer, 
who seized the heron, and rewarding the falcons, hooded 
them, and restored them to the cadge. 

Then followed some flights at the brook. This sport, in 
the opinion of some, ranked higher than heron hawking. 
For, as Turbervile says, ' although it [a flight at ye hearon] 
be the most noblest and stately flight that is, and pleasant 
to behold, yet is there no suche art or industrie therein as in 
the other flights. For the hawk fleeth the hearon moved 

it would be easy to tell the difference between them when the wind was 
aontherly. I belieje this to be the ori^ of the saying. It was probably a 
common one in Shakespeare's time, which naturally fell ont of use with the 
practice of falconry. In aid of this suggestion, I may add that in an article 
on liakomry in the BritUh Isles in the Quarterly Beview (1876), an account of 
a flight at the heron is quoted from an old French writer, who describes the 
heronshaw as mounting directlv towards the sun, pour se eoumrir de la darti. 
The Soothsayer in CySiMiifu (iy. 2. 850) notes as a portent that Jove's bird, 
the Roman eagle, 'vanished in the sunbeams.' This annoyance must have 
occurred constantly on a bright morning with a strong norui-north-westerly 
wind. Hie angler who, un<&r similar conditions, in order to have the wind 
in his favour, fishe^ with the glare of the sun in his eyes, can sympathise with 
Hamlet when he describes himself as ' mad north-north-west' When the wind 
is southerly he can know a rise from a ripple. 
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by nature, as against hir proper foe ; but to the river she 
fleeth as taught by the industrie and diligece of the 
falconer/ 

Whatever be the cause, I can find in the diary no record 
of the sporty and I must console myself with the knowledge 
that flights at the brook did not differ essentudly from those 
in the field at partridge, although the mallard, being larger 
and stronger on the wing, afforded better sport, and, indeed, 
could not be successfully flown except by well-trained 
haggard falcons. 
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A DEAD LANGUAGE 

Talking of hawking. . . . Second Part of King Henry VI, 

Shortlt before eleven o'clock — the dinner hoar at Petre 
Manor — the company reassembled in the old courtyard 
Fetre could, as we know, give an excellent account of the 
morning's sport He was in high spirits, not only on this 
account, but by reason of some intelligence rapidly conveyed 
to him by his wife, who rode into the courtyard with her 
party shortly after the rest of the company had returned 
from flying at the brook. It is needless to say that they had 
nothing to show in the way of results, and Fetre would 
doubtless have made merry at their expense, \tSA he not 
feared to arouse suspicions in the mind of Will Squele. For 
the performances of Petre's merlins were well known to 
every Cotswold man, and the lady Eatherine and Anne 
Squele were too expert in the gentle art of falconry to come 
back empty-handed, had there not been some good reasons 
for the marring of their sport. 

A few words sufficed to put William Silence in possession 
of Fetre's scheme, and of the arrangements which Eatherine 
had made with Anne for carrying it into effect It only 
remained for William to make the necessary preparations on 
his pcurt, and for all to meet at the solemn hunting of the 
deer with cross-bow and greyhound, proclaimed by the justice 
for the following day. 

The details of this scheme are so interwoven with the 
nature of the sport in which they were to engage, that I 
deem it best to allow the justice's plot and Fetre's counter- 
plot to unfold themselves side by side with the incidents of 
the solemn hunting. I do so the more readily inasmuch as, 

P 209 
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in not anticipating the events of the morrow, I am following 
the example of the diarist, from whose notes I can gather 
little heyond the facts that he excused himself from steying 
to dinner with his friends, and busied himself in preparation 
for what was to prove the most eventful day in his Ufa 

Scanty as are the notes of the diarist, they may have 
served to impart to the reader some knowledge of the 
favourite sport. of our forefathers — a pursuit interesting in 
itself, and deserving special attention, inasmuch as it has 
left its mark plainly traceable on the literature of the 
Elizabethan age. Even those who cared nothing for the sport 
do not fail to bear witness in their writings to the estimation 
in which falconry along with the other sporta of the field — 
but in a pre-eminent d^ree — ^was then generally held. 

Each popular sport or pastime tends to develop a language 
of its own, affected by its votaries, but generally distasteful 
to the outside public. The non-sporting guest at a country 
house in a hunting county, or the uninitiated visitor at a 
golfing hotel, conscious of missing the point of tales and 
allusions, commonly falls into the error of hurling at the 
offending sport the strong condemnation which ought to be 
directed against his own ignorance. 

The language of falconry was picturesque, unique, and 
lent itself readily to poeticid imagery. It was borrowed by 
men of letters, and affected by men of fashion, at one of the 
most interesting periods of our history. Incorporated with 
the literature of the day, it forms part of our inheritance 
from the Elizabethan age. As a sporting language it is 
long since dead ; although, like Latin, it may be spoken here 
and there by a few learned professors. But three hundred 
years ago * small Latin ' was not more fatal to the reputation 
of a scholiur than was ignorance of the language of falconry 
to the character of a gentleman. To 'speak the hawking 
language ' was, according to Ben Jonson, affected by those 
* newer men,' who aped the manners of the older gentry.^ 

It was to qualify himself for gallants' company by skill in 

this tongue that Master Stephen, having bought a hawk, hood 

and bells, desired a book to keep it by.* For those who were 

not to the manner bom had to acquire this language by 

^ Speech aceording to Hcrace, ' Every Man in his Eumour, 
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painful study. Hence the immense popularity and ready sale 
of books of sport in the Elizabethan age, a subject dealt with 
at greater length in a note.^ 

Even those who professed ignorance or dislike of the sport 
are found writing in the language of the day. Sir Philip 
Sidney is credited with the saying that of all sports, next to 
hunting, he hated hawking most.^ And yet in Arcadia the 
falcon and goshawk are flown, and the * Sport of Heron ' is 
affected by princes. Nor does he ignore the detested sport 
of hunting. For the stag is pursued with hounds, ' their crie 
being composed of so weU-sorted mouths that any man would 
perceive therein som kinde of proportion, but the skilful 
woodmen did finde a music' 

Spenser may have been of the same mind with his friend 
and patron Sidney. But his pages prove that he was well 
skilled in the hawking language, and many apt illustrations 
evidence familiarity with the sport. 

The traces of thui forgotten tongue discernible in the prose 
and poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries take 
the form, sometimes of set descriptions, and oftener of inci- 
dental allusion. Of the former, the best known are Drayton's 
description of the sport of flying at the brook, in the twentieth 
song of his PolyoWUm (1612-22) ; Nash's oft-quoted passage 
in praise of hawking in Qimtemio; or^ a Fourefold Way to a 
ffappy Life (1633) ; Massinger's lifelike picture of the sport 
in which we have taken part with Master Petre, of flying at 
the ' hearon put from her seige ' and at * the partridge sprung ' 
in The Guardian (1633) ; Heywood's colloquy between two 
lovers of falconry in A Woman Killed with Kindness^ with 
its profusion of technicality, suggestive of carefid study in 
the book of sport ; and Fletcher's imitation of Shakespeare's 

1 See Note, Tlu Bock of Sport, 

* The following passage in Spenser's EUgy upon the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, nnder the name of Astrophel, may, in its cnrions language, refer to 
Sidney's professions, as it certainly does to his practice, with regard to field 
sports : 

Besides, in hunting such felicitie. 

Or rather infelidtie he found. 

That every field and forest tar away 

He sought, where salvage beasts do most abound : 

No beast so salvage but he could it kill. 

No chase so hard, but he therein had skill. 
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faloonry, in his sequel to the Taming of the Shrew, entitled 
Hie Woman's Prize, 

Elaborate descriptions of this kind introduced for a set 
purpose afford little evidence of practical knowledge of the 
sport ; of which indeed Drayton confessed ignorance in his 
Illustrations prefixed to the fifth song of Polyolbion. More 
suggestive are the casual illustrations and the borrowed 
phraseology which we light on here and there, often where 
we should least expect them. ' Since I was of understanding 
to know we know nothing, my reason hath been more pliable 
to the will of faith : I am now content to understand a 
mystery without a rigid definition in an easy and Platonic 
description/^ Here we recognise Sir Thomas Browne the 
philosopher; but when he adds 'and thus I teach my hag- 
gard and unreclaimed reason to stoop into the lure of truth/ 
the sportsman stands confessed; and the further thought 
is suggested that the falconer sets more store on one 
reclaimed haggard than on many eyesses that need no 
reclaiming. 

It was no doubt a kindly remembrance of his early years 
at Montgomery Castle, where he learned the proverb 'the 
gentle hawk half mans herself,' ^ that suggested to the saintly 
Qeorge Herbert, writing a poem on Providence, the thought, 
' Birds teach us hawking.' 

It so happens that not one of the playwrights between 
whose authorship and that of Shakespeare controversy has 
arisen among critics, gives any proof of practical interest in 
falconry, or in any other sport of the field. It had been well 
for them and for letters if it had been otherwise. But the 
dissipation of town life had stronger attractions. Marlowe 
— son of a Canterbury shoemaker — was killed in a tavern 
brawl in his thirtieth year, but not until he had, in his mighty 
line, created English blank verse, and given the world a 
richer harvest of finished work than Shakespeare at the same 
time of life, though not such rare buds of promise. Greene, 
before he took his degree at Cambridge, travelled in Italy 
and Spain, where he practised ' such villainy as is abominable 
to declare,' and after a chequered career as schoolmaster, 
student of physic, priest and dramatist, died miserably at 
^ JUliffio Medici, 1642. ' laeula Prudentum, 
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about the same age as Marlowe, denouncing with his dying 
breath, as an upstart crow beautified with his feathers, one 
who bestowed upon poor Greene and his revilings the rather 
doubtful boon of immortality, in return for some indifferent 
plays adapted to his use. Jletcher was son of a Bishop of 
London, at one time a favourite of the Queen's, of whom we 
read that he was especially skilled in riding the great horse. 
The dramatist died of the plague at the age of forty-nine, 
and little is known of his private life. His plays show that 
he had skill in hawking language, as we should expect from 
his birth and breeding, but he gives little evidence of interest 
in this or in any other field sport. His occasional allusions 
to sport have not — except in the single instance already 
mentioned, where he deliberately and avowedly imitated 
Shakespeare's work — the unmistakable flavour which dis- 
tinguishes the thoroughly Shakespearian allusion, and they 
are usually introduced with an evident view to dramatic 
effect ' Sporting Kyd ' has not made good his title to the 
character pleasantly bestowed on him by Ben Jonson, so far 
as his language is concerned. 

Now, inasmuch as Marlowe, Greene, Fletcher and Kyd 
happen to be the dramatists whose workmanship needs to be 
discriminated from that of Shakespeare, it follows that any 
points of contrast become of importance. I have in a note 
pursued the train of thought thus suggested, and pointed out 
a use which may be served by Shakespeare's allusions to field 
sports and kindred matters, by way of test, and in aid of 
criticism, when it has to be decided whether any particular 
play or passage is the work of Shakespeare or of some con- 
temporary dramatist. 

It was not until late in life that Ben Jonson — town bred 
by his stepfather, a master bricklayer — ^was introduced to a 
sport, the strange fascination of which he had often noted 
with wonder. He was not surprised when Master Stephen 
bought a hawk, hood and bells, and lacked nothing but a 
book, whereby he might keep his hawk and learn the hawk- 
ing language ; for Master Stephen was a fool. But when he 
found a wise man seriously follow hawking he could not 
understand it, until one day he visited in Warwickshire Sir 
Henry Goodyere, a gentleman of the King's Privy Chamber, 
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the frieud and patron of Drayton, described by Camden as 
' a knight memorable for his virtues,' to whom he writes : 

Goodyere, I'm glad, and grateful to report 
Myself a witness of thy few days' sport ; 
Where I both leam'd why wise men hawking follow, 
And why that bird was sacred to Apollo : 
She doth instruct men by her gallant flight. 
That they to knowledge so should tower upright, 
And never stoop, but to strike ignorance ; 
Which if they miss yet they should re-advance 
To former height, and there in circle tarry 
Till they be sure to make the fool their quarry.^ 

Who were these wise men, whose love of hawking amazed 
Ben Jonson ? I know of one, who in all respects answers 
the description; that wise man, namely, of whom Jonson 
wrote in his Discoveries, ' I loved the man, and do honour 
his memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any.' 

There was, indeed, in the Elizabethan age, another wise 
man of transcendent genius, also well known to Jonson, who 
happened to be a man of birth and breeding, but who differed 
from his fellows in his attitude towards the sports and 
pastimes of the day, and in whose mind the allusions col- 
lected in these pages would have excited no emotion, unless 
it were one of cQstaste. When Francis Bacon took all know- 
ledge for his province, his omne scibile comprehended none of 
the mysteries in which the writer of these passages found 
unceasing delight. This is not to be wondered at The ' age 
between sizte^ and three and twenty '^ was passed by him 
in pursuits far different from those which engaged the life- 
long affection of Shakespeara Had he been so inclined, the 
delicacy of his health in early life would have forbidden 
him to indulge in violent exercises. We should not have 
looked for any indication of such tastes, had he possessed 
them, in his philosophical works; although I doubt that 
Shakespeare could have written the Natural History, or 
the New Atlantis, without his speech in some degree be- 
wraying him. It is in Bacon's Essays — the recreation (as 
he calls them) of his other studies — that we expect to find 

1 JSpigrams. * Wint. Tak, ilL 3. 59. 
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evidence of his lighter pnrsaits. And so it is. In tus Essays 
he writes lovinglj of gardens, trees, flowers, aviaries, and 
fountains ; he dueourses on foreign travel, and condescends 
to such toys as masques, triumphs, dancing, and acting to 
song ; but never writes of horse, hawk, or hound. In the essay 
on BwUding, indeed, at the end of a long Ust of possible 
wants in a site for a great mansion, he mentions ' want of 
places at some near distance for sports of hunting, hawking, 
and races.' But beyond this general and almost inevitabb 
reference to field sports, and a very commonplace reference 
to the greyhound and the hare in the essay on Diaoowrss, he 
has nottiine to tell us about any of them, not even when he 
speaks of the exercises proper to be taken for the regimen of 
health and in aid of studies, a topic which led the studious 
recluse, Burton, to discourse with interest — though as an 
outsider — on hawking, hunting and fishing as cures for 
melancholy, and inspired him to expand Dame Juliana 
Barnes' commendation of angling into a passage not un« 
worthy of Isaac Walton.^ 

Bacon's attitude towards field sports, so far as it can be 
gathered from his writings and from the known eourse 
of his life, was probably that of his kinsman Burleigh, 
of whom Fuller tells the following tale: 'When some 
noblemen had gotten William Cecil, lord Burleigh and 
Treasurer of England, to ride with them a hunting, and the 
sport began to be cold: **What call you this?" said the 
Treasurer. " Oh, now," said they, ** the dogs are at fault" 
" Tea," quoth the Treasurer, " take me again in such a faulty 
and rU give you leave to pumsh me ! " Thus as soon may 

> 'But he that shall ooadder the Tiriety of baits, for aU seasons, aad 
pretty dericee which onr anglers hare invented, pecoliar lines, false flyes, 
seyeraU sleights, &o., will say that it deserves like commendation, requires 
as much study and perspiooity as the rest, and is to be preferred before many 
of them ; beeiiise hawking and hontinc are yvri labonons, much riding and 
many dangers accompany them ; bat this is still and ouiet ; and if so be the 
angler catch no fish, yet he hath a wholesome walk to the brook side, 
pleasant shade by the sweet silver stream ; he hath good ayr, and sweet 
smells of fine fresh meadow flowers ; he hears the melodious harmony of 
birds; he sees the swans, herons, ducks, water-hens, coots, &c, and many 
other fowl with their brood, which he tiiinketh better than the noyse of 
hounds or blast of horns, and all the sport that they make ' (Jnat^mf nf 
MtUmeholy, Part 2, ii. 4). 
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the same meat please all palates as the same sport suit with 
all dispositions.' 

Sudden and complete was the downfall of hawking 
and of the hawking language. Falconry naturally declined 
during the years of the civil war and the Commonwealth, 
with other sports and pastimes. But in the case of this 
sport — once the great national field sport of England — its 
revival after the Sestoration was but an expiring flicker. 
No stronger evidence of its decay could be given than the 
fact that in the year 1718 a book entitled The CampUcU 
Sportaman was published by one Giles Jacob, in which he 
states that he took no notice of the diversion of hawking, 
because it was so much disused in his time, ' especially since 
sportsmen are arrived at such perfection in shooting.' 
Hedgerows and enclosures have taken part with gun and 
dog in the extinction of falconry, and although there never 
has been a time when hawks were not flown by lovers of the 
sport in some part of the British Isles, it cannot be said 
to have ranked among our national field sports during 
the last two centuries. 

But although the falcon, and the gentle art to which she 
gave her name, are too picturesque in their accessories, and 
lend themselves too readily to poetic treatment, to lose their 
place in literature, they hold it with a difference. Dryden 
is the latest English classic who writes the hawking language 
with the accuracy of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 
Thenceforward the noble falcon is unsexed, and degraded to 
the level of her tercel ; surely because it was men who held 
the pen. Such an outrage could not have been perpetrated 
in an age of falconry. You will always find it tacitly assumed 
by the lords of creation, in the absence of practical experi- 
ence, that the falcon must needs be of their sex ; such is the 
innate nobility of the bird. 

Homer loves to compare the earthward descent of his 
goddesses to the downward swoop of the long- winged (rai/inr- 
repvyi) hawk. He was far too keen an observer of the 
animal world, especially in its relation to sport, to overlook 
the superiority of the female of the race, if it had been 
made manifest to him in practical experience. When, 
therefore, we find that his falcons are males, we may fairly 
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THE FALCON IN HOMER 217 

infer that the language, as well as the art, of the falconer 
was unknown in the Grecian communities among whom he 
lived.^ 

Scott had, in common with Homer and with Shakespeare, 
an intense love of nature and of country life ; a sentiment 
which is, according to him, a common feature of genius.* 
He was a sportsman, too, although less catholic in his tastes 
than Shakespeare. When, therefore, we find his goshawks 
soaring high, and hovering, after the fashion of a long- 
winged falcon towering in her pride of place, and when we 
note that his ' falcons ' are often males,' even if flown at the 
heton (a flight only to be essayed with a cast of haggard 
falcons), we need no further evidence that falconry was 
unknown in his time; and from this and other tokens we 
may infer that he was less attracted by the sports and 
pastimes of antiquity than by other features of those bygone 
times which he has reproduced with such lifelike reality — a 
unique example in letters of an antiquary inspired by the 
creative genius of a poet. 

The language of hawking must now, like the dead tongues 
of antiquity, be psdnfully acquired by laborious research. 

^ tpti^ (translated ' falcon ' in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon) is mascnline. 
George Ohapman, translating the Iliad in 1602, when the hawking language 
was still a living one, oonld not think or write of a falcon otherwise than as 
a female, and instinotiyely restored her proper sex ; thns rendering the Greek 
words descriptive of the qnarry upon which tori^ ibic^irrcpos is described as 
swoopinc {6ppeop AXXo), ' a fowl not being of her kind ' {11. xiii. 62). The 
hawk oalled xlpKos, also a long-winged hawk, is ika,<^p6TaT(n Trreiyrwr (H. 
xzii. 189) and de^ibs 6ppis {Oduss, xv. 525). In Latin /a^ and aceipiUr are 
both masculine. I have not been able to fix the period in the development 
of the English tongue and of the art of falconry, when the nobler bird 
appropriated to herself the name of &lcon. m Chaucer's Aiaembly of 
fowUif the falcon is female, and her mate a tercelet, the form in which the 
word still appears in French. ' L\fe of Swift. 

* In The Ahboip Ivanhoe^ and Bob Boy. It is reidly as incorrect to call a 
falcon 'he' as to speak of a bull as 'she,' and yet illuBtrious examples in 
letters might be cited as authorities for the solecism. For example, Tennyson 
published a poem entitltd The Falcon, of which the noble bird is the central 
ngure, and consistently a male. In a poem bv Mr. William Morris bearing 



thus misQUotes a line from Macbeth, * A falcon towering in his pride of place.' 
In time tnese examples may uistify the use of the word ' falcon ' as a neutral 
term, but hitherto neither dictionaries nor writers on natural history give 



any sanction to an abuse of language which breaks the continuity of literaiy 
usage, and falsifies the traditions of an ancient and picturesque national 
pastime. 
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And here the student encounters peculiar difficulties. If in 
his study of Homer he would learn the precise meaning of 
some unfamiliar word, he turns to his Lidddl and Scott 
in full assurance of finding the necessary explanation and 
illustrations. Beading his Faerie Qtieen, he meets the word 
tassel-gent, and is informed by Mr. Todd in a foot-note, 
accurately, but irrelevantly, that 'tassel is the male of 
goshawk.' If he has brought to his literary studies some 
knowledge of natural history, it strikes him as strange that 
Juliet should choose as the type of her lover the male of an 
inferior race of hawks. To remove all doubt as to tixe 
accuracy of his information he consults Nares's Oloasary^ 
a work specially designed for the illustration of Shakespeare. 
There he reads 'Tassel, or Tassel-gentle. The male of the 
goss-hawk, properly tiercel, supposed to be called gentle from 
it's docile and tractable disposition,' and Juliet's meaning 
utterly eludes his grasp. 

Fully assured by the passages quoted at page 150 that 
the word ' bate ' conveyed to the minds of the speakers some 
definite meaning upon which they thought it worth while to 
dwell, and even to play, he turns for enlightenment to the 
works of a recognised authority, Mr. Strutt He reads in 
Sports and Pastimes of the English People that a hawk was 
said to bate ' when she fluttered her wings to fly after gama' 
His perplexity is not lessened when the same authority 
informs him, in the glossary to (^ueen Hoo HaU, that ' when 
a hawk is said to bate, he leaves the game.' 

Mr. Strutt's authority as an antiquary stands high, and he 
has certainly collected, in his various works, a gr^ deal of 
interesting information. But in regard to falconry and all 
other mediaeval field sports, he is a most untrustworthy guide. 
His romance, Qi^een Hoo Hall, is interesting from the fact 
that it was completed and edited by Scott, whose well-known 
hunting song, ' Waken lords and ladies gay,' shines as a gem 
of purest ray serene in a rather indifferent setting. If this 
earliest essay (1808) turned Scott's mind in the direction of 
romance- writing, the world owes to Strutt a debt which may 
well outweigh many heresies in falconry and woodcraft,^ 

^ Different kinda of hounds and of deer are mixed up in ineztrioable con- 
fusion. For example, ' ban dogs ' are confounded with hounds. ' A hart 
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such as we should not have expected to find in a tale written 
by a professed antiquary. 

When professed antiquaries confuse a hawk's jesses with 
her bells ; when so keen a sportsman as the autiior of The 
Moor and the Loch tells us that of Scottish hawks 'the largest 
is the goshawk, the young males of which are called falcon- 
gentles, and were once thought a distinct species;'^ and 
when even Charles Kingsley's per^rine, forgetful of tower 
and stoop, shot 'out of the reeds uke an arrow ' after the 
manner of a short- winged hawk, and having 'singled one 
luckless mallard for the block, caught him up, struck him 
stone dead with one blow of his terrible heel, and swept his 
prey with him into the reeds again/ ^ we need not marvel at 
the mistakes of lesser men. But it is worth noting that the 
hawking language, once spoken by the card with absolute 
accuracy, is the only dead language of antiquity which it is 
considered allowable to write without any regard to the 
meaning of its words; an indulgence which authors are 
tempted to allow themselves, partly from consciousness of 
the ignorance of their readers, and partly by reason of the 
vague, pleasurable ideas of mediaeval sport and gallantry 

(^) of the second jear,' described as a * yelTet-headed knobbler,' breaks 
cover instead of the harboured staff. This latter was ' a back (tie) of the first 
head ; ' it is coursed by greyhounas for a couple of miles, and afterwards by 
'a sufficient number of slowhonnds.' It would be easy to fill pages with 
equally absurd explanations of old-world sporting terms, extracted from 
various notes and glossaries. They are of little significance, save when they 
mar the point of a simile or allusion. If, for instance, 'jesses ' meant *the 
leathers that fasten on the hawks* bells ' (as explained by Mr. Church in a 
note to the Faerie Queen) a beautifal and familiar passage would have abso- 
lutely no significance. It is satisfactory to note that the glossary contributed 
in 1887 by Mr. W. Aldis Wright to the edition of Shakespeare in most general 
use {Tha Olobe Shakespeare) is ^erally the most accurate in matters of 
£Eilconry and woodcraft. Mr. BailUe-Grohman in a note appended to The 
Master of Game, entitled ' Errors,' describes the mistakes into which modem 
writers on old-world sport — Btrutt in particular — have fallen as an ' engoi^g 
avalanohe of misinformation.' I note with satisfaction that this volume, 
though included in the books referred to by the editors, does not appear in 
their black list. If the information conveyed in these pages is accurate, this 
is due to the fact that it has been taken directly from some old-world ' book 
of sport,* independentlv of modem writers, save only in the matter of 
falconry, where I felt safe in supplementing the teaching of my Turbervileajid 
my Laiham in discipleship to Mr. Harting. 

^ The Moor and the Loeh, oorttaining mintUe instructions in all Highland 
Sports, by John Golquhoun. ' Hereward the Wake, chap. xx. 
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associated with its terminology, however recklessly mis- 
applied.1 

It is a pleasanter task to point out where a knowledge of 
this dead tongue may be acquired. Mr. Harting's Ornithology 
of Shakespeare is the work of a practical falconer, who has in 
his Bibliotheca Accipitraria applied himself to the historical 
and antiquarian aspect of the sport. The study of Mr. 
Lascelles' contribution to the Badminton Library, of Messrs. 
Salyin and Brodrick's Falconry in the British Isles^ Messrs. 
Freeman and Salvin's Falcon/ry, and Mr. Freeman's Howl 
became a Falconer among the modem, and among the older 
writers, of the works of Turbervile, Latham, and Bert, will 
supply all that is necessary for literary purposes. 

Those who have pursued such a course of study, and thus 
familiarised themselves with the tongue, have detected 
various traces of the hawking language scattered through 
the works of Shakespeare. Many terms of art employed 
by him with faultless accuracy have been explained and 
illustrated in the foregoing pages. Others of less obvious 
significance are collected in a note entitled TJie Language of 
Falconry, 

^ Dr. Drake, in his yaluable work on Shakespeare and hit Times, describes 
the haggard as ' a species of hawk wild and difficult to be reclaimed.' 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE TAKING OF THE DEER 

Bos. Well, then, I am the shooter. 

Boyei. And who is your deer ? Lave* a Labour' § LoU, 

' It is a thievish forme of hunting to shoote with gunnes and 
bowes, and greyhounde hunting is not so martial a game' as 
Hhe hunting with running houndes/ which is *tne most 
honourable and noblest sort thereof.' 

This saying is part of the ' kingly gift ' bestowed on his 
ill-fated son by the British Solomon, who added to his skill 
in kingcraft a knowledge of woodcraft which mighty had we 
power to test it, prove equally profound. 

The sentiment may be just, but it would not have been 
approved in Gloucestershire. In that county, indeed, if we 
may believe its historian, a kind of hunting more thievish 
still was winked at, and if there be any truth in the story 
that Shakespeare took refuge with kinsfolk in Gloucestershire 
after a misadventure in the matter of deer, he could not have 
fled to a better sanctuary.^ 

But, indeed, the taking of a deer was in those days 
nowhere r^arded as a serious offence, except possibly by 
him to whom the deer belonged. It ranked distinctly 
higher than cony-catching, and yet Simple evidently re- 

^ ' The lut aneodote I hare to record of this chase [Michaelwood] shows 
that some of the prinoinal persons in this county (whose name I suppress 
where the family is still in existence) were not ashamed of the practice of 
deer-stealing. Henry Parmiter of Stone, an Attomey-at-Lawe ; Giles . . . 
then of Stone, Attomey-at-law ; Giles . . . then of . . . George Small- 
wood, then of Dursley, and seven others, all men of metall and good woodmen 
(I mean old notorious deer-stealers) came in the night time to Michaelwood 
with deer-nets and dogs to Steele deer ' (Fosbrooke's JSistory of OUmcettenhire. 
quoting Smith MS.). Mr. Malone, in his Life of Shakeipeare^ has collected 
several passages illustrative of the opinion of the age as regards deer-stealing 
and kindred adventures. 

221 
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garded it as a feather in his master's cap that he had 
'fought with a warrener.'^ No ofiTence was intended to 
Aaron the Moor, but rather the contrary, when it was 
asked of him, 

What, hast thou not full often struck a doe, 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper's nose ^ 

Tit Andr, ii 1. 93. 

The reformed deer-stealer would, in after life, speak of his 
escapades, much as Mr. Eobert Sawyer or Mr. Benjamin 
Allen might relate the capture of an occasional knocker 
in the hot days of youth. 'There is another kinde of 
coursing,' the author of The Noble Arte of Venerie is not 
ashamed to write, 'which I have more used than any of 
these ; and that is at a deare in the night ; wherein there is 
more arte to be used tha in any course els. But because 
I have promised my betters to be a friend to al Parkes 
Forreste and Chaces, therefore I will not here expresse the 
experience which hath bene deerer unto me, particularly, 
than it is meete to be published generally.' ' To steal deer ' 
was classed with robbing orchards, carousing in taverns, 
and dancing about maypoles, as belonging to a class of 
exploits — venial in unruly youths, but unfit for grave 
scholars.* 'Our old race of deer-stealers,' wrote Gilbert 
White, ' are hardly extinct yet ; it was but a little while ago 
that over their ale they used to recount the exploits of their 
vouth.' In the time of the author, 'unless he was a 
hunter, as they affected to call themselves, no young person 
was allowed to be possessed of manhood or gallantry.'* 

It is, however, in the lawful taking of deer with cross- 
bow and greyhound that we are about to engage, a pastime 
Hpon which in the days of our diarists no cloud of royal 
disfavour rested, for it is recorded of Elizabeth that on one 
day in the year 1591, at Cowdray in Sussex, her grace saw 
from a turret ' sixteen bucks all having fayre lawe, pulled 
downe with greyhounds in a laund or lawn.' ^ It was also 
highly appreciated by her subjects for practical reasons. 

1 Merry Wives, i. 4. 28. ^ Overthrow (^ Stage Playes, 1699. 

> Nai, ffi$L o/Selbame, « NieboU's Progre 
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For as Sir Thomas Elyot had Temarked some years before, 
'kylling of dare with bowes or grehunds serveth well for 
the potte (as in the commune saynge), and therefore it 
mnste of necessitie be some tyme used. But/ he adds, ' it 
contayneth therin no commendable solace or exercise, in 
comparison to the other fourme of hunting, if it be diligently 
perceiued/ 

The solemn hunting, big with the fate of William Silence, 
as well as of many a fat and seasonable buck, had been 
proclaimed in honour of Petre and his bride. It was 
customary with the lords of the manor of Shallow periodi- 
cally to announce an observance of this kind, not only for 
love of sport and venison, but in order to assert their lawful 
rights. For by the custom of the manor each tenant was 
bound to find one man three times a year to drive the deer 
to a stand, to be taken whenever the lord should please.^ 
This particular hunting, however, was designed by the 
justice to serve a further purpose. It was intended to afford 
an opportunity to Abraham Slender of pressing his suit, 
and finally securing Anne beyond possibility of escape. 
The conditions under which the sport was practised rendeml 
it suitable for such a purpose, and also for the counter-plot 
designed by Master Petre, who looked forward with eager- 
ness to the enjoyment of seeing the engineer hoist with his 
own petard, especially when that engineer was Master 
Shallow. 

Meanwhile, it is needful to know something about the 
sport, in order to understand how readily it lent itself to the 
designs of the opposing parties. This knowledge is not easy 
of attainment, for killing of the deer in a pale with cross- 
bows and greyhounds is a thing of the past^ and the books 
of sport treat generally of hunting the deer with running 
hounds, and do not concern themselves with the details of a 
pastime, which, indeed, needed no explanation to contem- 
porary Englishmen. 

Ton may, however, obtain all necessary information from 

^ The burgesses of Bishop's Castle held of the See of Hereford by a 
similar tenure : ' Omnes Bur^aes da Bishop's Castle in oom. Salop. del>ent 
inyenire nnnm hominem ter per annnm, ad Stablianientnm pro venatione 
capienda qnando Spisoopns votaerit' (Bloont's AntierU Tinures). 
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Shakespeare, for throughout his life he loved to dwell upon 
the sport and its humours. 

In his earliest comedy, Love's Lahowt^s Lost, you may 
find a lively picture of the pastime; in the eyes of Sir 
Nathaniel, 'Very reverend sport, truly; and done in the 
testimony of a good conscience.'^ It was on the death of 
the deer killed by the Princess of France — ^*a buck of 
the first head,' according to Sir Nathaniel, but only 'a 
pricket ' in the eyes of the matter-of-fact Dull — that Holo- 
femes composed an ' extemporal epitaph,' in which he tells 
us: 'To humour the ignorant, call I the deer the princess 
killed a pricket.'^ 

The preyful princess pierced and prick'd a pretty pleasing 
pricket, 
Some say a sore; but not a sore, till now made sore with 
shooting. 
The dogs did yell ; put L to sore, then sorel jumps from thicket 

Or pricket sore, or else sorel, the people fall a-hooting. 
If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores one sorel. 
Of one sore I an hundred make by adding but one more L. 

Lov€^8 L, L, iv. 2. 58. 

And in the earliest tragedy the composition of which is 
in any degree Shakespeare's, a 'general hunting'* is recog- 
nised by Aaron the Moor as affording rare opportunity for 
strategy and wile. 

My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 
There will the lovely Roman ladies troop : 
The forest walks are wide and spacious ; 
And many unfrequented plots there are 

1 Lovers L. L. iv. 2. 1. » Ibid, 49. 

' This would leem to mean a hunting, not only with orosa-bow and grey- 
hound, but with running hounds also. Aaron points to the former when he 
speaks of singling out and striking home a dainty doe; Titus Andronious to 
the latter, in the words, 

The hunt is up, the mom is bright and grey, 
The fields are fragrant and the woods are green : 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. ii. 2. 1. 

In ffolinsked we read of 'a senraU huntyng with a toyle raysed, of fouro or 
five myles in lengthe, so that many a deere that day was brought to the 
quarrie.* As to this meaning of the word quarry, a^poH, p. 236. 
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Fitted by kind for rape and villainy ; 
Single you thither then this dainty doe, 
And strike her home by force, if not by words ; 
This wayi or not at all, stand you in hope. 

Tit. Andr. ii. 1. 112. 

Nor did advancing years or London life quench his 
passion for the sport It would seem to have gained new 
strength after he had finally taken up his abode at Stratford, 
for again in Cymbeline, one of his latest plays, as in his 
earliest, we find a hunting proclaimed with all the rites 
of woodcraft. 'Up to the mountains/ cries Belarius to 
Cymbeline's disguised sons; 

he that strikes 

The venison first shall be the lord o' the feast ; 

To him the other two shall minister ; 

And we will fear no poison, which attends 

In pLuse of greater state. Oymb. iii. 3. 73. 

And when the sport is over, 

Too, Polydore, have proved best woodman, and 
Are master of the feast. Cadwal and I 
Will play the cook and servant, 'tis our match. 

Ibid. iii. 6. 28. 

It is fortunate that we can draw upon this storehouse of 
information, for the diarist was too much occupied with the 
main issue of the day to note the incidents of sport, and 
these pages would be well-nigh blank, had not its events 
been recorded by another chronicler. 

The scene of the hunting was the park into which the 
great hart would have been driven on the memorable day of 
the chase across Cotswold, had not Abraham Slender other- 
wise determined. Within the pale great numbers of fallow 
deer were enclosed. In those days herds of deer of both 
kinds — ^red as well as fallow — roamed at large, especially 
throughout woodland districts like Arden, where the ' poor 
dappled fools' ranked as 'native burghers of this desert 
city.'^ But here and there a 'park ribbed and paled in' 
C(mfined the deer with barrier impassable, save by some 

1 Am r<m L. ii 1. 22. 
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errant buck, of whom the keeper might say, as Adriana of 
her husband, 

too imraly deer, he breaks the pale 
And feeds from home. Ocm. of Err. iL 1. 100. 

We may learn from the instance of the Cotswold hart to 
compare the fate of the deer confined within a pale, with the 
chances of escape open to his fellow when hunted at force 
across an unenclosed country ; — a thought which occurred to 
the mind of Talbot, surrounded by the outnumbering hosts 
of France: 

How are we park'd and bounded in a pale, 
A little held of England's timorous deer, 
Hased with a yelping kennel of French curs ! 

1 Hen. VI. iy. 2. 45. 
There is, however, a difference, for 

Our Britain's harts die flying, not our men. 

Oymb. v. 3. 24. 

In the 'chiefest thicket of the park' the justice would 
often take his stand, making his way thither, as did King 
Edward and his huntsmen, ' under the colour of his usual 
game.'^ 

For the sport, however, of hunting with cross-bow and 
greyhound, a park like the justice's was specially fitted. 
The ' thick grown brake '* and close coppice afforded abundant 
covert for the deer. Here and there were ' wide forest walks/ 
and many a fair ' laund,' across which the deer when driven 
presented a fair mark to the arrow of the shooter. 'Then, 
forester, my friend,' asks the Princess, 

where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the mmderer in t 

Lave^a L. L. iv. 1. 7. 

We may learn the answer to this question from two 
keepers, as, in accordance with a stage direction, they enter 
a chase, with cross-bows in their hanos, and thus converse : 

First Keep, Under this thick-grown brake well shroud ourselves ; 
For through this laund anon the deer will come, 

» 8 Hef^ VL iT. 6. 8, 11. « Ibid, iii 1. 1. 
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And in this covert will we make our stand, 

Calling the principal of all the deer. 
Sec Keep. I'll stay above the hill, so both may shoot. 
Fird Keep, That cannot be ; the noise of thy cross-bow 

Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost. 

Here stand we both, and aim we at the best 

3 Hen. VI. uL 1. 1. 

* I am glad,' said Falstaff, when he saw that Ford's scheme 
for his discomfiture was not an unmixed success, as regards 
its author, * though you have ta'en a special stand to strike 
at me, that your arrow hath glanced.'^ 

A special stand,^ we now know, was a hiding-place con- 
structed in the thickest brake, commanding the laund across 
which the deer were expected to pass, and affording conceal- 
ment, 'in the ambush' of which the shooter might 'strike 
homa'* 

Why hast thou gone so far, 
To be unbent when thou hast ta'en thy stand, 
The elected deer before thee t Oymb. iii 4. 110. 

Thus asked Imogen of Pisanio, when he failed to execute his 
deadly purpose. It was a question to be asked, for when 
the deer are driven by the stand, then comes the moment for 
action. 
First you must choose aright, in woodcraft as in love ; 

When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stall'd the deer that thou shouldst strike, 
Let reason rule things worthy blame. 

. The Pcueianate Pilgrim^ xix. 

Unless this is done well, all will go ill. 'End thy ill aim 
before thy shoot be ended,' pleads Lucrece with Tarquin, 
appealing, but in vain, to the better instincts of woodcraft ; 

He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 

To strike a poor unseasonable doe. Luereee^ 580. 

At the t|me of the justice's hunting, in the month of 
September, the skilled woodman, ' culling the principal of all 

> Merry Wives, ▼. 6. 247. 

' Of. MeaturefoT M. iy. 6. 10, whieh savoon of woodcraft 

> Meamre/m- M. i. 3. 41. 
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the deer/ would pick out a ' buck, and of the season too.*^ 
Later on in the jear, when bucks were no longer seasonable 
venison, he would 'single out a daintj doe, And strDce her 
home.'* He would stall as 'fat a deer* as might be, and one 
'in blood';' no rascal, or worthless deer, a term of venerj 
which has passed into common use as a word of reproach. 
In making this choice he must depend on his practised eye. 
You cannot judge by the antlers alone. As a rule the better 
the head, the fatter the deer. But there are exceptions, and 
you cannot always judge of the deer by his anUers. As 
Touchstone says, 

Horns t Even so. Poor men alone f No, no ; the noblest deer 
hath them as huge as the rascal^ As You L, iii. 3. 56. 

But in shooting or coursing, ' at a deare in the night,' no 
such careful discrimination is possible, and, as Falstaff has it. 

When night^ogs run all sorts of deer are chased. 

Merry Wives, y. 5. 262. 

Boger Asoham^ compares 'a father that doth let loose his 
son to all experiences,' to 'a fond hunter that letteth slippe 
a whelpe to the hole herde. Twentie to one he shall fall 
vpon a rascall, and let go the faire game. They that hunt 
so, be either ignorant persones, preuie stealers, or night 
walkers.' 

And the foremost deer, that leads the herd, may be a rascal 
after all, and ' worst in blood to run ' if it came to the pinch. 
For it is not the best of men, or of deer, that push themselves 
in front of their feUows. Thus said Menenius Agrippa to 
the self-asserting citizen, whom he called the great toe of the 
mutinous assembly : 

1 Merry fFiwt, iii. 8. 169. ^ TiL Andr. ii 1. 117. 

» 1 ffeti, IT. V. 4. 107. 

* Toaohatone't intimate knowledge of woodcraft is iUustnted by an 
incident of the deer-stalking season of 1898. A stag bearing twenty points 
on his antlers was shot in Q&ni^noich Forest by Lord Burton, who sent to the 
FiM a drawing of the head, writing that the cleer was ' in the worst condition 
I hare ever seen, and covered with warbles.' He wss, in short, a rascal, 
thoo^h bearing hnger horns than the noblest deer that had faUen to the rifle 
within living memory (v. amU, u 68). 

* Sthokmaater, 1670. 
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Men, For that^ being one o' the lowest^ basest, poorest, 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou go'st foremost ; 
Thou rascal, that art worst in Uood to ran, 
Lead'st first to win some vantage. Coriol, L 1. 161. 

Hence we learn that it needs a wanr and practised eye to 
detect the rascality of the big-homed, self-asserting brute, 
who to win some vantage thrusts himself in front of the herd ; 
and herein consists the woodman's art. 

Having stalled his deer, the hunter, if he be indeed a 
woodman, will * strike home,' and kill outright, for, as the 
Princess of France teUs the forester,^ 

mercy goes to kill, 
And shooting well is then accounted ilL 
Thus will I save my credit in the shoot ; 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do't. 

Love^9 L. L, iv. 1. 24. 

In shooting with the oross-bow, it was no easy matter to 
kill outright, and the wounded deer was a common incident 
of the chase, and topic of discourse. 

Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep : 

So runs the world away. HamUt^ iii. 2. 282. 

' I found her,' said Marcus Andronicus of poor Lavinia, — 
ghastliest object in that ghastly tragedy — to his brother Titus, 
who cannot refrain from a familiar pun, 

straying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer 
That hath received some unrecuring wound. 
Tit, It was my deer ; and he that wounded her 
Hath hurt me more than had he kill'd me dead. 

TU. Andr. iil L 88. 

To course the wounded deer, greyhounds were held in 
leash, close by the stands, 'swift as breathed stags, ay, 
fleeter than the roe.' ^ And in an enclosed park, most of the 

^ The flame idea onderlies the oonolading linei of Sonnet oxzziz. 
Since I am near alain, 
Boll me outright with looks and rid my pain. 
3 Tmn, of Skr, Ind. 2. 49. 
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stricken deer were in thia way picked up and saved from a 
lingering death. 

The venison thus obtained was accounted ill killed, a 
matter of some moment when it was intended as a present 
to bespeak good wiU, or ' bribe buck/ as it was commonly 
called. ' Divide me like a bribe buck, each a haunch,' said 
Falstaff to the merry wives ; * I will keep my sides to myself, 
my shoulders for the fellow of this walk, and my horns I 
bequeath your husbands. Am I a woodman, ha? Speak 
I like Heme the hunter ? ' ^ 

When last the justice sought a wife for Abraham Slender, 
and desired Master Page's consent to his marriage with 
sweet Anne Pa^e, he sought to obtain his good will by 
sending him a bribe buck. 

Page. I am glad to see your worships welL I thank you for 
my vemson, Master Shallow. 

Shal. Master Page, I am glad to see you; much good doit your 
good heart I I wished your venison better ; it was ill killed. 

Merry Wives, I 1. 80. 

But in the deep recesses of the unenclosed forest the 
stricken deer, mortaUy wounded but not killed outright, 
* their round haunches gored . . . with forked heads ' were 
doomed to a lingering death, such as that which moved the 
melancholy Jaques to moralise on the spectacle of the stricken 
hart in Arden, ' left and abandoned of his velvet' friends.' 

* Ay,' quoth Jaques, 
' Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 
'TLb just the fashion : wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there 1 ' 

It was a piteous sight, the death of the stricken deer : 

Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood ; 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languish, and indeed, my lord. 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 

> Merry Wivu, t. 5. 27. 

* The ooTering of the newlj^grown antlen is called * Telret' 
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That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 

Ahnost to borstiiig, and the big round tears 

Coursed one another down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase ; and thus the hair j fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 

Augmenting it with tears. A$ You L.iL 1. 31. 

It will have occurred even to those less evillj disposed 
than was Aaron the Moor, that the sport which we have 
described was one affording manj opportunities ' for policj 
and stratagem.' 

The justice's stratagem was to place Anne in Abraham 
Slender's stand. There he was to press his suit If she 
demurred, Slender was to get over her scruples bj carrying 
her off bodily with the aid of William Visor, who owed the 
justice a good turn, and had in readiness a stout horse to 
carry them to bis house at Woncot, where Sir Topas waited 
to n^e them man and wife. 

William Silence was to be disposed of by placing him in a 
distant stand with Petre and the lady Katiierine. It seemed 
clear to the wisdom of the justice that the honour of the 
position assigned to him, and the duty of entertaining the 
principal guests, would keep him out of harm's way for 
the day. For himself, he would best provide for the amuse- 
ment of the company by seeing to the driving of the deer, 
leaving the shooting of them to younger hands. 

Petre's stratagem was equally simple. "Do you and 
Mistress Anne take your stand in the same bush. Have a 
good horse in readinesa 'I have been with Sir Oliver 
Martext, the vicar of the next village,' ^ for I dared not to 
open the matter to Sir Topas. He loveth not Sir Topas, 
and is consumed with envy by reason of the portent and the 
church-ale. He will attend you at goodman Perkes's. 
There you may be made fast enough or ere you be missed at 
the hunting. Good lord, 'twiU be rare sport when you 
present voimselves to the company assembled at the quarry 
of the slaughtered deer. I warrant you this day's work, if 
it be an eiol one for the bucks, will make two hearts right 

1 A$ Yuu L. UL 3. 48. 
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merrj. Naj, Master Silence, I mean not jou and Mistress 
Anne. That remains for proof hereafter. But Master Sqnele 
will joj inwardly, and Master Slender will scarce refrain from 
rejoicing outwardly. This business of the justice's was never 
to their minds." 

*'But in what manner will jou dispose of Abraham 
Slender ?" asked Silence. " It is true that his heart is not 
in the matter. But he is bound to do the justice's will in this, 
as in other matters." 

" Let him be put in the stand with mj wife," said Petre, 
'' a hundred marks mj Kate will keep him still enough till 
all be over. She will discourse him so leamedlj of bears, 
tell him such marvellous tales of Sackerson, and praise his 
woodcraft so discreetlj, that he will forget all about Mistress 
Anne, in his desire to display his skill in shooting before 
a ladj of such excellent discernment" 

To carry out this scheme, the aid of the forester was 
needed. It was bv his directions that the company were to 
be conducted to the special stands assigned to them. This 
aid, however, might be bought In those days (I write of 
three hundred years ago) there could be f oimd foresters and 
keepers willing to accept gold at the hands of their masters' 
^ests. * Take this for teuins true.' So saying, the Princess 
m Love's LoJxmr'z Lost rewarcus the forester, who leads her to 
what he describes as ' a stand where you may make the fairest 
shoot' ^ When Cloten would gain admittance to Imogen, he 
bethinks him thus : 

I know her women are about her ; what 

If I do line one of their hands f Tis gold 

Which buys admittance ; oft it doth ; yea, and makes 

Diana's rangers false themselves, yield up 

Their deer to the stand o' the stealer. 

Oynib. iL 3. 71. 

I know not whether this thought was su^ested by the 
venality of Master Shallow's forester. But it is certain that 
be was somehow induced to lend his aid. It was arranged 
that he should himself attend to the driving of the deer, 
leaving to assistants the placing of the company in their 

> Love*t L, L. if. 1. 18. 
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Btands. Thus it would be easy to persuade the justice after- 
wards that these varlets mistook his directions, and he would 
escape scot-f rea 

And now that we know something of the sport, and of 
the plots and counter-plots to which it gave birth, let us 
return to the never-to-be-forgotten spot where each of us 
first made the acquaintance of the Gloucestershire justices — 
the court 'before Justice Shallow's house.' ^ And when you 
once again stand in the old courtyard, be not surprised to 
find unchanged the stage direction, 'Enter Shallow and 
Silence meeting.' They nave so met at any time these fifty- 
five years, and have spoken the same words. They would do 
so still, were they yet alive. 

Shal, Come on, come on, come on, sir ; give me your hand, sir, 
give me your hand, sir ; an early stirrer, by the rood ! And how 
doih my good cousin Silence t 

80, Good moRow, good cousin Shallow. « jy^-, /r iiL 2 1 

There is no need for the justice to inquire after his god- 
daughter Ellen, or William, formerly of Oxford but now of 
Gray's Inn, for they are here to answer for themselves, and 
by some strange coincidence Master Ferdinand Petre arrives 
in their company. The next arrivals who receive the effusive 
greetings of the justice are Will Squele and his daughter 
Anna Shortly afterwards the guests of the day, Master 
Petre and the lady Eatherine, ride into the courtyard, 
followed by attendants holding in leash a brace of grey- 
hounds which had accompanied the justice's invitation. This 
attention was customary where special honour was intended, 
and for some reason or other Petre was courted by the 
justice with singular observance. 

Third Serv, Please you, my lord, that honourable gentleman, 
Lord LuculluB, entreats your company to-morrow to hunt with him, 
and has sent your honour two brace of greyhounds. 

Tim. Ill hunt with him ; and let them be received. 
Not without fair reward. Timon, qf AtK L 2. 192. 

Petre's eigoyment of the scene was due, no doubt, to the 
expectation of outwitting the justice and his nephew — for he 

> 2 Hm, IV. iii. 2. 
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loved not jour Shallows or your Slenders — and (in justice it 
ought to be added) to the prospect of serving a friend, and 
rescuing Anne Squele from the fate to which her father was 
ready to consign her. 

^ Good morning, Master Slender/' said Petre, when he had 
escaped from the greetings of the justica 

" Give you good morrow, sir," said Slender. 

" By my word, Master Slender, you are indeed furnished 
as a hunter. Mistress Anne, have a care that he slay not a 
hart" 

** Ha, ha, ha, most excellent, i' faith," said the justice, " the 
word hart hath a double meaning. It signifieth the heart of 
man, or woman, too, for the matter of that, as well as a 
warrantable male of the red deer. Very singular good; 
well said. Master Petre, well said.** 

" Master Slender," said Anne, " is too good a woodman to 
bestow a thought on ought but Uie deer when a solemn 
hunting is proclaimed." 

"But," said Petre, ''Mistress Anne, what if vou be his 
deer ? You know ^tis the burden of many an old song. 

For, 0, love's bow 
Shoots buck and doo."^ 

Trail, and Ores, iii 1. 126. 

" In faith, Mistress Anne says but the truth, for when a 
solemn hunting is proclaimed " 

I know not what awkward avowal on Slender^s part was 
interrupted by the justice. 

" Ha, ha, ha, Master Petre, you can do it, you can do it. 
I commend you well, very good, i' faith !" 

Marvel not at the success of Petre's poor and threadbare 
wit. He was a great man in those parts. Moreover, the 
jests had stood the test of time. They were fcmiiliar to the 
ear, requiring no effort of the intellect to comprehend them, 
and so they were highly esteemed in Gloucestershire and 

> The male of the (allow deer is commonly called a buck, the female a doe, 
and the young a &wn. In the strict language of renery, the male is called in 
* the first year a fawn, the second year a pricket, the third jrear a sorel, the 
foorth year a sore, the fifth year a buck of the first head, the sixth year a great 
buck.' — GentUman't BserMtiim {Cox), 
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elsewhere, and I have no doubt from their frequent recurrence 
that they were an unfailing source of merriment in the play- 
house. 

It was not without design that Petre entertained the 
company with these and su(m-like jokes, for an opportunity 
was thus afforded to the lady Eatherine of drawing Anne 
aside, and instructing her as to the part which she was to 
play in the drama of the day. 

" * Go, one of you, find out the forester,' "^ said the justice 
at length to the tenants and retainers who crowded the 
courtyard, some holding greyhounds in leash, some supplied 
with cross-bows^ for the use of the shooters, while others 
were ready to act as drivers of the deer, in accordance with 
the custom of the manor. The forester having been found 
made his report to the justice as to the whereabouts of the 
various herds of deer, and suggested that while the company 
were being conducted by his assistants to their special stands, 
he should with the justice superintend the work of the 
drivers. 

Think not that I have imported into the sport of our 
ancestors a modem term of art The drivers are an in- 
stitution as old as the famous hunting with ' bomen ' and 
* greahondes ' proclaimed on the hills of Cheviot, and cele- 
brated in the ballad of which Sir Philip Sidney wrote, ' I 
never heard the old song of Percie and Douglas that I found 
not my heart moved more than with a trumpet' 

» Mids, N. Dr. iv. 1. 108. 

* At the time of our diarist, the oross-bow had superseded the long bow 
as an instrnment of woodcraft, to the great sorrow of sportsmen of tne old 
school, as well as of those who were concerned for the ancient defences of the 
realm. ' Verily, I suppose,' writes Sir Thomas Elyot (Tfu Oouemor, 1681), 
'that before crosse bowes and hand gunnes were brought into this realme by the 
•leighte of our enemies, to thentent to destroys the noble defence of arcnery, 
continued use of shotynge in the longe bowe made the feate so perfecte and 
ezacte amonge englisshe men, that they then as surely and soone lulled snche 
game whiche they listed to have as they now can do with the crosse bowe or 
gnnne, and more expeditely and with the lasse labour they dyd it' The 
nreamble of an Act passed ' for avoidyng shotinf in crosbowes ' states that the 
^king's subjects daily delite them selfes in snoting of crosbowes, whereby 
shotfog in long bowes is the lesse used ' (6 Sim, Vln. o. 18 ; 83 ffen. VIIL 
0. 6). See Mr. Baillie-Grohman's valuable note {Th$ MatUr qf Oame)^ entitled 
*Arm$ ofUu Chau,' and also * Th$ Oroa-baw,' by Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey 
(Longmans, 1908). 
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The dryvara tborowe the woodes went. 

For to rease the dear ; 
Bomen bickarte uppone the bent 

With thar browd aras cleare ; 
Then the vryld thorowe the woodes went, 

On every syde shear, 
Greahondes thorowe the greves glent, 

For to kyll thear dear. 

And 80 the drive b^an, and before it ended many a fat 
and seasonable buck bit the dust Some were killed out- 
right as they fled past the marksmen ; others wounded 
only by the arrow, were coursed and pulled down by grey- 
hounds. 

At length the mort was sounded, and the day's hunting 
was at an end. The company then left their stands, and 
assembled at the quarry, where the slaughtered deer were 
exposed to view. 

The word 'quarry ' has, in its time, borne several meanings. 
It was derived, like most terms of venerj, from Norman 
French. We have already met with the word as signifying 
the reward given to hounds. It was also used to signify the 
place whither the slaughtered deer were brought when the 
chase was over, for the purpose of being view^ and broken 
up.^ When the hunting on the Cheviot hills was over, and 
a hundred fat deer lay dead. 

The blewe a mort uppone the bent. 

The semblyd on sydes shear. 
To the quarry then the Persfe went 

To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 

^ The word 'quarry,' signifying the reward of the hounds at the death 
of a beast of venery {ante, p. 64), is a term of woodcraft, so different 
in meaning as to suff^est a different ori^. It is the French cur6e 
derived firom gu^, the siun of the deer on which the reward was given to the 
hounds. ' Et il serra mange sur le quir. £t pur ceo est il apelee quyrreye' 
(Twici). It is not easy to trace the connection between the rewanf so siven 
to the hounds and the place to which the slaughtered game were brought, a 
sense in which the word is used in The Master of Oamc : ' And all the while 
that the huntyug lasteth shall cartis go about fro place to place to bryng the 
deer to the quyrre and ther lay it on a rewe all the hedes oo way and 
enery deroi fete to other bak.' A possible derivation of the word, used in 
this sense, is earri ; the square in which the game is oollectod. Mr. BaiUie- 
Grohman has an interesting note on the word 'quarry* {The Uaater </ (7afiw, 
Appendix). 
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Or, as the ballad modernised by a contemporary of the diarist 

"^ **» Lord Percy to the qnany went 

To view the slaughtered deere. 

The word was also applied to a heap of slaughtered game, 
such as was collected in the quarry. 'This quarry cries on 
havoc/ said Fortinbras, viewing the dead bodies of Hamlet, 
Laertes, and the King.^ ' I'd make a quarry,' said Coriolanus, 

With thousands of these quarter'd slaves as high 

As I could pick my lance. CorioL i. 1. 202. 

And finally, about the time of the diarist, it came to bear 
yet another meaning, in which it is commonly used by 
modem dealers in antique phraseology — that is to say, 
living game as an object of chasa 

It was, however, in a different sense that the justice used 
the word when he invited the company to assemble at the 
quarry, and to partake in the ceremonies which marked the 
dose of a solemn hunting. 

It fell to Blaster Petre, as the guest of highest degree, to 
decide who was first woodman. He had no difficulty in 
awarding the palm to Abraham Slender. Tried by all the 
tests of woodcraft, he was clearly first He had culled the 
principal of all the deer driven past his stand, and had killed 
his quarry outright, not one needing to be pulled down by 
greyhounds. He is, in short, one who ' handles his bow like * 
a woodman, not like * a crowkeeper.' ' 

The company were so merry that the absence of William 
Silence and Anne Squele was not observed, and to this 
merriment Petre contributed of set purpose. The part that 
he then played was afterwards assigned to another numorist 
of a different type. 

Pet [Jaques]. Let's present him to the [justice] like a Roman 
conqueror ; and it would do well to set the deer's noms upon his 
head, for a branch of victory. Have you no song, forester, for this 
purpose t 

For. Yes, sir. 

Pei. [Jaquei]. Sing it; 'tis no matter how it be in tune, so it 
make noise enough. 

1 ff(mUt, T. 2. 875. « K. Lear, It. «. 87. 
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SONG. 

Fw. What shall he have that killed the deerf 
His leather skin and horns to wear. 
Then sing him home ; 

[27^ rest shall bear this burden. 
Take thou no scorn to wear the horn ; 
It was a crest ere thou wast bom : 

Thy father's father wore it, 
And thy father bore it : 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn 
Is not a thing to laugh to scom.^ 

As You L. iv. 2. 3. 

" * Bid my cousin Ferdinand come hither,' '** cried Petre, 
as the merriment subsided ; ** it appertaineth to my office to 
declare who hath proved worst woodman, as well as best. 
Come, Master Ferdinand, you have liberty to speak for 
yourself; only I pray you, let it be in the vulgar tongue, so 
that you be understanded of the company. "VHiat deer hath 
fallen to your arrow this day ? " 

''This dearest dear," said Blaster Ferdinand, taking Ellen 
Silence by the hand, and leading her to where her father 
stood between Justice Shallow and Petra ''Were there ten 
thousand royal harts in yonder quarry, they would be as 
nothing in comparison with the queenly heart that hath 
fallen to me this day." 

"Well said, indeed," said Shallow, "well said, indeed. 
Bobert Shallow commends you. 'Tis well, i' faith, that the 
words hart and deer have a double meaning, else many an 
ancient and merry jest had been lost But, Master Ferdi- 

^ I know no surer proof of the genuineness of the diary and the correct- 
ness of the theory propounded in these pages in regard to its origin, than 
the wearisome iteration therein of poor josts about harts, deer, and horns. 
For you may find in Shakespeare a play on the words ' deer ' and ' hart ' re- 
peated some dozen times, while jests and allusions on the subject of horns, 
such as those in which Petre indulged, occur nearly thrice as often. * I 
question whether there exists a parallel instance of a phrase, that like this 
of ** horns'* is uniyersal in all languages, and yet for which no one has dis- 
ooreredeven a plausible origin* (Ooleriage, Ledures an Shakemeare,) On 
this curious subject see Homt of Honour, by J. T. Blworthy (Murray, 
1900). 

* Tarn, of Shrew, iy. 1. 164. 
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nand, you have chosen well I' faith you have chosen well, 
and, cousin Silence, by yea and nay, you may no more call 
' your fairest daughter and mine ... a black ousel/ as you 
have used this many a day past, as often as we might meet" 

"Silence gives consent," said Petre, waving his hand in 
the direction of the worthy justice, Ellen's father, who 
seemed deprived of all power of speech by the suddenness of 
the event — things were not expected to occur suddenly in 
Gloucestershire — ^* well, cousin Ferdinand, if thou hast failed 
to win the horns as best woodman, be of good cheer, thy 
forehead may be furnished yet." 

While these scenes were being enacted, two figures, having 
dismounted from horseback, emerged from the shadow of 
the wood, and, crossing the laund where the quarry had 
been formed, approached the group of merrymakera These 
were William Silence and l^stress Anne Silence, formerly 
Squele, his wedded wife. 

And here, at the supreme moment of his life, the pen of 
the diarist, ready enough in chronicling trifles, seems to 
falter and to fail him. But we are not without a better 
and more enduring record of what was said and dona For, 
many years afterwards, the scene beside the quarry, and 
the story of sweet Anne's discomfiture of Justice Shallow, 
of Abraham Slender, and of her selfish father, recurred to the 
memory of one who never troubled himself to construct a 
plot when he could find one ready to his hand. He had 
been commanded by his Queen to write a play wherein 
Falstaff should be presented as a lover, for the delectation 
of the Court. The surroundings must needs be English. 
It were idle then to turn to Italian novel, and the incident 
was scarcely worthy of the dignity of a history. In these 
straits he bethought him of the fortunes of an old Glou- 
cestershire acquaintance. So pleased was he with the notion, 
that he brought the whole company from Gloucestershire to 
Windsor for the occasion, and gave the world one comedy, 
and only one, the scene of which is laid in England. 

Thus it comes to pass that the stoiv of the taking of the 
deer concludes in words worthier of the occasion than some 
meagre notes hastily written on the last page of The Diabt 
OF Master William Silence. 
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SqueUjPogel Hy heart udagiweB me, here comeB 'WHluun 
Silence [Fentooj. How now, Matter f 

Afme. Pardon, good father ! . . . 

S^ueU. Now, mistreMi how chance yon went not with Matter 
Slender t . . . 

WiUiam [Fenian], You do amaze her ; hear the troth of it 
Yon would have married her most shamefully. 
Where there was no proportion held in love. 
The truth is, she and I, long since contracted, 
Are now so sure that nothing can dissolve us. 
The offence is holy that she hath committed ; 
And this deceit loses the name of crafty 
Of disohedience, or unduteous title. 
Since therein she doth eyitate and shun 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 
Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 

Petre [Ford]. Stand not amased ; heie is no remedy ; 
In love the heavens themselves do guide the state; 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. . . . 

Squde. Well, what remedy t [William], heaven give thee joy 1 
What cannot be eschew'd must be embraced. . . . 
Heaven give you many, many merry days ! 

Merry Wivee, v. 5. 225. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE HORSE IN SHAKESPEARE 

Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, from the rising of the lark to the 
lodging of the lamb, rarj deserved praiae on my palfrey. It ii a theme as 
fluent as the sea; tarns the sand into eloquent tongues, and my horse 
is argnmMit for them all. King Henry V, 

' 'Tis now fifty and four jeares since theee words were writ, 
and ten yeares since my deare wife receined at the hands of 
Captaine Anthony Petre (then of the householde of the Lord 
Deputy) by way of remembraunce from his mother the 
ladye Catherine — ^now well stricken in yeares, but of great 
repute for zele in good workes and aulmsdedes — that Boke 
in which are written many things whereof we may say with 
Tully ^efMdvJUfm obUctatU, pemoctant nobi8(nm,,pereffrinafUur, 
rusticarUtir. And as I think over those neuer-forgotten 
tymes, I call to minde the commandement of olde; hospu 
talUaiem nolite dblivisd^ per hanc ewim latuerwni quidam 
angelis hospitio receptis. 'Tis passing strange how little 
I can remember of our discourse in those dayes, and that 
little appertayneth rather to horse, hawke and hound than 
to weightier mattera And indede as a solace for my 
declining years, now (as I may saye) in the sear and yellow 
leaf, I have bethought me to collect what he hath written, 
and what I can call to minde that he did saye, in regard to 
those sports and pastimes wherein we delighted, and in 
the which he excelled all others of his yeares vdth whom I 
have ever chaunced to mete. Of this my design I haue 
hitherto accomplished naught beyond noting in the mar- 
gents certaine passages relating to the Horse, and the conceipt 
of a fourfold diuision, somewluit after the fashion of Maister 
Thomas Blundeuill, his boke on horsemanshippe,^ which I 

^ The fimre Me/ut QjfUet belonging to SbrsemanMp^ that is to saie, the 
office of the Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keeper, and of the Ferrer. In the 

B 241 
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have followed, but after the manner of a disciple rather than 
of a slaue. 

* In the first part I would declare concerning the choosing 
of Horses, and the order of their breeding ; in the second of 
how to diet and to breake the Great Horse, and therein of 
his nature and disposition, and how to make him a horse 
of seruice. Thirdlie, I would discourse of the whole arte of 
riding the Great Horse, and fourthlie (and lastly) to what 
diseases Horses be subject, together with the names of such 
diseases, and the kindlie and proper termes meet to be used 
in discoursing concerning the Horse and his furniture. Suche 
is my designe, in the accomplishment of which I meane to 
perseuere 

Dum res et setas et sororum 

Fila trium patiuntur atia.' 



Whether it was due to advancing years, to the troubles 
which burst on the land of his adoption in the following year 
(1641), or to the arrest of the fell sergeant death, I know not ; 
but these are the last words written by the hand of the diarist 
of which I have any knowledge. 

When I read this postscript my first thought was to rescue 
from the rubbish of Sir William's tower that priceless volume, 
noted by the diarist's hand, the existence of which was, to 
my mind, conclusively proved. I admit that his words are 
ambiguous. I confess that a friend of great literary attain- 
ments, to whom I showed the diary and the postscript, 
r^arded the writer as simply one of a numerous class of 
adventurers invited to settle in Ireland in 1686 after the 
forfeitures in Munster, many of whom came from the south- 
western counties of England. As to the postscript, he 
conjectures that it may refer to a collection of the works of 

first part whereof is declared the order of breeding of Horses. In the second 
how to breake them and to make them Horses of seroioe. Conteining the 
whole Art of Biding, latelie set forth and now newlie corrected, and amended 
of manie faults escaped in the first printing as well toaehing the Bits as other- 
wise. ThirdUe, how to diet them, as well when they rest as when they trauell 
by the way. Fourthlie, to what diseases they be subject, together with the 
causes of such diseas es , the signes how to knows them, and finallie how to 
cure the same. London, 1685, 1580. 
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Qeryase Markham (who served in Ireland under Essex, with 
his brothers Francis and Godfrey, and may thus have been 
known to the diarist), bound together, as was not uncommon, 
and comprising not only his Discourse of Horsemanshippe 
(1593), Cavalarice (1607), and Maister-Peece of Farriery 
(1615), but his Country Contentments (1611) and the English 
HouS'Wif compairing the inward and oiUward vertues which 
ought to he in a compleat woman (1615), by the last of which 
the volume was specially recommended to the wife of the 
diarist. He regards an allusion to King Lear, more than 
thirty years after the publication of the play, as in no way 
significant ; adding that by quoting its author as he would 
quote a classic, the diarist rather negatives the notion that 
he was an acquaintance. I mention this opinion, not that it 
is entitled to serious consideration, but as an illustration of 
the truth that high literary attainments do not necessarily 
confer that power of dealing with circumstantial evidence by 
which alone such questions can be solved as the authorship 
of the letters of Junius, the personality of the man in the 
iron mask, the relations of Swift to Stella, the origin of the 
round towers of Ireland, and, I would humbly add, the identi- 
fication with William Shakespeare of the nameless stranger 
who three hundred years ago was a partaker of the sports 
and pastimes of Gloucestershire gentlemen. 

I give in his own words the answer of the owner of Sir 
William's tower to my earnest letter of inquiry : — 

There used to be a lot of rubbishy old books in Sir William's 
tower. The covers made capital gun-wads. Don't you remember 
cutting them up yourself ages ago, with the machine we used to 
work in the old muzzle-loading times t The leaves must have been 
used by the housemaids for lighting fires, for I cannot now find 
even the Continuation of Bapin. I am certain that an old Shake- 
speare was burned, because I remember our getting into a scrape 
about it. My mother said it was a shame, when she saw the leaves 
in the grate. We told her it was no harm, for it was all marked 
and scribbled over, besides being badly printed and rottenly spelt, 
and my father said it was no great matter, as there was a newer one 
much better bound in the library. If this is any use to you, you 
can have it. But there is a smaller one that would easily go by 
book post, by a Mr. Bowdler ; you could return it when you have 
done with the old rubbish I left you. 
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I BjMure the reader all expression of my sorrow and 
remorse, and in lieu of vain words, I present to him the 
resolt of an endeavour to repair the ravages of my thought- 
less yonth, and to reconstruct the work which peridied 
with Sir William's folio of 1623. And I bid him to remem- 
ber that the diarist's notes would have recorded actual facts, 
and to reflect how much fine writing and ecstatic transcen- 
dentalism must have been lost to the world if learned com- 
mentators had been subject to the like restriction. 

And so I proceed, adopting the fourfold division of the 
diarist. 

I 

FIEaTLIR. CONOBRNINQ THB CHOOBINO Of HOMSSS, AND 
THB OEDBE OF THEIR BRBBDINa 

As soon as the adventurer from Stratford could afford it 
with prudence, (but no sooner, I am certain) he thus resolved ; 
in the words of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 

I will mount myself 
Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. 

PerieUs, ii 1. 163, 

But that which was a joy to the gazer was mortification to 
the less fortunate fellows of the owner of the courser,^ and 
when he followed it up by the acquisition of landed property 
and armorial bearings, one of them could restrain himself 
no longer, and so he put into the mouth of a cavilling scholar 
these words : 

England affords those glorious vagabonds 

That carried earst their fardels on their backes 

Coursers to ride on through the gazing streetes, 

Looping it in their glaring satten sutes, 

And Pages to attend their maisterships, 

With mouthing words that better wits have framed 

They purchase lands, and now Esquiers are made.' 

* Aooording to Dr. Marra7*a New Bngluk Dictumarv^ it was not until the 
MTMitaenth oenturj that the word ' courser * oonTeved any suggestion oon- 
neoted with the raoeoonrse. OriginsUy applied to the greet horse, it had in 
Shakespesre's time hecome a term of general application, seldom, howoTer, 
used, except in poetry. 

* TJu JUtwrfuflrim Pema$iu$, acted in 1002. 
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The last couplet is supposed to point the reference un- 
mistakably to Shakespeare, to whose father a grant of 
arms was made (probably at the instance of the poet) in 
1696, and who bought a house and land at Stratford in the 
following year. To my mind, the courser is no less sugges- 
tive. I believe that its advent preceded by many years the 
acquisition of either land or armorial bearings, and a sly hit 
at the envy of his fellows may have been intended when in 
touching up Oreene's True OofUentian he made Jack Cade 
thus address the Lord Say : 

Thou dost ride in a foot-cloth, dost thou nott 
Say. What of thatt 

Cade. Marry, thou oughtest not to let thy horse wear a cloak, 
when honester men than tibou go in their hose and doublets. 

2 Hen. VI. iv. 7. 51. 

However this may be, to buy this courser he must needs 
go to Smithfield. This great London mart had not the best 
of characters. ' Where's Bardolph ? ' asked Falstaffi 

Page. He's gone into Smithfield to buy your worship a horse. 

Fal. I bought him in Paul's, and he'll buy me a horse in 
Smithfield ; an I could get me but a wife in the stews, I were 
manned, horsed, and wived.^ 2 Hen. IV. i. 2. 55. 

These words record a personal experience in horse-dealing, 
the key to which — as to most of Shakespeare's allusions to 

> Smithfield was a mart for horses from the reign of Heniy II. Later on, 
Froissart tells os that Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John BaU ' assembled their 
company to commune together in a place oaUed Smithfield, where erery Friday 
there is a market of horses' {Cfhriniele$^ Lord Bemers' translation). Here 
was held the celebrated fair, the hnmoars of which are drawn to the life by 
Ben Jonson in his Bartholomew Fair, the comedy which won for him the title 
of ' rare Ben Jcmson.' ' You axe in Smithfield,^ says Waspe to his master, 
'you may fit yourself with a fine easy-^oing street na£ for your saddle again 
Michaelmas term, do.' Dan Jordan Knockem, one of the characters in this 
play, is a horse courser, or jobber, a class which ranked lower in publio 
estimation than the horse-master, who either bred the horses he sold, or 
bouf ht them as young, unbroken colts (Fitsherbert, JBok$ pf Hutbamdrie). 
Fituierbert, one of the Justices of the Gourt of Common Fleas Umpon 
Hen. YIIL, proclaims himself a horse-master. Burton {Anatomy of MOan' 
cMy) bears testimony to the evil repute of Smithfield, and it was a common 
saying that ' a man must not make choyce of three things in three places : of 
a wife in Westminstre ; of a serrant in Paules ; of a horse in Smithneld ; lest 
he chuse aqueane, a knare, or a jade.' 
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horses and sport — may be found where least you would 
expect it ; in this instance in a Roman play. 

When Octavius Cassar was taking leave of his sister 
Octavia, wedded to Mark Antony, the aspect of his counte- 
nance was noted by two lookers-on : by his friend Agrippa, 
and by Domitius Enobarbus who followed the fortunes of 
his rival Antony. They spoke as follows : 

Eno. {(uide to Agr,) Will CflBsar weepf 

Agr. (atide to Eno.) He has a cloud in's face. 

Eno. (cuide to Agr!) He were the worse for that, were he a 

horse; 
So is he, being a man. AtU. and Cleo. iii. 2. 51. 

Enobarbus' grim jest would have prospered better in the ear 
of a Smithfield horse-courser than it has fared with some of 
the critics. Mr. Grant White explains it as ' an allusion to 
the dislike which horse fanciers have to white marks or 
other discolorations in the face of that animal.' The horse- 
courser could have told him that the words meant the exact 
opposite. The horse with a cloud in his face was one with 
no white star. Fitzherbert, in his Boke of Husbandrie, com- 
mends the white star. ' It is an excellent good marke also 
for a horse to have a white star in his forehead. The horse 
that hath no white at all upon him is furious, dogged, full of 
mischiefe and misfortune.'^ Thus Gervase Markham; but 
in the common language of the stable, such a horse was said 
to have a cloud in his face. Eguus nebula {ut wlgo dicitur) 
in facie^ cujus vultus tristis ed et melanchoHcus^ jure vUu- 
peraiv/r^ says the learned Sadleirus in his work, JDe procrean- 
dis etc. equis (1587).* 

But SmitMeld taught the lesson fronti nulla fdes. The 
horse carefully chosen for his fair white brow developed 
in time the fateful cloud. For the Smithfield horse-courser 
had skill to make a false star in the forehead, and the old 

^ Cavalarice^ G. Markham. 

' From Sadler's words tU vulgo dieUur^ the exriression 'doud in the face* 
seems to have been in general use. Those wno had not Shakespeare^s 
intimate knowledce of the language of the stable probably used it without 
any elear idea of its meaning, as Burton may have done when he wrote 
* every louer admires his mistress, though she l>e very deformed of herselfe — 
thin feane chitty face, haue clouds in her face ' {Anatomy ^ MeianeMy). 
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masters of farrieiy did not scruple to tell him how the trick 
might be done, so as to deceive the unwarj — for thej taught 
also how to distinguish the artificial from the natural white. 
And so the purchaser, notwithstanding all his care, might 
find himself the owner of such a steed as Emily bestowed 
on Arcite : ^ ^^i^^j^ ^j^^ owing 

Not a hair-worth of white,^ which some will saj 
Weakens his price, and many will not buj 
His goodness with this note ; which supeistition 
Finds here allowance.' 

It may have been for good cause that the superstition of 
the clouded face found edlowance with the author of these 
lines and of ArUoiM/ and CleopcUra, for the story of the 
showy black courser with the ill-omened face was perhaps 
a personal reminiscence of what happened to the writer 
in very deed, but fortunately with a less tracical result as 
regards the rider. As Arcite, mounted on his horse, was 

Trotting the stones of Athens, which the calkins 
Did rather tell than trample ; for the horse 
Would make his length a mile, if t pleas'd his rider 
To put pride in him ; as he thus went counting 
The flinty payement, dancing as 'twere to the music 
His own hoofs made, 

a sudden spark flew forth, with this result : 

The hot horse, hot as fire. 
Took toy at this, and fell to what disorder 
His power could give his will, bounds, comes on end. 
Forgets school-doing, being therein train'd 
And of kind manage ; pig-like he whines 
At the sharp rowel which he frets at rather 

^ 'A coal bUok without any white' is, aooording to Markham {MaisUr- 
peect), 'a cholerick horao' partaking 'more of the fire than of the other 
elements.' Homer had sonnd views in regard to the forehead, for at the 
iimeral games in hononr of Patrodns, the horse noted by Idomenens 
was one ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ H^-t^y 

\tVKtw ffijfjk* irhvKTO T€ph'poxop, i^^e fM^nf. 

n. zziiL 454. 

^ Two Noble Kimmen, ▼. 4. 60. As to Shakespeare's share in the author- 
ship of this play, see Note, Critical Significance of Shakcspear^s AUunom to 
FUld Sports. 
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Than any jot obeys ; seeks all foul means 

Of boisterous and rough jadery, to disseat 

His lord that kept it bravely : when nought served. 

When neither curb would cracki girth break, nor differing 

plunges 
Disroot his rider whence he grew, but that 
He kept him 'tween his legs, on his hind hoofs 
On end he stands, 

That Arcite's legs, being higher than his head, 
Seem'd with strange art to hang ; his victor's wreath 
Even then fell off his head ; a^ presently 
Backward the jade comes o'er, and his full poise 
Becomes the rider's load. 

' FuriouB, dogged, full of xnischiefe and misfortone,' in the 
words of Oervase Markham, was this ill-starred steed ; and 
though ' proper palfreys black as jet/ ^ might please the eye 
in the saUet days when the showy black coarser was bonght, 
and when TUvs Andranicus was thought worth adapting, we 
can trace, along with the development of the mighty genius 
of Shakespeare, the growth of a sounder judgment in the 
matter of horsefleBh. Later on, roan Barbttiy, and the 
Dauphin's prince of palfreys, are more to his mind ; proving 
him to be of the same opinion with Master Blundevill, who 
tells UB that * a fair rone ' is among all kinds ' most commend- 
able, most temperat, strongest and of gentlest nature.' Of 
this roan we shall hear more anon, for it also is a personal 
reminiscence. 

But there is more to be looked to, if you would choose 
your horse aright, than his white marks, his colour, or even 
than that ' ostrich feather,' of which Blundevill says that the 
horse that hath it ' either on his forehead, or on both sides of 
his maine, or on the one side, or else behind on his buttockes, 
or in anie place where he himself cannot see it, can never be 
an euiU horse.' For, he wisely adds, ' though the horse be 
neuer so well coloured and marked, yet is he little worth 
unlesse his shape be accordinglie.' And I am certain that 
the author of Venus and Adonis^ though he may have had 
reason to rail at Smithfield in the matter of the clouded face, 
made no mistake in r^ard to shape, provided he carried in 
> Tit. Andr. v. 2. 50. 
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his eye the points which he had noted in Adonis's trampling 

coarser: 

80 did this horse excel a common one 

In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 

Bound-hoof d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide. 
High crests short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 
Thm mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 

Ven. and Ad. 



This is a picture of the perfect English horse, drawn with 
pen and ink, as 

when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well-proportioned steed.^ 

Ibid. 289. 

In the horse of to-day these qualities, inherited from his 
native-bom ancestors, would be deemed underbred. 
For in the year of Shakespeare's death (1616) there 

^ Professor Dowden asks in recard to this passage, ' Is it poetiy, or a 
paragraph from an adrertiiement of a horse sale f ' (Shaktptre, his Mind and 
Art). And in truth it is searcely more poetical than Blandevill's oatalogne 
of points in his chapter entitled, WTuU shape a good horse ought to have, from 
which I give the following extract, in his own words, bat in the order of the 
description of Fenus and Adonis i * Round hoofe ; pasterns short ; his ioints 
great with lone feawter locks behind which is a signs of force ; his brMst 
luge and round ; his eyes great ; his iawes slender and leane ; his nostrils so 
open and puffed up as jon may see the read within, apt to receiue aire ; his 
neoke bending in the midst ; his eares small or rather sharp ; his legs straight 
and broad ; ms mains should be thin and long ; his tails full of haires ; and 
his rumpe round.' Was the line of Venus ana Adonis ending ' frill eye, smaU 
head, and nostril wide ' rincdng in the ears of Michael Barrett, when among 
the qualities of the perfect English mare he included ' a small head, fuU eye, 
wide nostril f ' {The Vineyard 0/ Horsemanship, 1618). Ben Jonson obyiously 
parodies this passage in Bartholomevf Fomt, when he makes Enockem the 
horse-courser speak thus of Mrs. littlewit, ' Dost thou hear, Whit f Is't not 
pity my delicate dark chestnut here, with the fine lean head, larj^e forehead, 
round eyes, CTen mouth, sharp ears, long neck, thin crest, close withers, plain 
back, deep sides, short fillets, and full flanks ; with a round belly, a plump 
buttock, farge thighs, knit knees, strait legs, short pasterns, smooth hoofs 
and short heels, should lead a doll honest woman's life, that might live the 
life of a lady f ' But rare Ben was just then in a mocking mood, and he had 
his fling at The Temped, The WinUr's Tale, and Titius Andronicus in the 
Induction to this play. These ebullitions, howeyer, did not interrupt a 
friendship which on the part of Ben Jonson approached (so he tells us) to 
idolatry. 
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occarred an event of signal importance in the history of the 
horse; a history, by the way, in antiquity beggaring the 
puny records of human life on this planet, and stretching 
back to palaeozoic ages, when Hipparion roamed the plains 
with, as yet, no thought of consolidating the several divisions 
of his foot into a hoof, to the manifest advantage of horse, 
groom, and farrier. In that year there was imported into 
England the first of those Arabian horses from whom the 
modem thoroughbred traces his descent. In earlier times a 
cross between an eastern horse — ^usually a Barb— and an 
English mare was not uncommon. It was an idea familiar 
to the mind of lago.^ The stock thus produced was of high 
repute.^ But it was not until the middle of the seventeenth 
century that a systematic attempt was made to produce a 
sub-species of a distinct and permanent character by judi- 
cious crossing of the best native with the best Arabian 
strains. This was the origin of the thoroughbred, happily 
combining the highest qualities of the two unmixed races 
from which it sprang, and in its best form unrivalled 
throughout the world for speed, courage, and beauty.' 

In Tudor times neither the race-horse, the carriage-horse, 
the cart-horse, the hack nor the hunter, as we now under- 
stand the terms, were in existence. There were in use horses 
of various kinds, home-bred or imported, more or less suited 
to the several purposes for which they were employed. 
There were 'the Turke, the Barbarian, the Sardinian, the 
Napolitan, the Jennet of Spaine, the Hungarian, the high 
Almaine, the Friezeland horse, the Flanders horse, and tne 
Irish hobbie.' The last-mentioned had not attained the 
quality and reputation of his descendants ; but still he was 
'a prettie fine horse, having a good head and a bodie in- 
differentlie well proportioned, saving that manie of them be 
slender and pin-buttocked, they be tender mouthed, nimble, 
light, pleasant, and apt to be taught, and for the most part 
they be amblers, and therefore verie meete for the saddle 

1 Othello, i. 1. 112. > Blundeyill. 

' An important work, entitled The Origin and Influence of the Thorcugh- 
bred ffor$e (1905), has been recently publiBhed by the well-known scholar. 
Professor William Bidgeway, a distinguished o'adaate of the University of 
Dublin, who is Professor of Archeology iu the University of Cambridge. 
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and to travell by the way.' They were, however, ' somewhat 
skittish and fearfull, partlie perhaps by nature, and partlie 
for lacke of good breaking at the first'^ 

Of these breeds the dmrist would, I think, have selected 
two only for special notice, the English horse and the Barb. 
The Stratford youth who limned out the shapes of the hand- 
some home-bred courser came, in later years, to know and to 
celebrate the rare qualities of the eastern horse. If in the 
former task his verse is somewhat prosaic, this would seem 
to be the result of sjrmpathy with its subject-matter ; for his 
prose becomes instinct with the poetry of motion when 
inspired^ like the Dauphin of France, by the exquisite paces 
of the ' wonder of natura' 

Dau, I will not change my horse with any that treads but on 
four pasterns. Qa ha f He bounds from the earth as if his en- 
trails were hairs ; le cheval volant, the Pegasus, chez las narines 
de feu I When I bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk : he trots the 
air : the earth sings when he touches it : the basest horn of his 
hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes. 

Orh He's of the colour of Uie nutmeg. 

Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beast for Perseus; 
he is pure air and fire ; and the dull elements of earth and water ^ 

^ Blundevill, Four€ Chiefut Offiees, 

' This reference to the elements has more signifioanoe than appears on the 
snrfaoe. The old writers on horses or farriery olassify horses acoording to 
the element which is snnposed to predominate in their composition. I qaote 
from Blnndeyill ; but tiiey are all of the same mind with Shakespeare, and 
art the preference to ' pore air and fire.' ' He is com^ezioned acoording as 
he doth participate more or lesse of anv of the iiii Elements. For if he 
hath more of the earth than of the rest, he is melancholic, heauie, and faint 
hearted, and of colonr a blacke, a msset, a bright or darke donne. But if 
he hath more of the water then is he flegmatike, slowe, doll and apt to 
lose flesh, and of colonr most commonlie milke white. If of the aire, then 
he is sanguine, and therefore pleasant, nimble, and of colonr is comonlie a 
bay. And if of the fire, then is he cholerike, and therefore light, hot, and 
fierie, a stirer, and seldom of anie great strength, and is wont to be of colour 
a bright sorrelL Bat when he doth participate of all the fonre elements, 
eqnaUie, and in dne proportion, then is he perfect, and most commonlie shall 
he be one of the colours following,' among which we find ' a faire rone.' 
The dne proportion in which the four elements should participate is thus 
defined by the Dauphin : ' He is pure air and fire, and the duU elements 
of earth and water never appear in him, but only in patient stillness while 
his rider mounts him ' {Hen, V, iii 7. 22.), and he is a fair roan. ' I am fire 
and air,' said Cleopatra ; ' my other elements I giro to baser life ' (A-nX, and 
CUo, T. 2. 292.) Gerrase Markham {Mai§t€r-peee$) deals with this subject 
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never appear in him, but only in patient stillness while his rider 
mounts him : he is indeed a horse ; and all other jades you may 
call beasts. 

Can, Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute and excellent 
horse. 

Dau. It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like the bidding 
of a monarch and his countenance enforces homage. ... I once 
writ a sonnet in his praise and began thus : ' Wonder of Nature.' 

Hen. V. iii 7. 11. 

I believe that this roan Barb — prince of palfreys--came 
into Shakespeare's possession somewhere about the year 
1692. Thenceforth a change comes over the poet's con- 
ception of the perfect horse. The fiery courage and elastic 
tread of the eastern horse — transmitted to the thoroughbred 
of to-day — must have been a revelation to one accustomed 
to the somewhat wooden paces of the thickset, straight- 
pasterned courser of Stratford. 'This roan shall be my 
throne/ he would say in the words of Hotspur, who could 
abide the ' forced gait of a shuffling nag ' as little as ' minc- 
ing poetry.' ^ We meet this roan Barb again in the person 
of the roan Barbary on which Henry Bolingbroke made his 
triumphal entry into London — 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know. 

Etch. II. V. 2. 8. 

Proudly he bore his proud rider, and with the sympathetic 
instinct of the eastern race shared his master's pride, and 
seemed to know his feelings, as the tired horse imitates his 
rider.^ There is little difficulty in identifying the same 
favourite with the red roan courser, plainly of eastern race, 
*of the colour of the nutmeg,' and of the heat of ginger,' 
whose praises we have heard the Dauphin sing. Indeed^ if 
I were disposed to adopt the language of criticism, I should 
class the historical plays as the roan Barbary group. In the 
tragedies we meet with Barbary horses now and then, but 

at greater length, detailing the diseases to which horses of each complexion 
are most subject. 

1 1 Hm. IV. iii 1. 188. » AnU, p. 80. 

' A nutmeg when grated is snggestiye of the colour known as red roan. 
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' the bonny beast he loved so well/ ^ the prince of palfreys, 
is no more. Can we wonder that the peri<Ml when they were 
written was, in Professor Dowden's language, a period of 
depression and gloom ? 

But although the eastern horse had his peculiar charm, 
I conclude from the testimony of the best judges that, of 
the various unmixed races then in use, the English was the 
best and most serviceable. ' The true English horse, him 
I mean that is bred under a good clime, on firme ground, in 
a pure temperature, is of tall stature, and kurge propor- 
tions.'^ Thus Gervase Markham expresses the opinion of 
those who were best competent to judge — an opinion which 
he supports by several instances of rare merit in English 
horses. 

But native-bred horses did not always, or indeed com- 
monly, attain this standard of excellence. The herds that 
roamed over heaths, forests, and moors seem to have de- 
generated into mere ponies. 'The great decay of the 
generation and breeding of good and swift and strong 
horses ' is deplored in the preambles of 27 Hen. YIII. c. 6, 
and 32 Hen. VIII. c 13. The altitude and height prescribed 
by these statutes, thirteen * handfuls ' for mares and fifteen 
for horses, tell their own tale, and even this standard for 
horses was afterwards lowered to thirteen hands in regard to 
certain ' marishes or seggy grounds ' in Cambndgesh^ and 
elsewhere. 

These statutes (which in Elizabeth's reign had been 
suffered to fall into desuetude) were not successful in raising 
the standard of the native breed. ' Horses are abundant, 
yet, although low and small, they are very fleet,' wrote Herr 
Kathgeb in 1602 ; and to the same effect is the testimony of 
Hentzner, who visited England in 1692, 'the horses are 
small, but swift.' 

Horses of this class did very well for hunting and hawking 
' nagges, and for ambling roadsters.' But the great horse, or 

> 2 Hen. VI, r. 2. 12. 

' 'Yorkshire doth breed the best race of English horses' (Fuller, 
WorikUi), So say all the old writers, including Shakespeare, for in a 
letter written to the Lord Chamberlain the horses for which the writer sent 
are described as ' well chosen, ridden, and famished. They were young and 
handsome, and of the best breed in the north ' (Em, VIII. il 2. 2). 
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horse of service, fit for warfare and the use of prinoes, was in 
danger of becoming extinct. 

* The necessarie breeding of horses for service whereof this 
realm of all others at this instant hath greatest neede' 
was urged on Elizabeth's ministers, and not without success. 
BlundeviU tells us that when he determined with himself * to 
have translated into our vulgar tongue the foure bookes of 
Grison treating in the Italian tongue of the Art of riding 
and breaking great horses ... my L. Burleigh high Treasurer 
of England ... of his Lordship's goodnesse vouchsafed to 
peruse my first draught, and misliked not the same : ' and 
that it was at the instance of the Lord Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, 'Maister of the Queenes Maiesties horses,' that 
the writer substituted for this translation his complete and 
original treatisein the vulgar tongue on The Foure Ckiefesi 
Offices of Horsemanship. 

In dedicating this work to 'his singular good Lord, the 
Lord Bobert Dudley, Earle of Leicester,' the author appeals 
to the patriotism as well as self-interest of ' Noblemen and 
gentlemen of this realme having Parkes or ground impaled 
meete for such use' that these enclosures 'might not wholie 
be emploied to the keeping of Deere (which is altogether a 
pleasure without profite), but partlie to the necessarie breed- 
ing of Horses for service.' 

The timely adoption, under similar circumstances, of the 
svstem of breeding in enclosures, has rescued from degeneracy 
the Exmoor pon^, a beautiful and interesting survivid of the 
indigenous I^glish horse, in the miniature form common in 
moorland and mountainous districts. The process of natural 
selection cannot be looked to for the production, or survival, 
of what is fittest for the artificial needs of mankind, and 
when the breeding of horses was left pretty much to chance, 
we cannot be surprised to find compkonts of the degeneracy 
of the race. 

Master Blundevill's appeal to the noblemen and gentle- 
men of England to turn their enclosures to practical use in 
improving the breeding of horses, and the statutes which I 
have quoted, lead to the conclusion that horse-breeding in 
England was in his time generally conducted after the hap- 
hazard fashion still in use in open and unenclosed countries. 
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Under such conditions 'oompajnys of beestjs' of variouB 
kinds roamed the hillsides and wastes. Each 'company' had 
its kindly and proper term, which no gentleman, if he had 
the smallest regard for his character, would dream of misusing. 
According to the Bake of Si. Albans, you should apply the word 
'herd' to deer, and 'drove' to cattle, but you must be careful 
to speak of a 'stode of maris,' a term of art which, in the 
phrase 'stud farm,' retains to the present day its special 
application to the mare. You should likewise speak of a 
' Bagg (rage) of coltis, or a Bake' (race). The word 'herd' 
had become in Shakespeare's time of more genenJ applica- 
tion, although it was still the appropriate term to designate 
a company of deer.^ And those who were particular in the 
use of language, when applying this general term to a com- 
pany of beiuts for whom usage had provided a more specific 
designation, were careful to explain themselves; after the 
manner of Shakespeare, describing an experiment which he 
tried, or saw tried, upon a race of colts, full of rage, upon 
the Cotswold hills. 

Jes. I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lor. The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
Tou shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 
Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music ; therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and floods j 
Since nought so stockish, hard and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature.' 

Mereh. of Fen. v. 1. 69. 

1 A» Tou L. ii. 1. 62; AIV$ WeU, i. 8. 59; 1 Htti. VL iv. 2. 46; 8 H«%. 
VL iii. 1. 7. In the Jtwellfor OetUry (1614), largely taken from the Boke of 
St. Albania ' ragg' appears aa * ragge.' The word * race' appears in the form 
'rake.' We learn tnat if the cdre head be restrained, he will hardly be 
' bronght to rake ooolely.' I have not met with the word ' ragg ' in the form 
' rage.^ Stratt (Sporti and PaHinui of the English People) renders it ' rag.' 
Bnt Stmtt is an untmitworthy guide in such matters. See the next 
suooeedinff footnote as to the use of the word ' rage ' in reference to eolta. 

' In Shakespeare's time the word ' race,' although retaining (as we have 
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' The mares of this kind or race/ writes BlundeviU of the 
'libian' race, 'as the authors write, be so delighted with 
musicke, as the heardman or keeper, with the sound of 

seen) its prisiary application to a company of colts, was used to dettgnato a 
breed or land of horses, distingoished with reference either to the conntiy 
whence they originally came, or to the person by whom they were bred. The 
former use of the word is illustrated hj the passage from Blnnderill quoted 
abore, and in the eighth chapter of his book on the breeding of horses he 
mentions a custom ' used even at this present dale at Tutberie, whereas the 
Queene's Maiestie hath a race.* Elsewhere he calls to witness in support of 
some statement, ' not onlie the Queenes Kaiesties race, but also otiier men's 
races and speciidlie Sir Niohcdas Arnolds race.' We can thus understand whj 
Duncan's horses, beauteous and swift, were called the 'minions of their 
race ' {Macbeth, iL 4. 15). There was no need for Theobald to read * minions 
of the race;' rory probably and poetically, according to Johnson, and with 
the lull approval of Steeyens. who writes, 'I prefer "minions of tJU race," 
f.«., iht favourite horses on the raoe-CTound;' an emendation and explana- 
tion, however, which I regard as douU^ objectionable, inasmuch as they not 
only needlessly alter the text, but attnbute to Shakespeare an allusion to a 
pastime which he absolutely ignores. Nor need Malone hare tampered with 
the printing of Sonnet 11, by introducing needless brackets, and thereby 
spoiling the sense. The sympathy of horse with his rider is the subject of 
tne prMcding Sonnet. The beast that bears the poet from his friend plods 
dully on, tired with his rider's woe. But when he returns, there is no horse 
so swift as to keep pace with the poet's desire : 

Therefore desire, of perfect'st love being made, 

ShaU neigh, no dull flesh in his fieiy race. 

As we have seen (p. 251 n.), horses were classed according to the element 
which was supposed to dominate in their composition. The Dauphin's 
palfrey was 'pure air and fire,' as distinguished from the 'dull elements 
of earth and water' (Hen V, iii. 7. 22). And so desire is likened to a steed, 
of a race or breed so compact of fire as to admit of no dull flesh in its 
composition. Malone, followed by the Cambridge editor, isolated the words 
' no dull flesh,' thus printed in the Globe : 

Shall neigh— no dull flesh— in his flay race. 

Traces of the terms ' rage ' and ' ragerie ' as applied to colts may be found in 
early literature. Thus Ohanoer, of old January, ' He was al coltish, fril of 
ragerie ' {Jiarehantes Tale), Thence it came to be used generally of rou^h 
horse-play. The word ib now obsolete (see Todd's Johnson's IHetionary) m 
this sense, but in Shakespeare's time it was still in use. with no doubt a sug- 
gestion of its original application. In the lines quoted above the words 'full 
of rage' descriM the mad bounds and neighing of the unhandled oolts. 
Prince Hal's coltish humours suggest to lus father the ragery of an uncurbed 
and unhandled colt : 

His headstrong riot hath no curb. 
When rage and hot blood are his counsellors. 

2Aii.ir.iT. 4.61 

And there is a reminiscence of this use of the word, coupled with a 
characteristic quibble, in the Duke of York's advice with regard to Richard, 
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a pipe, male lead them whither he will himselfe;' a device 
borrowed by Ariel when he would mislead Caliban and the 
drunken Tarlets of the King of Naples : 

I beat my tabor ; 
At which like unback'd colte, tiiey prick'd their ears, 
Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they smelt music : so I charmed their ears 
That, calf-like, they my lowing followed through 
Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorns, 
Which entered their frail shms ; at last I left them 
r the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell. 

Temperi^ iv. 1. 176. 

But even under this haphazard system of breeding, good 
results were obtained when conditions were favourable. 
' Witnesse Gray Dallavill, being the horse upon which the 
Earle of Northumberland roade in the last rebellion of the 
North; witnesse Gray Valentine w^ dyed a Horse never 
conquered ; the Hobbie of Maister Thomas Carleton's, and 
at this houre most famous Puppey, against whom men may 
talke, but they cannot conquer.*^ Witness Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek's good horse 'grey Capilet,'^ and more famous 
stUl, Bichard's * white Surrey,'^ whose name bespeaks him of 
the same race and colour. 

Shakespeare has noted with a distinguishing mark each 
of the several classes of horse in general use in his time. 

First in importance was the great horse, or horse of 
service, meet for the wars or for the tourney. To ride the 
great horse, according to the order of the manage, was 
esteemed among the necessary accomplishments of a gentle- 
man. He is 'Mars fiery steed,' whereof to 'sustain the 
bound and high curvet ' was a part of manly honour.^ He 
is a ' fiery Pegasus,' ^ and to turn and wind him was, as we 

The king is eome ; de*! mildly with his youth ; 
For yoong hot oolta being raged do r«ge the more. 

Bieh. II. il 1. 69. 

The word 'raged* is obelised in the Olche, although correctly explained in the 
Qloesary appended to the edition of 1891, as ' chafed, enraged. 

> Markham, Cavalariee. ' Twelfth N. iii. 4. 316. 

» Etch. Ill, V. 8. 64. « MV8 Well, ii. 8. 299. 

» 1 Hm, IV, iv. 1. 109. 
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shall see anon, the greatest achievement of noble horseman- 
ship. 

A horse of no ordinary power was needed to sustain the 
weight of a knight in full armour, in addition to the cum- 
brous furniture and heavy plates which the charger bore for 
his own protection. The Clydesdale of to-day approaches 
most nearly to the great war-horse of our ancestors, from 
which this noble animal has been developed by careful 
breeding through many generations. The High Almain or 
German horse was ' stronglie made and therefore more meete 
for the shocked than to pass a cariere, or to make a swift 
manege, because they be verie grosse and heauie.' Of the 
same class, we are further told by Blundevill, was the Flanders 
horse, ' sauing that for the most part he is of a greater stature 
and more puissant The mares also of Flanders be of a great 
stature, strong, long, large, f aire, and f ruitfuU, and besides that 
will endure great labour.' The momentum imparted to these 
huge animals in the career must have enhanced considerably 
* the grating shock of wrathful iron arms.'* We shall hear 
more of the career and swift manage when we come to the 
third division of the diarist 

Here may be noted the excellence of the Neapolitan 
horses." Although not so meet for the shock as the heavier 
horses of Flanders and Germany, for the lighter exercises of 

^ This word is used by ShAkefpeure. Compare 1 ffen, IV, L 1. 12 ; Etm, 
V. iv. 8. lU ; Eieh, III. y. 3. 93 ; and (meUphorically) lUeh. II. ul 8. 56. 

« Rich. II i. 8. 186. 

* The Neapolitans were fiunons not only for hones, but for horsemanship. 
' At this da^, writes Peacham in his CompUai Otnileman (1627), ' it is the 
onely exercise of the Italian Nobility, especially in Naples, as also of the 
French, and great pitty of no more practised among our English Qentry.' 
Qrisoni, the well-known writer (Ordini di Cavakare), was a Neapolitan, and 
the founder of a school. It is not therefore without design that Portia is 
made thus to describe her Neapolitan suitor : 

Par. 1 pray thee, over-name them ; and as thou namest them, I wiU 
describe them ; and according to my description, level at my affection. 
Ner. First, there ia the Neapolitan prince. 



Por. Av, that's a colt indeea, for he doth nothing but talk of his horse ; 

id he makes it a great appropriation to his own goM parte, that he can shoe 

him himself. I am much afeara my lady his motiier played false with a smith. 



and he makes it a great appropriation to his own good parte, that he can shoe 

r played false with a smit' 
Merck. </ Fm. i. 2. 89. 

Theobald, unaware that the word Neapolitan would, to Shakespeare, naturally 
suggest ' colt,' reads ' dolt' ' Hapless Shakespeare I ' 
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the manage they were unequalled* ' In mine opinion/ writes 
Blundevill, ' their gentle nature and docilitie, their comelie 
shape^ their strength, their courage, their sure footmanship, 
their well reining, their loftie pace, their deane trotting, their 
strong gallopping, and their swift running well considered 
(all which things they haue in maner hj nature) they excel 
numbers of other races, euen so farre as the faire GreUiounds 
the fowle Mastiffe Curres.' 

With the disuse of defensive armour and with changes 
in the mode of warfare, the great horse became quite out of 
fashion. But he was not, like a rusty mail, condemned to 
hang in monumental mockery. For the blood of the Tudor 
war horse runs in the veins of the heavy draught horses of 
to-day, and in the best specimens of this class we may trace 
many characteristics of their famous progenitors. 

Next in importance, and in far more general request, was 
the roadster. He was an ambling, not a trotting horse. In 
Tudor times all travellers, and most goods, were conveyed 
on horseback. C!oaches had been but httely introduced, and 
were unknown outside the great cities. Carts labouring 
heavily through the mire were in use, but only for short 
distances. Many of the roads were little better than tracks 
impassable save for the packhorse or the hackney roadster, 
and even the best of them in the pre-macadamite ages were 
rough and uneven. To the wayfarer who had to travel his 
weary miles under such circumstances, a horse trained to 
the easy pace known as the amble was almost a necessity. 
' Take away the ambling horse/ writes Blundevill, ' and take 
away the olde man, the rich man, the weake man, nay 
generally all men's travels ; for coaches are but for stieets, 
and carts can hardly passe in winter.' 

The word amble did not then, as now, denote a slow and 
easy trot. It was an artificial pace, in which the horse 
moved simultaneously the fore and hind legs on each side, a 
mode of progression which may be now studied in animals 
differing as widely in other respects as the African camel 
and the American pacer. In teachiog the horse to amble, 
the 1^ on each side were attached by means of trammels.^ 

1 Macboth'fl words, jj ^.j,^ aaaMsination 

Could trammel up the oonsequenoe, kfaebeih, L 7. 2, 
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Some horses took more naturally to this pace than others, 
notably your Irish hobby, which was therefore in much re- 
quest for an 'an ambling gelding.'^ The movement in the 
trot of the thick-set, straight-pasterned horse of unmixed 
native breed was a very different motion from the smooth 
trotting of the well-bred saddle-horse of to-day; and the 
hardness (as it was called) of this pace, compared with the 
amble, made the journey appear long and tedious. 'Sir/ 
said Benedick to Claudio, 'your wit ambles well; it goes 
easily.'' Rosalind expressed the general sense of the riders 
of her day when she noted as wearisome the hard pace of a 
trotting horse. 

Time travels in divers paces with diverse persons. Ill tell you 
who Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops 
withal, and who he stands still withaL 

Orl, I prithee, who doth he trot withal 1 

Bos. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid between the con- 
tract of her marriage and the day it is solemnized : if the interim 
be but a se'nnight^ time's pace is so hard that it seems the length 
of seven year. 

Orl Who ambles Tune withall 

Boe. With a priest that lacks Latin and a rich man that hath 
not the gout, for the one sleeps easily because he cannot study 
and the other lives merrily because he feels no pain, the one lack- 
ing the burden of lean and wasteful learning, the other knowing 
no burden of heavy tedious penury ; these Time ambles withaL 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal 1 

Ro8. With a thief to the gallows, for though he go as softly as 
foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orl Who stays it still withalf 

Eo8. With lawyers in the vacation; for they sleep between 
term and term and then they perceive not how time moves.* 

As Tou L. iii 2. 826. 

are thus paraphrased by Johnson : * If the mnrder conld terminate in itself, 
and reetndn the regolar oonrae of ooneeauenoes.' The manner in whioh the 
regolar oonree of a horse was restrainea by strapping together the legs on 
each side— 'which is called among horsemen trammelling' — will be found 



folly described in Genrase Markham's Cheap a%d Cfood Buiandry. 
^ Merry JFivee, ii. 2. 819. * Much Ado, y. 1. 159. 

' Mr. Hunter substitutes 'amble' for 'trot,' and vice vend, supposinff 



that the ' se'nnight ' appeared seven years from the slowness of the pace, and 
not from its haidness ; a double error, for there is no reason to suppose that 
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But if the ambling gelding was preferred for swift and 
easy trayelling on the road, the foot-cloth horse served for 
show. He was a trotting-horse, like the great horse, which, 
no doubt, served this purpose in the piping days of peace. 
In * the chequir roul of nombre of all the horsjs ' ^ appertain- 
ing to the Earl of Northumberland in 1512, among his 
' clothsell hors,' we find mention of ' a great double trotting- 
hors called a curtal for his lordship to ride when he comes 
into townes/ Of such a clothsell curtal thought Lafeu, an 
old lord, when he said, 

lid give bay Curtal and his furniture. 

My mouth was no more broken than these boys'. 

And writ as little beard. AlTa Well, ii. 3. 65. 

A great personage entering a town in state would exchange 
his ambling nag for a trotting-horse, called a clothsell horse 
or foot-cloth horse from the sell or saddle adorned with foot- 
doth, well known to us fnun pictures of the day ; as 

the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, 
With slow but stately pace kept on his oounse, 
Whilst all tongues cried 'Gk)d save thee, Bolingbroke ! ' 

Bich. IL V. 2. 7. 

On such a trotting-horse Lord Hastings rode through 
London when warned of his doom. 

Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble. 
And started,^ when he look'd upon the Tower, 
As loath to bear me to the slaughter-house. 

Bich. III. iii 4. 86. 

With this knowledge we may more perfectly understand 
the bitterness of Jack Cade when he accused Lord Say of 

the ambler was slower than the trotting-horse. In fact, some of the &stest 
morers of the present day are paoers, and woald have been by our ancestors 
called amblers. I hare been told that in some parts of Asia where a good 
deal of trayelling is done on horseback, the horses are frequently amblers, in 
the strict sense of the term. 

> Quoted, Sidney's Book of the Horn, 

' Thus the Folio, using an apt term in speaking of the horse. The Olob€ 
and the Oambridge editors read ' startled.' 
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riding on a foot-cloth horse, and whj it was that a trotting 
horse was associated with the idea of prida 

Edg, Who gives anything to poor Tomi whom the foul fiend 
hath led through fire and through flame, and through ford and 
whirlipool, o'er bog and quagmire ; that hath laid knives under his 
pillow, and halters in his pew ; set ratsbane by his porridge ; made 
him proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting-horse over four-inched 
bridges, to course his own shadow for a traitor. 

JT. Lear, iii 3. 51. 

The great horse was always a trotter,^ and I have no doubt 
served, in times of peace, as a foot-cloth horse. But after 
the introduction of the eastern horse, his * delightful steps ' 
brought him into request on state occasions. Bolingbroke, 
as we have seen, rode a Barb, and of the same race, I doubt 
not, was the 'hot horse, hot as fire,* on which Arcite was 
mounted when, 'trotting the stones of Athens,' he verified 
the superstition of the clouded face.' 

The horses used in hunting and hawking were mostly of 
native breeding, and of very various d^rees of merit But 
a cross between an English mare and a Barbary horse was 
highly esteemed for spe^ and endurance. It was commended 
by Blundevill to him that delightetb in those sports, ' to the 
intent be male have such Coltes of him as wUl be able to 
continue in such extreame exercises as to gallop the Bucke, 
or follow a long winged Hawke. Either of which exerdses 
killeth yoerelie in this realme manie a good Ceding.' 

From this and other references to the hunting horse of the 
day, I conclude that it had shared in the general decay of 
the native-bred horse, before its regeneration by an admixture 
of eastern blood. In the dialogue already quoted, entitled 
The CyuUe and VrwyuiU Life (1579), Vallentine the courtier 
complains to Vincent the country-gentleman that 'many 
Gentlemen there are that spend yearly so much hay and 
come upon huntinge and hawkinge lades as would maintayne 
halfe a dozen able horses to seme their Prince. . . . Also (if 
you marke it well) it is (besides the necessity) a better and 
more commendable sight to see a Gentleman ride with three 

^ Aooordmg to the old writera it was not ooiuidored meet that horaee of 
sernce should amble. ^ Tv)o NubU Kinsmen, v. 4, anUf p. 247. 
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fajre horsee, than fif teene of those vncumly Cortalles ' ; an 
estimate of the common hunting and hawking jade that 
Vincent does not see his way to dispute. 

Much of the hunting and hawking of the day was done 
on foot, and a very ordinary nag sufficed for the require- 
ments of the rider, unless indeed for such rare and 'extreme 
exercises ' as the hunting at force of the Cotswold hart, or 
keeping in sight a cast of falcons, as hawk and handsaw are 
borne into the sunbeams by a keen north-north-westerly 
wind.^ 

Humbler but useful tasks were performed by the post- 
horse,* the cart-horse, or fill-horse,' whose life would seem to 
have been a hard one. ' Whip me ? ' says Pompey to good 
old Escalus, 

No, no ; let carman whip his jade : 
The valiant heart's not whipt out of his trade. 

Meamre for M. ii. 1. 269. 

The pack-horse,^ with his pack-saddle'^ laden with mer- 
chandise, was a familiar object, not only on the highway, 
but on numerous tracks known as pack-horse roads, which 
are still pointed out in various parte of the country. His 
pace was neither trot nor amble, but a fast walk, known as 
a foot pace. ' If you will chuse a Horse for portage, that 
is, for the Pack, or Hampers, chuse him that is exceeding 
strong of Body and Limbs, but not tall, with a broad back, 
out ribbs, full shoulders and thick withers, for if he be thin in 
that part, you shall hardly keep his back from galling.' ® In 
this task the carriers whom we have met in the Rochester 
inn yard do not seem to have succeeded. ' I prithee, Tom,' 
said the First Carrier to his fellow, ' beat Cut's saddle, put 
a few flocks in the point; poor jade is wrung in the withers 
out of all cess.' ^ 

Nothing has, heretofore, been said of the running-horse, 
or as we should now call him, the race-horsa And this for 
a sufficient reason. He is the only horse in whom, and in 

1 See amU, p. 206. 

3 2 Hen. IV. Ind. 4 ; BH^ 111. i 1. 146 ; Bank, amd Jul. t. 1. 26. 

» Mereh. qf Ven. il 2. 100. * Mich. III. i. 8. 122. 

' Cariol. iL 1. 09. ' Marklum, Cheap and Chod HuOHmdry. 

' 1 Hen. IV. iL 1. 6. 
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whose doings, Shakespeare took no interest, and the horse* 
race is the only popular pastime to which no allusion can be 
found in his writings. It is true that the Turf and the 
thoroughbred are institutions of later date, for which we are 
indebt^ to the Stuarts, not to the Tudors. It is true that 
these institutions had not, as yet, filled the country with 
ruined gamblers, and flooded the horse-market with worth- 
less weeds, in order that here and there a horse might be 
bred of rarest power to gallop for a couple of miles, carrying 
on his back a boy or attenuated man. Nevertheless, the 
popularity of horse-race and running-horse is attested by 
the literature of the Elizabethan age. Full knowledge of the 
sport is brought home to Shakespeare with certainty, for 
horses as well as greyhounds were 'outrun on CotsalL' In 
the Cotswold games, celebrated in later years under the 
auspices of Mr. Robert Dover, the horse-race held a fore- 
most place. Its several incidents, differing little from those 
of to-day, are commemorated by the contributory poets 
in their verses, and by the artist who designed the carious 
frontispiece illustrative of the games.^ 

The impulse to match horse against horse is probably 
coeval with the subjugation of the animal by man. It is 
certainly older than the passion for Oljrmpic dust, or for the 
later-day triumphs of the Turf. Traces of this primeval 
instinct — taint and far between — ^may be discovered in 
Shakespeare. In a wit-combat between Romeo and Mer- 
cutio, Romeo exclaims, ' Switch and spurs, switch and spurs ; 
or I'll cry a match,' whereupon Mercutio, * Nay, if thy wits 
run the wild-goose chase, I have done.'^ There was no 
need for a critic to substitute 'goats' for 'goose,' for 
Mercutio had clearly in his mind a 'way our Ancestors 
had of making their Matches,' thus described by Nicholas 
Cox: 'The Wild goose chase received its name from the 

^ The date of the publication of AnncUia Dubunsia was 1639. Bat 
acoording to Anthony Wood, Dover oarried on for forty yean those games 
(Aihena Oxcm,) of which he appears to have been the restorer, not the founder. 
The horse-race is taken as a matter of course, not as a new or exceptional 
item in the programme. The Annalia Dubrmaia fixes its place among 
English sporto with the same certainly as Homer's description of the ^[ames 
in honour of Patrodus prores the chanot race to have been a usual pastime in 
the heroic age. * Rom, and Jul, IL 4. 78. 
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manner of the flight which is made by Wild geese, which is 
generally one after another; so the two Horses after the 
runing of Twelvescore Yards had liberty which horse so- 
ever could get the leading to ride what ground he pleas'd : 
the hindmost Horse being bound to foUow him within a 
certain distance agreed on by Articles, or else to be whij^t up 
by the Triers or Judges which rode by, and whichever Horse 
could distance the other won the Match/ ^ 

There is also a distant recognition of the match or wager, 
as something heard of rather than seen, in Cymieline, one 
of Shakespeare's latest plays. Imogen, about to fly to 
Milford, inquires of Pisanio how many score of miles may 
be ridden in a day. Pisanio suggests that one score would 
be enough for her. 

Imo, Why, one that rode to execution, man, 

Could never go so slow : I have heard of riding wagers, 

Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 

That run i' the clocks behalf. But this is foolery : 

Go, bid my woman feign a sickness ; say 

She'll home to her father; and provide me presently 

A riding suit, no costlier than would fit 

A franklin's housewife. Ogmb. iii. 2. 72. 

The match or wager between two horses is plainly 
different from the horse-race, in which several competitors 
strive for the mastery, as at the Cotswold games. And in 
the horse-race Shakespeare shows no interest whatever. It 
occupies the unique position of a sport recognised by Bacon ^ 
and ignored by Shakespeare ; so let it pass. 

^ GmUeman's BeereeUion, 1674. The writer tells ns that this chsse fell 
into disuee, being ' found bj experience to inhumane and so destmctiye to 
ff arses f especially when two good horses were matched.' It was popular in 
the time of Burton, for he writes [Anatomy of Mslaneholy, 1682), of' riding 
of great horses, running at ring, tilts and tumements, horse-races, wild goose 
chases, which are the disports of greater men, and good in themselyes, 
though many gentlemen by that means gallop quite out of their fortunes.' 
The running of train-scents with hounds succeeded the wild-gooee chase as a 
mode of deciding matches, and it, in turn (according to Cox), ' afterwards 
was chang'd to three heats, and a straight course,' 

* Essay of Bwitdivg (1625). 
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II 

SBCONDUB HOW TO DYBT THE QRBAT HORSE, AND 
THEREIN OF HIS NATURE AND DISPOSITION, AND HOW 
TO MAKE HIM A HORSE OF SERVICE 

* My horse,' said Mark Antonj, ' is 

a creature that I teach to fight. 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on. 
His corporal motion govem'd hy my spirit.' 

For that, he says, * I do appoint him store of provender/ ^ 

Bottom, the weaver, may have overrated his gifts as an 
actor, but in the character of a four-footed beast of burden 
he proves that an ass can discourse most wisely on pro- 
vender ; thereby suggesting that we should do well to take a 
hint even from an ass in a matter which he thoroughly 
understands, as Zeuxis took hints from a cobbler on the paint- 
ing of a shoe. ' Say, sweet love,' asks Titania, ' what thou 
desirest to eat.' 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender: I could munch your good 
dry oats. Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay :^ good 
hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. 

TUa, I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel's hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Boi. I had rather have a handful or two of dried peas. 

Mida. N. Dr. iv. 1. 33. 

Bottom's views on the subject of dry provender are 
sound. But unsound reasons may be given for sound con- 
clusions; witness the carriers loading their pack-horses in 
the Rochester inn-yard, to bear London-wards Kentish 

1 Jul, Ccu. iy. 1. 29. 

' ' A bottell of hue,' according to Blondeyill, is the allowance prescrihed 
by Oamerarins for a horse at each feed. Bottle, in this sense, meant a 
bundle, and sorriyes in the saying, ' Look for a needle in a bottle of straw.' 
This use of the word ' bottle,' like many other words, phrases, and modes of 
pronunciation, has snnrived from the Tndor age to the present time in parts 
of Ireland, as Chaocer's Enfflish was observed % Stanihurst to haye soryiyed 
to his time {Deicrij^Um <f Irdamd, 1577). Witnesses examined before me 
in the counties of Tyrone and Cork have spoken of 'bottling' straw and 
hay, and haye explained that they meant to express the idea of forming 
it into bundles. And a witness in Bel&st said, 'There was nothing but a 
bottle of hay in the bottom of the cart' 
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turkeys, and 'a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger to 
be delivered as far as Charing Cross/ while they converse 
after the manner of their kind : 

See, Car, Peas and beans are as dank here as a dog, and 
that is the next waj to give poor jades the bots. This house is 
turned upside down since Robin Ostler died. 

First Car, Poor fellow, never joyed since the price of oats 
rose ; it was the death of him. 1 Hen, IV, ii 19. 

If carriers on the Kentish road were ignorant of the 
natural history of the bot (which we know to be the off- 
spring of eggs, attached to certain leaves and swallowed by 
the horse), they erred in good company. We read in 
Blundevill that bots are engendered most commonly by 
'fowle feeding,' and Markham,^ referring to the opinion of 
his 'masters, the old antient farriers,' attributes their 
presence in the body of the horse to 'foul and naughty 
feeding.' 

'My brother Jaques he keeps at school,' complains 
Orlando of his unjust and cruel brother, 

and report speaks goldenly of his profit: for my part, he keeps mo 
rustically at home, or, to speak more properly, stays me here 
at home unkept ; for call you that keeping for a gentleman of my 
birth, that differs not from the stalling of an ox t His horses are 
bred better ; for, besides that they are fair with their feeding, they 
are taught their manage, and to tiiat end riders dearly hired. 

As You L, i. 1. 5. 

'Fair ¥dth their feeding,' in this lies the whole art of 
horse-keeping. Fair provender should be fairly apportioned 
to the work done, noting the different conditions of the 
'soiled horse,' 2 'the fat and bean-fed horse,'' the 'hot and 
fiery steed,'* the ' hollow pamper'd jade,'*^ and the horse that 
is truly tired, to which you must offer neither oats nor beans, 
but 'barley broth ... a drench for sur-rein'd jades.'® 

If you neglect this maxim, the result will be disaster. 
Your fat and bean-fed horse, overfed and underworked, may 
point a moraL ' The times are wild,' said Northumberland, 

* MniiUr-peeee of Farriery. ' K. Lea/r^ ir. 6. 124. 

* MidB, N, Dr, ii 1. 46. ^ Rich, II, t. 2. 8. 

* 2 Hen, IV, IL 4. 178. • Hm, V, iii 6. 19. 
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contention, like a hone 
Fall of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And bears down all before him. 2 Hm%. IV. I 1. 9. 

Thus it came about that Duncan's horses, 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Tum'd wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M. Tis said they eat each other. 

Ross. They did so, to the amazement of mine eyes 

That look'd upon't. Macbeth, iL 4. 14. 

For if the story is (as we are told) ' a thing most strange 
and certain,' the explanation of the portent may be found in 
overfeeding and underwork, the ruin of many as beauteous 
and swift as they, ignoring the 'hot condition of their 
blood.'* 

But the horse of aervice, if hard work is looked for, must 
be highly fed ' The confident and oyer-lusty French' before 
Agincouxt noted how their own 'steeds for present service 
neigh,' and comparing their 'hot blood' with the starved 
condition of the English, and of their horses reduced to 
chewing grass, made sure of easy victory, and mockingly 
suggested finding the English, and giving 'their fasting 
horses provender/ so as to make the fight a fair one. 

Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum down ropiug from their pale-dead eyes. 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 
Lies foul with chew'd grass, still and motionless ; 
And their executors, the knavish crows. 
Fly o'er them, all impatient for their hour. 
Description cannot suit itself in words 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
In life so lifeless as it shows itself. Hen. V. iv. 2. 46. 

The Frenchmen soon learned that a gallant horse, though 
half starved, is a different animal from 

1 Mireh. of Ven. t. 1. 74. 
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pack-horses, 
And hollow pampered jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a-day. 

2 Hen. IV. ii 4. 177. 

For even in regard to the beast that perisheth^ there is 
somewhat more to be thought of than abundance of meat and 
drink. There is the quality of its spirit King Harry said 
of his force ' our hearts are in the trim,'^ and when this is so, 
it is a long way to the end of man, horse, or hound. 

Avoiding the extremes of overfeeding and starvation, and 
taking care that your horses are fair with their feeding, you 
will have them ' taught their manage.' 

In training any animal — ^not excepting man — ^it is before 
all things needful to understand the nature and disposition 
with which you have to deal For, notmthstanding wide 
differences between individuals, there has been given to each 
species of created beings a separate and individual natura 
And so it is that we understand each other (in Bishop 
Butler's words) when we speak of such a thing as human 
nature. Brute creatures, according to this great thinker, 
need not to be trained up in the way they should go, ' nature 
forming them by instincts to the particular manner of life 
appointed them, from which they never deviate.' But if you 
would have a brute creature deviate from his particular 
appointed manner of life to another, for which nature has 
supplied the capacity but not the needful instincts, you must 
train him as you would a child. For example, the whole 
nature of the horse, physical, intellectual, and moral,^ proves 
him ' created to be awed by man,' and ' bom to bear.'* But 
in this he is perfected, not by instinct, but by training, and 
here comes in the similituae between man and beast, on 
which Shakespeare loved to dwell. 

The horse has been chosen by two lovers of the race for 

1 Hen. r. iv. 8. 115. 

' If YOU take exception to the application of the word ' moral * to what it 
called the brnte creation, I refer yon to a siiggestiye passage in Bishop Bntler's 
Analogy, where he deecrihes as both inyidions and weak an objection taken to 
certain of his wgamtnfM for the immortality of the sonl, by reason of their 
applicability to mutes as well as to mankind. 

» Rich, II. V. 6. 91. 
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illustration of human character and conduct; by Swift^ in a 
sing^ work, in the way of oontrast, and for purposes of 
bitterest satire ; by ShaJcespeare, constantly, with a kindly 
and tolerant feeding towards both creatures, and in the pur- 
suit of that truly eclectic philosophy which turns eyen adver- 
sity to sweet uses, and 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running biooks, 
Sermons bi stones, and good in everything. 

As You L. ii 1. 16. 

Many are the sermons for which the horse and his train- 
ing supply him with the text ; short, practical, and to the 
point 

Thus Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, when he advised 
vigorous measures against heretics, reminded the Council 
tlukt the first care of the trainer is to get the mastery of his 
horse; until this has been achieved, gentleness is out of 
place. 

For those that tame wild horses 
Pace 'em not in their hands to make 'em gentle, 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and spur 'em, 
Till they obey the manage. If we suffer, 
Out of our easiness and childish pity 
To one man's honour, this contagious sickness, 
Farewell all physic : and what follows then t 
CommotionB, uproars, with a general taint 
Of the whole state. Hen. VIII. v. 3. 21. 

But though it is necessary to prove who is master, care 
must be taken to avoid unnecessary violence, as children 
should not be provoked to wrath, but brought up in due 
nurture and admonition. 

'The king is come,' says the Duke of York of poor 
Richard, 

^ ' He was also a tolerable horaeman,' writes Sir Walter Scott, ' fond of 
riding, and a jadge of the noble animal, which be ohote to celebrate, as the 
emblem of moral merit, under the name of Honynhnhnm' {Liff of Svfift). 
His earliest misadventure was at Kilkenny College, where he expended aU his 
little store of monej in buying a mangy horse on its way to the knacker's yard 
(Sheridan's Life ofSwiflU but soon repented of his bargain when the poor 
brute dropped down deiul. Stella*s horse, Johnson, is remembered amidst aU 
the varying interests of his London life. 
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deal mildly with his youth ; 
For young hot colts being raged ^ do rage the more. 

Bieh. 11. ii 1. 69. 

Aboye all things, allow plenty of time for growth, and do 
not begin your training too soon. 

Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinished, 
Who plucks a bud before one leaf put forth 1 

If springing things be any jot diminish'd, 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth : 

The colt that's back'd and burden'd being young 

Loseth his pride and never wazeth strong. 

Ven. and Ad. 415. 

This is a text upon which, if time and place did serve, 
much might be said. How many springing things of rarest 
promise wither in their prime, or prove nothing worth in after 
years, from overwork in youth ? The evil was not so rife 
three hundred years ago as in these days of competitive ex- 
aminations, open schdarships, and forced oultura Shake- 
speare's wisdom is not of an age, but for all time, and of all 
his object-lessons from the animal world there is none more 
deserving of being laid to heart than the poor spiritless jade, 
unequal to sustained effort, once a promising colt, but hope- 
lessly ruined for life, inasmuch as he was backed and 
burdened, being young, by an impatient master, too eagerly 
desirous of immediate resulta 

But the discipline of punishment is not the whole of 
training. There is the diiBcipline of reward. The manage 
had not only its needful corrections, but its helps and cherish- 
ing, by hand, 1^, and voice. Shakespeare calls them 'aids'^ 
and ' terms of manage.' ' He has given us examplea^ It is 

^ In a footnote at p. 256, it is shown that the word 'rage' was a kindly 
and proper term to be used in speaking of colts, and in Shakespeare's time 
the play upon this word in the text oonveved to the ears of aTndor horseman 
some meaning now lost. That the words stand in need of explimation is 
evident from the foUowing list of ooigectnral emendations taken from the 
notes to The Cambridge Shakespeare^ which retains the original text, without 



' being rous'd ' (Herr). 

* A Larnt's CmplaifU, 117. * 1 ffen. IF. ii. 8. 62. 

^ The old writers are at one with Shakespeare in this matter of ' helps and 
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when the Dauphin cries ' Qa ha T to his prince of palfreys 
that he ' bonnds from the earth as if his entrails were hairs.'^ 
Adonis addressed to the duller courser of Stratford not 
onlj his stem ' Stand, I say/ but his ' flattering Holla.' ' 
Bichard U. bemoaned roan Barbaiy's forgetlulness of the 
hand that 'made him proud with clappinc him,' the royal 
hand from which the ungrateful jade had often eaten bread.' 
Hermione pleaded on behalf of mankind in general, and her 
own sex in particular, that they too might have their aids 
and rewards, and she insists on the ill effects of correcting 
when you ought to cherish. 

Cram's with praise, and make's 
As fat as tame things : one good deed dying tongueless 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 
Our praises are our wages : you may ride's 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 
With spur we heat an acre. Wint. TdU^ L 2. 91. 

In the conmiionwealth of Utopia ' they do not only fear 
their people from doing evil by punishments, but also allure 
them to virtue with rewurds of honour.'^ Socrates sug- 
gested as his desert, a sentence of maintenance at the public 
expense in the Prytaneum, and public rewards as well as 
punishments are hinted at in the Bmublic of his disciple 
Plato— surely the most dismal of ideal communities, where 
the domestic virtues are impossible, and poetry and fiction 
are unknown. In the kingdom of lilliput, whoever can prove 
that he has strictly observed the laws of his country for a 
certain time, may add to his name the title of snilpall or 
legal, and draw a certain sum of money out of a fund appro- 
priated for that use; the image of Justice, in Lilliputian 
Courts of Judicature, is formed with a bag of ^Id open in 
her right hand, and a sword sheathed in her left, to show 

eorreotions of the Toyce.' Michael B^xtt {Vineyard^ 1918), in addition to 
* Baoke, I laj, Stand, and raoh like,' is of opinion that ' Will, you Boaffoe ; 
Ah, thon Traytor ; So, then Villaine ; or such like, wiU helpe to bring him 
into the more subiection, so that he doe not perceive the man to be timerons.' 
Aocordinsr to the Art of Hiding (1584), ' a cowardly horse must be corrected 
conrteously.' * Hen, F. lii. 7. 18. 

« Fen, and Ad. 284. » Rich, 11. v. 6. 85. 

^ More's Utopia, ch. iz., Robinson's translation, 1551. 
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that she is more disposed to reward than to punish. Those 
people thought it a prodigious defect of policy among us 
when told that our laws were enforced only by pensdties 
without any mention of reward. And yet, despite philoso- 
phers ancient and modern, Swift's observation stiU holds 
true : ' Although we usually call reward and punishment the 
two hinges upon which all government turns, yet I could 
never ol^erve this maxim to be put in practice by any nation 
except that of lilliput.' It remains for some social reformer 
in the future, by means of a system of public rewards out of 
money voted by Parliament, at once to provide infinite 
possibilities in Committee of Supply, agreeably to diversify 
the labours of a goin^ Judge of Assize, and to give practical 
efifect to the philoso^iv of Socrates, Plato, More, Swift, and 
to the wisdom which Hermione derived from long experience 
and intimate knowledge of the nature of the horse. 

The comparison of the body politic to a horse, and of a 
ruler to its rider, is a favourite one with Shakespeare. ' The 
estate is green and yet ungovemed,' said Buckingham, 

Where every horse bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his course as please himself. 

Rich. Ill ii. 2. 128. 

'The times are wild,' said Northumberland in the days of 
Hotspur's rebellion, 

contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And bears down all before him. 2 Hen, IV. L 1. 9. 

Similes of this kind, however, are among the commonplaces 
of literature. Shakespeare's application of his experience 
of the horse is commonly of a more direct and personal 
character. 

In studying mankind, we must regard not only individual 
men, and human nature in the attract, but also certain 
types, or varieties, in accordance with which the dissimilar 
atoms constituting the sum total of humanity seem to ar- 
range themselves. 

The study of these types, or characters, was much 
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affected b^ oar early satdriats.^ Shakespeare is a dramatist^ 
not a satirist, and he presents us not with characters, but 
with liying men and women. But these men and women 
sometimes classified their fellow-creatures, as we might 
And in so doing, moved by some common impulse, even 
when alike in nothing else, when they would illustrate their 
meaning, they sought in field or stable a counterpart to each 
human character. 

Take, for instance, the Hollow Man. Who does not know 
him ? Loud-Yoiced, confident, self -asserting ; in the eyes of 
the ignorant the type of the ideal Strong Man. But caH on 
him in the needful time of trial, and he will fail to respond. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith ; 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur. 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades. 
Sink in the trial Jul. Ccbs. iy. 2. 22. 

This hollow deceitful jade is far removed from the ideal 
horse, typical of a very different man. Troiltu and Oressida 
was written shortly after the appearance of Chapman's 
translation of the lUad. This work of genius — ^uncouth and 
rugged, but instinct with the heroic spirit — ^must have been 
a revelation to one possessed of ' small Latin and less Greek,' 
and striving to attain a full understanding of the great 
masters of the old civilisation. It may w^ be that the 
Father of Poets was thus made known to the greatest of his 
sons, as he was long afterwards revealed to another of the 
chosen race: 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow'd Homer rul'd as his demesne : 
Tet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 

' The Charaeten of Bishop Hall (1608), better known ae a dirine than as 
a latirist, maj be read with interest at the present day. He was followed 
by the ill-(ateid Sir Thomas OirerbnTT, a Glouoestershire man, who published 
in 1614 his CharaeUr$; or, WiUy DeMcripiuma qf the Properiiei ^ Sundry 
Peraom, and in imitation of his work John Eule, aftenrards Bishop of 
Salisbury, wrote Mierthcoamograpkie ; or, a Peeee of ike World ditoovered im 
E$»ay$ and Charadert (1628), displaying, in Hallam's opinion, 'aoate ob- 
ser?ation, and a happy hnmoor of expression.' 
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— ^Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 

Shakespeare's Latin and Greek may have needed the aid of 
English translations^ but, however this may be, he succeeded 
in clothing his conceptions of classical antiquity in flesh and 
blood, and in presenting them with a living reality unattained 
by his learned contemporary and critic, Ben Jonson. Among 
his presentations of the men and women who live in the Ilia<C 
none is so natural or so Homeric (the words mean the same 
thing) as Ajax the Strong Man ; truest, if not greatest, among 
the heroes of the Iliad. 

Achilles had withdrawn in wrath to his ships, reckless of 
the slaughter of his fellows and of the ruin of the AchsBan 
causa Then was the occasion, and the man was found in 
Ajax. Plain, sparing of words, but, when needful, speaking 
straight to the point, he was in all respects the opposite of 
the Hollow Man. So far was he from making gallant show 
and promise of great qualities, that he seemed to conceal 
them even from himself. In search of a parallel for his 
absence of self-consciousness, Shakespeare, like Homer, turns 
instinctively to the 'great and sane and simple race of 
brutes.' ^ 

In the scene in which Ulysses unfolds to Achilles the 
consequences of his withdrawal, he insists that a man can 
hardly be called lord of the qualities with which he is 
endowed, nor can he be said really to know them, until by 
communicating his parts to others, he beholds them ' form'd 
in the applause where they're extended.' Wrapt in this 
thought, he apprehends one, unknown even to himself whom 
chance is about to make famous, so as even to dim the recol- 
lection of great Achilles' deeds. 

The unknown Ajax. 

Heavens, what a man is there I a very horse. 

That has he knows not what. Nature, what things there are 

Most abject in regard and dear in use I 

What things again most dear in the esteem 

1 PelUaa and SUarre; see Iliad, xi 656, xiii. 702. 'This man, ladv,' 
says one to Oreasida, of Ajax, ' hath robbed many beasts of their particuliar 
additions' (TraU, amd Ore$, i. 2. 10). 
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And poor in worth I Now shall we see to-morrow — 

An act that very chance doth throw upon him — 

Ajax renown'd. Trod, and Ores. iiL 3. 125. 

Ajax goes about his work with as little self-conscious 
affectation as an honest horse, who simply does his kind* 
' Thou sodden-witted lord ! ' says Thersites, * thou hast no 
more brain than I have in mine elbows ; an assin^o may 
tutor thee : thou scurvy-valiant ass ! thou art here but to 
thrash Trojans.' * 

The lies currently told and believed of a great man are 
no small aid towards forming an estimate of his real 
character ; a branch of study in which singular advantages 
may be enjoyed by the future historian of the present age, 
provided always he has skill to discern lies from truths. l%e 
Greeks before Troy, in default of modem institutions, had to 
be content with their Thersites. According to him, Ulysses 
was a dog-fox, and Ajax a stupid beast of burden, whom it 
were gross flattery to compare in intellect with a horsa 
'Thy horse will sooner con an oration than thou learn a 
prayer without book. Thou canst strike, canst thou? A red 
murrain o' thy jade's tricka'^ Sent by Achilles to Ajax 
with a letter, be exclaims : ' Let me bear another to his horse ; 
for that's the more capable creature.'' But neither he nor 
Ulysses can think of the Strong Man^ without the idea of 
the horse presenting itself to their minds ; nor can Nestor, 
who thus complains : 

Ajax is grown self-will'd, and bears his head 

In such a rein, in full as proud a place 

As broad Achilles. Ibid. i. 3. 188. 

1 Troa. and Ore$. ii. 1. 47. 

> Troil. and Cfrei. u. 1. 18. * Ihid. iiL 8. 809. 

* GeryinuB in hit note on Trail, and Ores, remarki, ' that in ainele 
inatanoes we stumble, at it were, upon a peycbolo^oal oommentary. The 
hand is matterly with which, in the delineation of Ajax, phytical strength it 
exhibited strengthened at the exnense of mental power ; the abundance of 
similes and images with which tne rare but simple natore is described is 
inexhaustible ; the discernment is wonderful with which all animal qualities 
are gathered together to form this man, at once both more and less than 
human.' All these qualities, and Shakespeare's conoentrated experience of 
man and horse, are gathered together in the words * a very horse. That has 
he knows not what.' 
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Not that Ajax was devoid of the fiery spirit to which the 
word ' rage/^ in a meaning now lost, was formerly applied, 
with special reference to the horse. Among the l^jan 
heroes depicted in the house of CoUatinus, 

In Ajax' eyes blunt rage and rigour roll'd ; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show'd deep regard and snuling govermnent. 

Lucrece, 1398. 

His rage was real, not figured like the Hollow Man's. 
It was also in keeping and harmony with the other parts of 
his nature. He was not like 

some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 
Whose strength's abundcmce weaken's his own heart. 

^S(9fifi6^ xziii. 

He was there to thrash Trojans. He knew it, and did his 
work in simple good faith, thoroughly, as an honest horse 
fulfils his daily task. 

In describing the Stedfast Man as one 'breathed, as it 
were. To an untirable and continuate goodness '^ there is a 
suggestion of the stable. For in the stable language of the 
day a horse possessing what is now known as staying power 
was called a continuer. 

Bene. I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and so 
good a continuer. Much Ado. L 1. 142. 

And there is something more than mere suggestion in the 
line 

As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire. 

Mids. N. Dr. iii 1. 98. 

Nearly akin to the Hollow Man is he whom we have met 
in the course of our pilgrimage, travelling under the name of 
Mr. Talkative, ready to discourse of all matters, sacred or 
profane. 'What shall we do to be rid of him?' asked 
Faithful. Let us hear the answer of his fellow -pilgrim, 
translated into the language of the stable. 

^ Ab to this appHoation of the words ' rage * and ' ragerie,' see the note to 
255. > 711110910/^^.11. 10. 



p. 255 
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'Enter Tranio, braye/ fall of brave words, and classical 
allusions: 

Ore. What ! this gentleman will oat-talk ob alL 
Lme, Sir, give him head ; I know hell proTe a jade. 

Tarn, of Shrew, I 2. 248. 

Bat the selfsame trial which reyeals the jade in Mr. Talk- 
atire reyeaLs also the Trae Man, or woman. Paalina 
denoanoed Leontes in onmeasared terms for his crael ill- 
treatment of the gentle Hermione and of her innocent 
child To the jealoas king she was ' a callat of boandless 
tongaey' and her hasband Antigonas was ' worthy to be 
bai^ged that wilt not stay her tongae.' Bat Antigonas knew 
better: 

La yoa now, yoa hear 

When she will take the lein I let her ran; 

Bat she'll not stamble. WitU. Tale, n. 350. 

Then there is the Wrathfal Man. He is beet treated as 
Mr. Talkatiye, and given his head, for 

anger is like 
A fall hot horse, who, being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Hen, VIII. i. 1. 132. 

More dangeroos stiU is the Brate, who gives way to the 
baser passions of his nature. It were well to restrain him if 
yoa can, bat be not too sanguine of success, for 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career 1 

Hen. V. uL 3. 22. 

If curb and rein fail, there is nothing for it but to leave him 
also to himself, for 

O, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 

Can comprehend in still imagination ! 

Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt, 

Ere he can see his own abomination. 

While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat or rein his rash desire, 
Till like a jade Self-will himself doth tire. 

Lucreee, 701. 
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But neither man nor horse can be finally disposed of by 
classing them simply as good or bad. There are infinite 
varieties of either species. There is, for example, the Bore — 
no need to enlarge on him. He too has his counterpart in 
the horse ; 

he is as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife, 
Worse than a smoky house. 

1 Hen. IV. iii 1. 160. 

And there are the Headstrong, the Forward, and the 
Wayward, for each of whom a different treatment is pre- 
scribed. The Headstrong is not, like the Brute, absolutely 
unmanageable. And for him must be provided ' the needful 
bits and curbs ' to which the Duke of Vienna likened the 
'strict statutes and most biting laws,'^ put in force by his 
deputy Angelo, a similitude somewhat l^e that which pre- 
sented itseU to the mind of Glaudio, when he compared the 
body public to 

A horse whereon the governor doth ride. 
Who, newly in the seat, that it may know 
He can command, lets it straight feel the spur. 

Meoiure far M. I 2. 164. 

But the free and forward horse needs neither the stimulus 
nor the discipline of the spur. 

How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse ! 

Eich. IL iv. 1. 72. 

And even should forwardness d^enerate into waywardness 
there is no need to have recourse to strict or biting methods. 
A word of manage spoken in season, how good is it ! ' Backe, 
I say. Stand and such like ' are among the terms of manage 
recommended by old writers. 'Will, you Boague. Ah! thou 
Traytor. So thou, Villaine, or such like it, will help to bring 
him into the more subjection, so that he do not perceiue the 
man to be timorous/* Celia knew this when she said to 
Bosalind, 'Cry "holla" to thy tongue, I prithee; it curvets 
unseasonably.'' 

1 Meoiure/or M. i. 8. 20. « Michael Bmt, 1618. 

> As Tou L. iii 3. 267. 
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Then there are the Indifferent They find their counter- 
part in the whole equine race. It is bBSt so. The horse is 
designed by nature to bear whatever burden may be placed 
upon his back, kindly, but with the smallest amount of indi- 
vidual preference. To this end his affectionate but shallow 
nature is no less adapted than his physical structure. The 
horse has his likings and dislikings, a lasting memory of 
injuries, and a kindly feeling towards master and groom. 
But he is generally indifferent to the personal element in 
his surroundinga Lovers of the horse, disposed to rail at the 
fickleness of a favourite, can sympathise with poor dethroned 
Bichard IL in his indignation at the f orgetfulness of roan 
Barbary: 

Oroom. I was a poor groom of thy stable^ king, 

Whsn thou wast king ; who, travelling towards York 

With much ado at length have gotten leave 

To look upon my sometimes royid master's face. 

0, how it yeam'd my heart when I beheld 

In London streets, that coronation day, 

When Bolingbroke rode on loan Barbaiy, 

That horse that thou so often hast bestrid, 

That horse that I so carefully have dress'd ! 

K. Bieh. Rode he on Barbary 1 Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him t 

Oroom, So proudly as if he disdain'd the ground. 

K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back ! 

That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble 1 Would he not fall down, 
Since pride must have a fall, and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back 1 
Forgiveness, horse i Why do I rail on thee, 
Since thou, created to be awed by man, 
Wast bom to bear t Rich. II. v. 5. 72. 

Bichard was a thoughtful, if not a practical, student of the 
horse, and in these words he has suggested the secret of man's 
dominion. Captain Lemuel Gulliver's master wondered * how 
we dared to venture upon a Houynhnhnm's back; for he 
was sure that the wei^kest servant in his house would be 
able to shake off the strongest Yahoo, or, by lying down, and 
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rolling on bis back, squeeze tbe brute to death.' The answer 
is a simple one, and was suggested by Shakespeare. The 
dominion of man orer the horse, like that of a gOYeming 
race of men over an inferior, rests entirely on prest^. One 
is bom to command. The horse, by reason of his nenrous 
and impressionable nature, is ' created to be awed.' Take 
away the awe, and the advantage is on the side of the horse. 
Beverse the order of nature, take from man the higher 
faculties which we call reason, and transfer them to the 
horse; this done, a Houynhnhnm is a possibility, and a 
Yahoo a certainty. 

ni 

THIBDLIR OF THE WHOLE ARTS OF BIDINQ THE 
GREAT HORSE 

It could not be otherwise than that Shakespeare's fayourite 
character, in whom some have seen reflected the image of his 
creator,^ should be deroted to the horse ; not with the foolish 
affection of Richard II. — ^who marvelled that roan Barbary, 
fed with bread from his royal hand, could bring himself to 
carry Henry Bolingbroke proudly — but after a fashion 
thoroughly practical, in accordance with his genius. 

'I saw young Harry with his beaver on,' Sir Richard 
Vernon reports to Hotspur, 

Rise from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds. 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the worid with noble horsemanship. 

1 Hen, IV. iv. 1. 104. 

^ GervinuB diaonsses the ooinecture 'that Shakespeare conferred upon 
Prince Henry many essential qualities of his own nature,' and conclndes tnat 
* in the most essential respects the character of our poet was reflected in 
Prince Henry ' (Shaketpeare Commentaries), There is a singular interest 
attached to self-portraits by great artists, such as Holbein, Rembrandt, 
Reynolds and Murillo{ and imagination busies itself in labelling certain pen- 
and-ink sketches with names great in literature. Thus Damd CopnerJUld 
becomes Diokxns ; Maggie TuUiif&r, Geobok Euot ; Childe Harold, Btbok ; 
and Henry qf Monmouth^ Shakespsabx. It is at all events certain that if 
Shakespeare's counterfeit presentment were limned by himself, it must needs 
take the form of an equestrian portrait 
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This world-witching horsemanship differs as widely from 
the impetuosity of Hotspur as from the sentimentality of 
poor lUchard, who, notwithstanding his attention to roan 
Barbary, was conscious of ' wanting the manage of unruly 
jades.' ^ The contrast between the characters of Heniy of 
Monmouth and of Harry Hotspur, foreshadows the destiny 
appointed to each; fame and empire to the one; to the 
other failure, and a rebel's grave. Each was brave, and 
each was a horseman. But they were unlike in horseman- 
ship as in gallantry. Hotspur, true to his name, might 
hare appropriated to himself Jolm of Gknnt's dying saying, 
' He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes.'' He too, 
like Richard, had a favourite roan. 

Hci, Hath Butler brought those horses from the sheriff t 
Serv, One horse, my lord, he brought eyen now. 
Hoi, What horse t A roan, a crop-ear, is it not t 
Serv. It Sa^ my lord. 
Hoi, That roan shall be my throne. 

Well, I will back him straight ; esperance ! 

Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 

1 Hen, IV. 11. 3. 70. 

Hotspur's roan had other work to do than eat bread 
from his master's hand. ' Give my roan horse a drench,' he 
would cry. This was after killing ' some six or seven dozen 
of Scots at a breakfast ; '' and sorely the poor beast needed 
his 'barley-broth,' which many even now agree with 
Shakespeare in approving as ' a drench for sur-rein'd jades.'^ 
In dreams he would urge his bounding steed to the field 
with 'terms of manage. Waking he would rail on 'the 
forced gait of a shuffling nag,'^ as no better than ' mincing 
poetry,' and deride Owen Glendower,^ calling him ' as tedious 
as a tired horse.'* 

But this bluster and impetuosity gave as little promise of 
the noble horsemanship wherewith Henry of Monmouth 
could witch the world and woo a wife, as of the mental and 
moral qualities which won him his place in history. ' If I 

1 Riek, JI. ui. 8. 179. « Rich, H, ii. 1. 8«. 

• 1 Hmi, IV, ii 4. 115. * Evti. V, iiL 6. 19. 

• Bnd, ii 8. 62; iii 1. 134. « 1 E9t^ IV. iii 1. 159. 
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could win a lady/ he tells Katherine of France in his blunt 
way, * by vaulting into my saddle with my armour on my 
back, under the correction of bragging be it spoken, I should 
quickly leap into a wife. Or if I might buffet for my love, 
or bound my horse for her favours, I could lay on like a 
butcher and sit like a jack-an-apes, never off.'^ 

As 'for these fellows of infinite tongue that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies' favours, they do always reason them- 
selves out again'; and Henry's estimate of the lasting 
impression made on the female heart by the qualities in 
wMch he was conscious of excelling, is borne out by the 
experience of the sad, pale, deserted maid, who recalls 
among the perfections of her faithless betrayer, 

Well could he ride, and often men would say 

' That horse his mettle from his rider takes ' : 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 

'What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he makes!' 

And controversy hence a question takes, 

Whether the horse by him became his deed. 

Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. 

But quickly on this side the verdict went : 

His real habitude gave life and grace 

To appertainings and to ornament, 

Accomplish'd in himself, not in his case : 

All aids, themselves made fairer by their place. 

Came for additions : yet their purpose trim 

Pieced not his grace, but were all graced by him. 

A Laver^s Ctmplaini^ 106. 

In Tudor times to excel in horsemanship ranked highest 
among courtly graces. The King of Denmark was a 
murderer and a usurper, but he nad not forgotten the 
princely accomplishmente of his youth. And when he 
would stimulate Laertes by a report of the praise bestowed 
on his skill in fence by a gentleman of Normandy, he knew 
how to enhance the value of his commendation. 

Two months since. 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy : 
I've seen myself, and served against, the French, 

1 Em r. T. 2. 142. 
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And ihej can weU cm honeback ; bat tiiis gallant 
Had witchcraft in't; he grew into^ hia seat; 
And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 
As had he been incorpsed and demi-natared 
With the Inrave beast ; so far he topp'd my thought^ 
That I in forgery of shapes and tricks, 
Come short of what he did. 

La/er, A Norman was't 1 

King, A Norman« 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamond 

King. The very same. 

Lout, I know him well ; he is the brooch indeed, 

And gem of all the nation.* Homdei^ iy. 7. 82. 

Had the diarist completed his self-appointed task, we 
might have learned much of the horsemanship of his day. 
More elaborate than the exercises of the military riding 
school, and less fantastic than the tricks of the circus, the 
manage of our ancestors afforded excellent training for nerve 
and temper, as well as for hand and eye. 

Blundevill, in his second book, devoted to an exposition of 
the art of riding the great horse, describes seven stages in 

* ThuB the Folio. The first qiurto has ' unto,' preciiely the error which 
we tbould expect from a ■arre{>titioiiB copyist, incapable of appreoiatdng 
the rigour ana trath of the original. The Cambridge Edition follows the 
quarto. 

* It is not without design that this picture of ideal horsemanship is drawn 
by the hand, not of Hamlet, but of his uncle. Shakespeare's men of action, 
Henry Y., Hotspur, Hark Antony, the Dauphin of France, and the King of 
Denmark (among whose sins irresolution found no place) are his horsemen. It 
is so in history, from Alexander the Great to Olirer Oromwell. Hamlet was 
visited by recolleotions of the chase. He had a practical knowled^ of falconry, 
a sport which, in its ordinary pursuit, required but little physical exertion. 
But his thoughts do not dwml on horsemanship, an exercise to which I would 
venture to apply the following words written by Goethe, and Englished by 
Thomas Oarlyfe : ' The fencing tires him/ Wilhelm Meister says, 'the sweat is 
running from his brow ; and the Queen remarks, Et^ifat and xant qf breath. 
Can yon conceive him to be otherwise than plump and foir-haired f Brown- 
complexioned people in their vouth are seldom plump. And does not his 
wavering melancholy, his soft lamenting, his irresolute activity, accord with 
such a figure t ' The horse, in Shakespeare's words, takes his mettle from his 
rider, and I fear that Hamlet, had he essayed to turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
would have proved * wanting the manage of unruly jades,' like one who 
resembled the high-sonled Prince of Denmark only in so iar as he was infected 
by the fatal evil of irresolution. 
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the course of his education, each of which has been noted by 
Shakespeare. 

First you must pace him ; this is the elementary teaching 
upon which the higher education of the manage must be 
founded. It does not come by nature, and the Lord Lysi- 
machus of Mytilene understood what was meant when it 
was said to him of Marina, ' My lord, she's not paced yet I 
you must take some pains to work her to your manage.' ^ 

Although tiie horse in a state of nature will wiuk, trot, 
and gallop, yet he must needs be 'paced' if he is to acquit 
himi^ well under artificial conditions, while the amble and 
the 'false gallop' are purely artificial movements. Master 
Michael Biu^t published in 1618 a book entitled An Hippo- 
nomie^ or Vineyard of Sorsemanskdp^ in which he sets fortii 
* how to bring any horse of what age and disposition soeuer 
to a faire and commendable pace, onely by the hand': a 
matter in which he is compelled respectfully to 'digresse' 
from his master, Gervase Markham, who insists on the use of 
the trammel in teaching horses to amble, and in which he 
difiers also from Shakespeare, who in a passage already 
quoted (ante, p. 270) suggests that wild horses need bit and 
spurs for discipline, as well as pacing in the hand. 

The false ^illop, or artificial canter, was denoted by the 
Latin term mucuxMtwra^ and the idea of jolting would be 
naturally associated with that pace in the case of the 
straight-pastemed, thickset horse of the day. With this 
knowledge we understand why Touchstone calls doggerel 
rhymes ' the very false gallop of versea' ^ 

'Secondlie,' says Blundevill, 'you must teach him to be 
light at stop.' If the great horse knows not the stop, his 
performances are as crude and unpleasing as poetry read 

> FwiclM, !▼. 6. 68. 

^ Ai Yim L. iii. 2. 119. Sadler, in hit work De wroerMndis etc eqtii$ 
(1587), gi?Mthe foUowingaooouDtof the false gallop: 'Moyeritplrae eqnnsa 
aaoouaeatura ad celeriorem paalo progreaenm, a oelenore ad citatiorem oanmn 
asoeodere, et commatatiB vioissitadiDibas, a oitatiore ad aedattoreni progree- 
sum itemm deeceDdere, quotiee et quandooumque equiti videbitur, anteqiuun 
•e Tertere illam dooeatia. At, nt elare anglice dioam, mr meaniDg ia that 
TOUT horse knowa thorowljr from bia trot to riae to hit false eallope, from 
his false sallope get to a swifter, and then from this swifter to dfesoend a^pain 
to his false gallope, and trot againe by tumes when and as oft as the nder 
shaU thinks good, before you teaoh him to tnme. * 
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without regard to rhythm or punctaatioiL ' This fellow does 
not stand upon points/ said Gftieseus, when Peter Quince had 
thus delivered himself of his prologue; whereupon Lysi- 
machus of Athens caps his pun with a better. ' He hath rid 
his prologue like a rough colt ; he knows not the stop/ ^ But 
the stop artistically performed was a joy for ever. ' What 
stop he makes/ men would say, as they gazed with admiration 
on the beauteous but false-hearted gallant, bemoaned in A 
Lover^s ComplairU. 

'Thirdlie, to advance before, and yerke behinde.' And 
inasmuch as this yerking is an artificial development of a 
motion to which the horse is by nature occasionally too 
prone, Gcrvase Markham counsels to make your horse ' yerk 
out behind, yet so as it may be perceived it is your will, and 
not the horse's malice/ as it was on the field of Agincourt 
when the wounded steeds of the French 

Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild rage 
Terk out their anned heels at their dead masters, 
Killing them twice. Hen, V. iv. 7. 82. 

The fourth of Blundevill's stages in the courser's progress, 
'to tume, readilie, on both hands with single tume and 
double tume,' leads up to the fifth, which is ' to make a sure 
and readie manege.' The twenty-nine pages devoted by 
Blundevill to the mysteries of single turns, whole turns, 
double turns; manage with half rest, with whole rest, or 
without rest; and the needful helps and corrections for 
these complicated evolutions, are fairly summed up in two 
lines already quoted : 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

1 Hen. IV, iv. 1. 109. 

We now arrive at the last stage, and the most important, 
either in the lists or in warfare ; ' sixthlie, to passe a swift 
cariere.' There is no term of mani^ which occurs so often 
in Shakespeare as the 'career,' and there is none the original 
meaning of which has been more obscured by its popular 
use in we language of the present day. In truth, when we 

1 Mid». N, Dr. v. 1. 118. 
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speak of a career, we mean something not only different 
from what Shakespeare intends by the word^ but its exact 
opposite. We mean something that continues for an in- 
definite time. He meant something that soon comes to an 
abrupt ending. ' When your horse is perfect in the manages 
beforesaid, you may then pass a career at your pleasure, 
which is to run a horse forthright at his full speed, and then 
making him stop quickly, suddenly firm, and close on his 
buttock.'^ The length of the career was four or five score 
yards at the most. 

The essential characteristic of the career, wherein it 
differed from the ordinary gallop, was its abrupt ending, 
technicaUy known as Hhe stop,' by which the horse was 
suddenly and firmly thrown upon hiis haunches. Whenever 
Shakespeare uses the word, this stop is present to his mind. 
Leontes, skilled, I doubt not, in the stop and in the career, 
spoke terms of manage when he marked 'stopping the 
career Of laughter with a sigh,' as 'a note infallible Of 
breaking honesty.'^ 

A swift gallop with a sudden stop is not unlike the 
humour which led Henry of Monmouth to be a madcap 
for once. ' The king hath run bad humours on the knight ; 
that's the even of it,' said Nym, when told of Falstaff's 
sickness unto death. 

Pist. Nym, thou hast spoke the right ; 

His heart is fracted and corroborate. 
Nym. The king is a good king ; but it must be as it may ; he 
passes some hamoun and careers.^ Hen. F. ii. 1. 127. 

^ Blundevill. Dr. Schmidt explama the word ' career ' at meaning a raoe. 
According to the Olostary to the Globe edition (1880), 'careire' means 'the 
corveting of a horse.' The word had no special significance when so speUed. 
According to the Olouary to the edition of 1891 'career' means a ' coarse ran 
at fall speed.' Dr. Johnson gires, 'a coarse, a race.' The technical meaning 
of the word, as a term of manage, seems to have long since dropped out of 
remembrance. 

^ JFifU. Tale, i. 2. 287. Nearly akin ia a stop recorded long ago, as a 
note infallible of Dido's breaking honesty, 

IneipU ^arif mediaque in voce reiiHU. 

' A sadden flash of hamoar is compared by Benedick to the career of the 
manap (Mitch Ado, ii. 8. 250). This term of manage is nsed by Bardolph in 
speaking of Slender, who baring drank himself oat of his fire sentences, * and 
Ming fap, sir, was, as they say, cashiered ; and so oonclasions passed the 
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The king was, as we have seen, a consonimate horseman. 
He knew that before jou venture to pass a swift career, 
yon should Imow when and how to stop, and so, in words 
already quoted, he warned the Qovernor of Harfleur of the 
consequences of letting loose upon the town an unbridled 
soldiery. 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career 1 

Ibid. iii. 8. 22. 

When the great horse has passed through the inter- 
mediate stages of training, and can pass a swift career, he is, 
according to Blundevill, perfect as a horse of service ; that is 
to say, fit for war, or for its gentle and joyous image in times 
of peace, the tournament It was in the lists that the 
career came into practical use. 'Sir, I shcdl meet your wit 
in the career, an you charge it against me,' said Benedick, 
when he would pick a quarrel with Claudio ; — ' in most 
profound earnest, and I'll warrant you for the love of 
Beatrice.'* 

When Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, was about 
to fight Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in the lists at Coventry, 
the Duchess of Gloucester accepted him as a champion of 
her cause : 

0, sit my husband's wrongs on Hereford's spear, 
That it may enter butcher Mowbray's breast ! 
Or, if misfortune miss the first career, 
Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom, 
That they may break his foaming courser's back, 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A caitiff recreant to my cousin Hereford 1 

Rich, II. i. 2. 47. 

careen' {Merry Wives, i. 1. 185). Varioiii oommentatora have tried to make 
seme of theae worda, but that they are intended for nonsenao la raggeated by 
Slender*8 next worda, ' Ay, yon epoke in Latin then too ; but 'tia no matter.' 
The technical meaning of tne atop, aa the end of a swift career, waa often 
present to Shakeapearera mind. Eead in thia light, the word ' stop,' common 
enough, acquirea a new significance ; aa when Prince Henry says of a king's 
career, ' Even ao muat I run on, and even so stop' (JT. JMn^ t. 7. 67) ; see 
also fFint. TaU, u. 1. 187 ; Cfymb. i. 6. 99. 
> Much Ado, y. 1. 134, 198. 
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There is perhaps a play on the word manage, as well as 
an allusion to the lists, in Boyet's answer to Biron, when, 
accused of having brought about by contrivance the en- 
counter of wit in which the King of Navarre and his lords 
were signally defeated by the Princess and her ladies, he 
pretends no longer, but straightforwardly admits the im- 
peachment : 

Boyet. Full merrily 

Hath this brave manage, this career, been nm« 
Biron, Lo, he is tUting straight I Peace I I have done. 

Lwe^B L. L. V. 2. 481. 

' Although the rules before taught,' continues Blundevill, 
' do suffice to make a horse of service ; yet if your horse be 
light, a stirrer, and nimble of nature, you nude besides these, 
for pleasure's sake, teach him manie other proper f eates.' 
Henry of Monmouth plainly agreed with Gervase Maricham 
in thmking these 'salts and leaps right pleasant to behold,' 
when he spoke of bounding his horse for his lady's favours ; 
and, as we have learned from A Lover's Complaint, men 
would say of the perfect horseman, 'what rounds, what 
bounds, what course, what stop he makes.' 

Among these salts and leaps the corvette, or curvet, was 
highly esteemed. It was 'a certaine continuall pransing 
and dansing up and downe still in one place, like a beare at 
a stake, and sometimes sidling to and fro, wherein the 
horse maketh as though he would faine run, and cannot be 
suffered.' ' France is a dog hole,' says the braggart Parolles 
to Bertram, when he would incite him to the wars, and to 
' sustain the bound and high curvet Of Mars's fiery steed,'^ an 
accomplishment, bv the way, which Markham describes as 
'not generally used in the wars, yet not utterly useless for 
the same.' 

Although different ends were aimed at by horsemen in 
Tudor times and at the present day, the means which they 
employ, their ' aids,' corrections, and cherishings are as un- 
changeable as the natures of man and horse. The 'riding 
rod,' as the whip is caUed by Blundevill, and by Philip the 
Bastard;' 'the needful bits and curbs';' the 'terms of 

> AWa Wai, iL 8. 2»9. • King John, i, 1. 140. 

• MeasurtfoT M, i. 8. 20. 
U 
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manage'^ bj which the horseman chides or encourages his 
horse ; and the ' filed steel,'^ ' the spur to prick the sides/' 
have all the same uses now as they had three hundred years 
ago ; whence it follows that Shakespeare's hints with r^ard 
to their management are as fresh and useful now as when 
they were written. 

Take for instance, the spur. You will find in Shake- 
speare almost all that is well said by Whyte Melville in a 
chapter of his Riding BecoUections, entitled The Ahue of the 
Spur, to which he has prefixed the words of Hermione, 
already quoted.^ We have already, in the pursuit of the 
Cotswold hart, witnessed a verification of the old saw ; ' How 
fondly dost thou spur a forward horse ! '^ and of the death- 
bed prophecy of old John of Gkiunt: 'He tires betimes that 
spurs too fast betimes.'^ 

But the spur, though often abused, has its necessary use, 
and there is a golden mean between Richard II., with his 
sentimental irresolution, and the 'jauncing' rider, whose 
spur-galled jade bears on his flanks the marks of needless 
severity.^ 

I was not made a horse ; 
And yet I bear a burden like an ass, 
Spur-gall'd, and tired by jauncing Bolingbroke. 

Eich. 11. V. 5. 92. 

'Most men,' says Whyte Melville, * stoop forward, and 
let their horses' heads go, when engaged in this method of 
compulsion, and even if their heels do reach the mark, 
by no means a certainty, gain but little with the rowels 
compared to all they lose with the reins.' Precisely after 
this fashion 

1 1 Hen. IV. ii. 8. 62. " Twelfth N. iiL 8. 6. • Macbeih, L 7. 25. 

* AwU, p. 288. » Rich. IL iv. 1. 72. • IHd. ii. 1. 86. 

^ ThuB the Folio. 'Spur-galled ' was a word in common use in fanieiy. 
Markham givet a prescription for the sore spot on the flank of the 'spur- 
galled' horse. The Ckimhridge edition reads 'sporr'd, g&U'd' with one of 
the quarto editions, denounced by the editors of the Folio as stolen, and 
corrupt ; and in so doing sacrifices yet another term of art, unappreciated by 
surreptitious copyist, but dear to Shakespeare's heart The attitude of the 
editors towards the Folio is well iUustrated by their note : * Though spur- 
galled is an extremely probable correction, we adhere to our rule of following 
the higher authority wheneTer it seems to yield a reasonable sense.' 
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came spurring hard 
A gentleman, almost forspent with speed, 

who stopping * to breathe his bloodied horse ' and ask the 
way to Chester, brought the news of Hotspur's overthrow 
and death. 

He told me that rebellion had bad luck 

And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold, 

With that, he gave his able horse the head, 

And bending forward struck his armed heels 

Against the panting sides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel-head, and starting so 

He seemed in running to devour the way, 

Staying no longer question. 2 Hen. IV. i. 1. 36. 

These words are intended to suggest the reckless riding 

of a runaway, spurring his jade after the common fashion 

of most riders, and not the noble horsemanship that turns 

and winds a fiery F^asus by the combined action of heel, 

rein, hand, and voice. This was the effect produced by the 

description on the mind of Lord Bardolph, who dubs the 

rider sm 

some hilding fellow that had stolen 

The horse he rode on, and, upon my life. 

Spoke at a venture. Ibid. 57. 

' Not one man in ten,' says the writer from whom I have 
quoted, 'knows how to spur a horse.' Shakespeare had 
observed precisely the same thing in the tilting field, and 
noted it as the cause of the failure of a bad rider to get his 
lance home, in a direct line, against his adversary's breast, with 
the result that, in the language of the tourney, it ' breaks 
across.' ' 0, that's a brave man I ' says Celia of Orlando, in 
a mocking vein. 

He writes brave verses, speaks brave words, swears brave oaths 
and breaks them bravely, quite traverse, athwart the heart of his 
lover; as a puisny tilter, that spurs his horse on one side, breaks 
his staff like a noble goose. As You L. iii 4. 43. 

Shakespeare had considered well a question su^ested in 
the same chapter: 'Granted then, that the spur may be 
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applied advantageooslj in the school, let us see how far it is 
useful on the r<Mul, or in the hunting field.' Arcite's horse, 
taught in ' school doing, being therein trained, and of kind 
manage,' takes fright on the stones of Athens. His rider 
gives him the spur, whereat, 

pig-like he whines 
At the sharp lowel, which he frets at rather 
Than anj jot obeys. Two Noble Kinimen, y. 4. 

To that ill-advised spurring, and to the 'boisterous and 
rough jadery ' which followecC Arcite owed his death, and, so 
far, Shakespeare teaching by example, and Whyte Melville 
by precept, are at one as to the dangers which ensue from 
careless or unskilful use of the spur. 

But Shakespeare shows truer wisdom and deeper insight 
when he teaches how the spur m^ be used aa well as abused 
on the road, as in the school His chapter is a short one, 
but little can be added to it. Angelo, entrusted by the Duke 
with the government of Vienna during his absence, no 
sooner takes Mb seat as deputy, than he puts into force 
* strict statutes and most biting laws,' which had for years 
lain in desuetude ' for terror, not to use.' Claudio, the first 
victim of his severity, discusses whether 

the body public be 
A horse whereon the governor doth ride, 
Who, newly in the seat^ that it may know 
He can command, lets it straight feel the spur. 

Measure far M, I 2. 163. 

There are horses — and good horses too — who need no 
constant application of the spur, but whose whole nature 
seems to change according as they bear one like to him 
whom Arviragus described as 

A rider like myself, who ne'er wore rowel 

Nor iron on his heels ! Oymb, iv. 4. 39. 

or a master who, having let them know that he can com- 
mand, spares further to use the spur. 

' Some people tell you they ride by ** balance," others by 
"grip." I think a man might as well say he played the 
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fiddle by "finger" or by "ear." Surely in either case a 
combination of both is required to sustain the performance 
with harmony and success.'^ Shakespeare has expressed the 
same idea by two words. Lamond, the gentleman of 
Normandy, ' to such wondrous doing brought his horse As 
had he been incorpsed and demi-natured With the brave 
beast';* incorpsed, by virtue of the firm grip whereby 
he 'grew into his seat'; demi-natured, by perfect balance, 
adjusting itself to every motion of the horse, with that 
complete sympathy of man and beast, of mind and muscle, 
on which Shakespeare loves to dwell; whether it be roan 
Barbary rejoicing in his rider's pride, or 'the beast that bears 
me, tired with my woe.'* And the conclusion of the whole 
matter, the end towards which the horseman ever strives, is 
expressed in one short sentence, put into the mouth of Mark 
Antony, * his corporal motion govem'd by my spirit.'* 



IV 

FOURTHLIB (AND LASTLY), TO WHAT DISEASES HORSES 
BE SUBJECT, TOGETHER WITH THE NAMES OF SUCH 
DISEASES, AND THE KINDLIE AND PROPER TERMES, 
MEET TO BE USED IN DISCOURSING CONCERNING THE 
HORSE AND HIS FURNITURE 

' He's mad,' says Lear's fool, ' that trusts in the tameness 
of a wolf, a horse's health, a boy's love, or a whore's oath.'^ 
* stumbling jade,' cries the ruffian in A Yorkshire Tragedy 
to his falling horse, 'The spavins overtake thee! The fifty 
diseases stop thee.' ® 

Fetruchio, according to Gremio, would marry for money 

1 Whyte Melville, Riding ReeolleeUms. * HanM, iv. 7. 87. 

» Somia L. * Jul, Cou. iv. 1. 88. • JT. Lear, iii. 6. 20. 

' As to Shakespeare's authorship of The Yorkshire Tragedy, see note on 
the Critical Sigrvificanu of Shaketpeart^s Alluaums to Field Spirts, * lliere 
is an old book entitled The Fifty Diseases of a Horse, by Gervase Markham.' 
So wrote Hazlitt in his edition of the Doubtful Plays of Shakespeare. I have 
not been able to verify this reference. There is no mention of this work in 
Mr. Huth's Works on Horses and Equitation (1887), nor does it appear in the 
six pages of the catalogue of books in the British Museum whioh are devoted 
to Markham. 
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* an old trot with ne'er a tooth in her head, though she have 
as many diseases aa two and fifty horses.' ^ 

How many diseases two and fifty horses may be supposed 
to share between them can be gathered from the allowance 
bestowed upon a single animal And if the enumeration in 
Vemis and Adonis of ' what a horse should have ' smacks of 
the auctioneer, the following tale of what he should not 
have, but often has, is no less suggestive of the vetermary 
surgeon. 

It was one of Petruchio's strange humours to come to 
his wedding, not only 'a very monster in apparel,'^ but 
mounted on a ' horse hipped with an old mothy saddle and 
stirrups of no kindred ; besides possessed with the glanders 
and like to mose in the chine ; troubled with the lampass, 
infected with the fashions, full of windgalls, sped with 
spavins, rayed with the yellows, past cure of the fives, 
stark spoiled with the stagger, b^awn with the bots, 
swayed in the back and shoulder-shotten ; ne'er legged 
before.'' 

This extraordinary catalogue of unsoundnesses is not like 
Ben Jonson's sporting terms, copied from a book. It is 
unmistakably racy of the stable. If Shakespeare had 
learned his farriery from Blundevill, as Jonson copied his 
hunting language from The Noble Arte* he would have 
written of mourning, not ' mosing/ of the chine ; a disease 
akin to glanders, the name of which is 'borrowed of the 

* Tam. of Shrew, i. 2. 80. ' Ibid, iiL 2. 61. 

' Tam, of Shrew, iiL 2. 49. Never, when contraoted to ne'er, ia con- 
sUntly printed in the Folio ' nere,' both in oomponnd words and singly ; 
Two OerU, ir. 1. 30 ; Tam. of Shrew, i. 1. 77 ; AnL and CUo. iii. 1. 88, &c 
As the spelling of the Folio most be corrected, I prefer to refect a superflnons 
final 'e^ with Malone than to introduce a foreign 'a' with the Oambridge 
editors, especially as near-legged conveys no distinct meaning, while ne'er- 
legged plainly signifies what would be called in stable language 'gone-before.' 
It has been sug^^sted that by the term near-legged the dangerous action is 
intended that causes a horse, not to stumble, but to hit himself and fiUl. I 
doubt that the word would have been understood by one possessed of 
Shakespeare's practical knowledge as suggesting a defect of this kind, 
whereas the 'ne'er legged' horse is bound to stumble, even without the 
additional infirmities enumerated in the text 

^ Mr. Gifford comments on this fact in his notes to the hunting scenes in 
Tlu Sad Shipherd, A comparison of these carefully elaborated passages 
with Shakespeare's casual allusions to similar topics is not without interest. 
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French tongue, wherein it is called Mortdeschyen, that is to 
say, the death of the backe/ ^ 

As to the word 'fashions/ he must have picked it up 
from some blacksmith at Stratford. For the proper name 
of this troublesome ulcer was * farcin/* commonly known as 
' the farcy, of our ignorant smiths called the fashions/ ^ No 
one but an ignorant smith, or one bred in a stable, would 
speak of 'the fives.' If he had even a smattering of the 
book-learning of farriery, he would have known that the 
* vives ' are ' certaine kernels growing under the horse's eare. 
. . . The Italians call them vivole.'* The phrases 'shoulder- 
shotten' and 'ne'er legged before' are more suggestive of 
the stable than technically correct. 

It must likewise have been from some ' ignorant smith ' 
that he learned to miscall the affection known as stringhalt, 
when he made Lord Sands — a homely Englishman, surveying 
the capering and grimacing of gallanto returned from France, 
juggled by her spells into strange mysteries and new 
customs, and marvelling at the action of their legs — 
exclaim: 

One would take it, 
That never saw 'em pace before, the spavin 
Or springhalt reign'd among 'em. 

Hen. VIIL I 3. 11. 

The tradition that Shakespeare, in extremity of need, 
turned to horses as a means of earning his bread, and in 
some employment connected with their care made a name 
which others thought worth pirating, gains some confirma- 
tion from the constant and needless occurrence in his plays 
of the language of the groom, the farrier, and the horse- 
master, and still more from his use of familiar corruptions 
and cant phrases current in the stable and in the black- 
smith's shop. The tradition is not one of the kind which 
invention loves to weave around names great in letters, and 
the most philosophical way of accounting for its existence 

' BlandevilL Fitzherbert {Boke of Eu^xindrie) quotes a French saying, 

Morte d$ longe, et cPeachine 

SoiU maladiei saimee msdieine, 
^ BlondeyUL ' Markham's MaisUr-peece. ^ BlondeTill. 
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may possibly be to accept it as true. Bat whether the story 
be true or false, the fact remains that Shakespeare's works 
are a perfect mine of what our diarist calls ' the kincUie and 
proper termes meet to be used in discoursing concerning the 
horse and his furniture.' 

Spurs, bits and reins are topics common to all writers who 
deal in metaphor, and I have not noted the many passages 
in which they are so employed by Shakespeare. But from 
what other poet or dramatist may we leam how to use aright 
these aids to horsemanship ? 

There is a certain particularity and distinctness in Shake- 
speare's casual mention of the most ordinary 'furniture' of 
the horse. Thus, for example, it is said of the famished 
horses of the English army before Agincourt, 

in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 
lies foul with diew'd grass, still and motionless. 

ffen. V. iv. 2. 49. 

What is a gimmal^ bit 7 And why is it put into the mouths 
of the English horses ? The former question has been satis- 
factorily answered by Archdeacon Nares.* ' A bit in which 
two parts of links were united as in the gimmal ring,' 
quoting Coles, Oim/maly annvlus gemellus. Blundevill's Fowr 
Chiefest Offices contains plates representing fifty different 
bits, some of extraordinary severity. Some are in one piece, 
with ports like the modem bit ; others are jointed in the 
middle, although used with a curb-chain, somewhat after the 
fashion of the modem pelham. These softer gimmal bits 
would naturally be used in active service, the severer in- 
struments of torture being reserved wheremth to turn and 
wind a fiery Pegasus in the exercises of the manage. Shake- 
speare knew well that Henry would have none but gimmal 
bits for service in the field. 

Petmchio's screw, infected with a fair proportion of the 
fifty diseases, had 'a half-checked^ bit and a head-stall of 

^ * lyniold ' in the Folio. Johnson reads * gimmal,' and that this 
emendation is merely a correction in spelling appears from the passage quoted 
in Nares' Glossary, ■ OlSisary in verb. 

' The Folio has < hslf-chek'd,' altered in the third folio to 'halfe oheckt,' 
and in the fourth to 'half oheckt.' The reading half-oheeked adopted by the 
Cambridge editors was first suggested by Singer. There were in use long 
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sheep's leather which, bemg restrained to keep him from 
stimibling,^ hath been often burst, and now repaired with 
knots ; one girth six times pieced and a woman's crupper of 
velure, which hath two letters for her name fairly set down 
in studs, and here and there pieced with packthread.'^ 

The crupper^ was necesseoy in order to keep in its place 
the ungainly saddle of the day, and considerable pains were 
expended on its ornamentation. The engraving in Turber- 
vile's £ooJce of Falcorvry, of a great lady taking part with 
her attendants in flying the heron, represents an elaborate 
and ornate crupper, which may well have been of velure 
(velvet) with the owner's name ' fairly set down in studs.' 

The saddlery of the day was more ornate than that now 
in use, and was commonly ornamented with devices in studs. 
It is the 'studded bridle' of Adonis' horse that Venus 
fastens to a bough, when her favourite would not ' rein his 
proud head to the saddle bow';* and Christopher Sly is 
offered, should he be disposed to ride, horses trapped with 
' harness studded all with gold and pearl'* 

A complete catalogue of Shakespeare's stable phrases 
would be tedious, but not without significance, for surely, 
in the whole history of literature, never did tragedies, 
comedies, histories and poems furnish such a vocabulary. 
He delighted, moreover, in saws and proverbs, racy of the 
stable, of which some are in common use, but others are 

oheekf and short cheeks ' suitable to the proportion of the hone's neck ; 
knowing that the long cheek raises up the head, and the short pulls it down' 
{The Peifect ffoneman, by Lancelot Thetfoid, 1665). Markham {Cavalarice) 
writes of 'the straight cheek broke into two parts.' The fact that the 
editors of the third and fourth folios troubled themselyes to alter the spelling, 
leaying the word unchanged, suggests that the word half-cheeked appked to a 
bit was then intelligible. It may have been known as the Tulgar stable 
equivalent of one of the many terms of art enumerated by Blundevill; 
possibly the half-scatoh bits, written by Shakespeare as he was in the 
nabit of pronouncing it, as he wrote * fashions' for laroin, and 'fives* 
for Tives. Of certain bits, not so complete as others, 'Orison,' he tells 
us, 'calleth them but halfe bits, as the balfe canon, the halfe soatch, the 
the halfe cat's foot, etc.' The Globe (1891) reads * half-checked,' but that 
this is a misprint appears from the Oloteary; * half-cheeked ac(;. ; a half- 
cheeked bit was pei-hape a bit of which only one part remained.' 

' The horse was ' ne'er legged before,' and therefore in special danger of 
stumbling. * Tarn, of ShreWy iii 2. 67. 

» Com, qf Err, L 2. 68 ; Tom, of ShretOf iv. I. 84. 

^ VsiLandAd, 14. 87. > Tarn, of Shrew, Ind. 2. 44. 
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peculiar to himnelf. If Lear's fool had not noted a horse's 
abhorrence of any greasy matter, it would never have 
occurred to him to say of one devoid of sense : * 'Twas her 
brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, buttered his 
hay.'^ It is he who noted the madness of trusting in 'a 
horse's health,'^ and it is to the selfsame fool that we owe, 
among many other excellent precepts : 

Ride more than thou goest . . . 

And thou shalt have more 

Than two tens to a score. K. Leaty i 4. 134. 

In Tudor times the beggar on horseback, though not 
so frequent a spectacle as at the present day, must have 
been quite as entertaining to the well-constituted mind. 
The proverb in general use, particular enough as to the 
ultimate destination of the equestrian mendicant, takes 
no note of his horse. Shakespeare's mind was moved to 
pity by the fate of the nobler animal, for the Duke of York 
thus addresses the ' she-wolf of France ' : 

It boots thee not, proud queen, 
Unless the adage must be verified 
That beggars mounted run their hone to death. 

3 Hm. VL i 4. 126. 

Stray thoughts of horse and stable are for ever recurring 
to all sorts of people. To Nym, 'Though patience be a 
tired mare, yet she will plod ' ;* to Dogberry, * An two men 
ride of a horse, one must ride behind ; '* to Menenius, when 
he exclaims that compared to good news of Marcius, ' the 
most sovereign prescription in Galen is but empiricutic, and, 
to this preservative, of no better report than a horse- 
drench ' ;^ and again, when he says of Marcius, * He no more 
remembers his mother now than an eight-year-old horse ' ;® 
toEnobarbus, when, hearing that Cleopatra would accompany 
Antony to the field, he reflects 

If we should serve with horse and mares together, 
The horse were merely lost ; the mares would bear 
A soldier and his horse. Ant. and Cleo, iii. 7. 8. 

> K. Lmr, ii. 4. 127. « Ibid. iii. 6. 19. 

» Hm. F. iu 1. 26. < Much Ado, iii 5. 40. 

» Coriol. ii 1. 127. • Ibid. v. 4. 16. 
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To the old groom whom we know as Petruchio'a * ancient, 
trusty, pleasant servant Grumio,* and who, when his horses 
were called for, was wont to reply with a stable pleasantry, 
* Ay, sir, they be ready ; the oats have eaten the horses ; ' ^ to 
the Lord Chamberlain, when he tells Lord Sands, 'Your 
colt's tooth is not cast yet';* to Touchstone — *As the ox 
hath his bow, sir, the horse his curb and the falcon her bells, 
so man hath his desires ' ;' to Maria, ' My purpose is, indeed, 
a horse of that colour';^ to Hamlet, when he exclaims, 
'let the gall'd jade wince, our withers are unwrung';** to 
Master Ford, * I will rather trust ... a thief to walk my 
ambling gelding than my wife with herself';* to Moth, 
when the tag of the morris-dance song, — 'The hobby-horse 
is forgot ' — suggests, 'The hobby-horse is but a colt, and your 
love perhaps a hackney';^ to Beatrice, when her gentle- 
woman would run on : 

BecU, What pace is this that thy tongue keepst 

Marg. Not a false gallop.* Much Ado^ iii 4. 93. 

To the Duke of York, when he reminded Northumberland 
that the time was when King Bichard would have checked 
his insolence — ^he would, he says, ' shorten you for taking so 
the head, your whole head's length';^ to Falstaff, when 

1 Tarn, cf Shrew, liL 2. 207. * ffen. VIIL 1. 8. 48. 

» As You X. ia 8. 80. * Twelfth N, ii. 8. 181. 

» ffanM, iii. 2. 268. • Merry Wives, ii 2. 818. 

^ Love*i L, L. iii 1. 80. The word ' hackney ' in the diarist's time con- 
veyed no suggestion of the kind of action now associated with the name. It 
is the same word as the French haqtt^nee, originally signifying (accordingto 
Littr^) cheval ou JumetU docile ei marehani ordinairemeni d Pamble, The 
derivation appears to be uncertain (but see Skeat's Etymological Dictionary), 
It was used in the English language, at all events since the time of Chaucer 
{Romaunt of the JRoee), to denote a small useful nag, of the kind usually em- 
ployed on the road. This being the class of horse commonly let out on hire, 
the secondary meaning of a hired animal, in common use, became attached to 
the word. This is, of course, the suggestion intended to be conveyed by 
Moth. The transfer from horse to vehicle was easy, and the nhrase 'hackney 
coach' is a familiar one. In time the word 'hackney' and its abbreviated 
form ' hack' came to be employed without reference to the horse, as when we 
speak of a hackneyed metaphor, or a hack scribe. The modem use of the 
word as descriptive of a class of horse is somewhat akin to its original mean- 
ing, with certain ideas superadded in regard to shape and action. 

" For the meaning of this term of art, see ante, p. 285. 

• Mich. IL iii. 8. 12. 
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he thus addressee Prince Harry — ^'what a plague mean 
ye to colt me thus ? ' and to the Prince, when he replies, 
'Thou liest; thou art not oolted, thou art uncolted';^ to 
Brutus, who says of Coriolanus, as of a high-spirited 
horse, * being once chafed, he cannot be rein'd again to tem- 
perance*;* to Hortensio when he said of Katherine, 'There 
be good fellows in the world,' 'an a man could light on them, 
would take her with all faults, and money enough ' ;^ and (I 
suspect) to Capulet, when he bids Juliet : 

Fettle your fine joints 'gainst Thursday next, 
To go with Pans to Saint Peter's Church. 

Earn, and Jul. uL 5. 154. 

Posthumus must have had experience of the sudden seizure 
to which horseflesh is occasionally subject when he ex- 
claimed in his amazement, 'How come these staggers on 
me?'* 

'Bote on't' was strong langui^e current at the time, 
not) however, in the mouth of fishermen, except at Penta- 
polis ;^ and the phrase rises so naturally to the lips of 
Proteus of Verona as to suggest a pun on the word boots — 
surest evidence of familiarity.® 

It is only in the stable that 'a huge hill of flesh,' like 
Falstaff, would be known as a 'horse-back-breaker.'^ In- 
deed, by the great ungainly saddles of the day (even without 
the additional twenty stone contributed by a Falstafi), many 
a 'poor jade' like the carrier's horse at Hochester was 
' wnmg in the withers' out of all cess,' and the stable boys 
(whether Shakespeare's or another's) often heard the injunc- 
tion, ' I prithee, Tom, beat Cut's saddle, put a few flocks in 
the point.' ^ 

It is not quite clear what Scarus meant, when he called 
Cleopatra 'You ribaudred nag of Egypt,' ^ nor have com- 
mentators thrown much light on the 'arm-gaunt steed' 

» 1 Hen, IF. ii. 2. 39. ^ Coriol. iii. 3. 27. 

» Tarn, of Shrew, I 1. 183. * Oymb, v. 6. 238. 

« Pericles, u. 1. 24. « Two QenL i. 1. 25. 

' 1 Hm, IF. ii 4. 268. 

8 See Tit. Andr. iv. I. 47, and Hamlet, iii 2. 258. 

• 1 Sm. IF. ii 1. 6. " Ant. and Cleo. iii 10. 10. 
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soberly mounted hj Mark Antony, ' who neighed so high/ 
according to Alexas, 

that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb^ by him. Ibid, i 5. 48. 

It is still a matter of uncertainty how the 'garboils' which 
ba£9ed Antony, skilled in the manage of unroly jades, come 
to be describe as ' uncurbable' ; 

As for my wife, 
I would you had her spirit in such another ; 
The third of the world is yours ; which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 
Eno, Would we had all such wives, thai^ the men might go 
to wars with the women I 

Ani. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Cnear, 

Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness of poUoy too, I grieving grant 
Did you too much disquiet ; for that you must 
But say, I could not help it. Ant and Oleo, ii. 2. 61. 

But whatever be the meaning of these passages, it is clear 
that they all had their origin m the stable. 

Shakespeare's allusions to horse, hound, hawk and deer 
contrast in mere point of frequency with those of any other 
writer, in ancient or modern times. Some of these references 
are in themselves of an ordinary kind, and only acquire 
signijQcance from their frequent occurrence, and from the 
circumstance that they are seldom suggested by any neces- 
sary action of the drama, but seem to spring forth out of 
the abundance of the poet's heart Others are of a different 
character, and especially characteristic of Shakespeare. 

The foregoing pages have been written in vain if the 
reader has not been helped towards an understanding of 
the nature and significance of Shakespeare's allusions to 
field sports. But it may be useful, before parting company 
with the diarist and his labours, to note the essential ele- 
ments of the distinctively Shakespearian allusion. 

^ Thus the Folio, intelligible, if somewhat obscure. What Akzu would 
have spoken was dumb by reason of the neighing of the beut The Oambridge 
edition reads ' dnmb'd,* adopting what seems to be a needless emendation of 
Theobald's. 
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I should not account aa such any which does not present 
one or more of the following characteristics : 

I. A secret of woodcraft or horsemanship : 

II. An illustration therefrom of human nature and 
conduct : 

III. A lively image : 
rV. A conceit ; or 

y. An irrelevance; hj which I mean an idea somewhat 
out of place with its surroundinga 

To illustrate my meaning I select, out of many, six 
examples of each of these classes. 

L A secret of woodcraft or horsemanship : 

(1) The only sovereign plaster for 'venomed sores' is 
the hound's 'licking of ms wound.' ^ 

(2) Beware of a horse with no white in his face.^ 

(3) You cannot judge of the quality of the deer by his 
horns alone. He may have huge antlers, and yet be a 
worthless ' rascaL'' 

(4) How to avoid scaring a herd of deer by the noise of 
the cross-bow.* 

(5) Choose a falcon or tercel for flying at the brook, and 
a hawk for the bush.^ 

(6) If you are tired or out of sorts, so will your horse be 
also.^ 

Under this head range also the many precepts on the 
breeding, choosing, riding, and breaking of horses, and on 
the manning and training of hawks, collected in these pages, 
including an enumeration of the points of a horse and of a 
hound, and of a fair number of the fifty diseases known to 
the veterinary sur|;eon. 
IL An illustration of human nature and character : 
(1) 'Hollow men, like horses hot at hand, make gaUant 
show and promise of their mettle,' but, when the time of 
trial comes, they, 'like deceitful jades, sink in the triaL'^ 

^ r«fi. and Ad. 916 (p. 76). 

^ Ant. and OUo. iii. 2. 51 ; Two Noble Kimmen, y. 4 (p. 246). 

• Ai TouL, iii. 3. 66 (p. 228). 

• 8 ffen. VL iiL 1. 6 (p. 227). 

^ Troa. and Ore*, iii 2. 66 (p. 202). 

• Sonnet 1. ; Love*$ L. L. iy. 2. 181 (p. 80). 
7 J%a. OcBi, iT. 2. 28 (p. 274). 
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(2) Beware of self-assertmg impostors, who, like rascal 
deer worst in blood to run, push themselves to the front of 
the herd, and so deceive the unwary.^ 

(3) There are men too who, ' like coward dogs, most spend 
their mouths when what thej seem to threaten runs far 
before them,' and there are those who need, like Boderigo, to 
be trashed for too quick hunting.^ 

(4) A man may be quick of apprehension, and yet be an 
untrustworthy guide ; like a ' hound that runs counter, and 
yet draws dry-foot well'* 

(5) There are men and women, as there are horses, who 
need bit and spur, while there are others who may truly say 
* you may ride's with one soft kiss a thousand furlongs, ere 
with spur we heat an acre.'* 

(6) In training youth, as in training horses, avoid the 
extremes of severity and of laxity.^ And, above all, do not 
begin too young, for 'the colt that's back'd and burden'd, 
being young, loseth his pride and never waxeth strong/^ 

IIL A lively image ; such as : 

(1) Queen Margaret's description of Edward and Bichard 
as ' a brace of greyhounds, having the fearful flying hare in 
sight, with fiery eyes, sparkling for very wrath.' ^^ 

(2J Talbot's comparision of his few troops surrounded by 
the French multitude to ' moody mad and desperate stags,' 
who ' turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, and 
make the cowards stand aloof at bay.'^ 

(3) 'The poor frighted deer that stands at gaze, wildly 
determining which way to fly,' apt image of Lucrece, in 
mutiny with herself, ' to live or die, which of the twain were 
better.'^ 

(4) Uncontrollable and licentious wickedness is compared 
to a runaway horse, which no rein can hold 'when down 
the hill he holds his fierce career.' ^^ 

(5) War differs as widely from dull, sleepy, lethargic 

» Cariol I 1. 161 (p. 229). 

* Hen. V, ii 4. 68 ; Oik. ii 1. 812 (pp. 84, 88). 
■ Com, qfErr, iv. 2. 89 (p. 64). 

* Meamtrefar M. i 8. 20 ; WinL Tale, i. 2. 96 (p. 272). 

* Rich, II. iL 1. 69 (p. 271). • Vm and Ad. 419 (p. 271). 

' 8 ffen. VI. ii. 5. 129 (p. 168). • 1 Hen. VI. iv. 2. 60 (p. 68). 
» Lucrece, 1149 (p. 82). >• Hen. V. iii. 8. 22 (p. 44). 
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peace as a hound who has hit ofif the scent, and becomes 
'spritelj walking, audible, and full of vent,' from his 
fellow, standing Ustlesslj, at a fault, or hopelessly trying to 
pick out a cold scent^ 

(6) The barons overawed by Warwick cower like par- 
tridges enmewed and terrified by a hawk, and none ' dares 
stir a wing if Warwick shake his bells.'^ 

rV. A conceit, for example : 

(1) The Dauphin's valour, according to the Constable of 
France, was * a hooded valour, and when it appears, it will 
bate (abate).'^ 

(2) The elaborate conceits on the words 'pricket' and 
' sord ' in Holofemes* ' extemporal epitaph/^ 

(3) * You are over boots in love,' says Proteus to Valentine. 
'/Vo. Over the boots, nay, give me not the hots (boots). 
Vai. No, I'll not, for it boots thee not.'* 

(4) The puns on 'an old hare hoar' in which Mercutio 
indulged.* 

^5) ' He was furnished as a hunter,' said Celia of Orlando. 
'Oh, ominous!' exclaimed Bosalind, 'he comes to kill my 
heart.'^ 

(6) Lavinia seeking to hide herself was likened by Marcus 
Andronicus to a wounded deer, whereupon Titus puns 'It 
was my deer (dear).'® 

Indeed, puns on words connected with the chase, especially 
on the words 'hart' and 'deer,' and conceits in r^ard to 
horns, are almost beyond counting. 

y. An irrelevance, often in the form of an anachronism ; 
as when: 

(1) Lucrece appeals to Tarquin, as to an English sports- 
man, to mend his ill aim before his shoot is end^l, and spare 
a poor unseasonable doa^ 

(2) Mark Antony compares Caesar's asBftSflins to hunters, 
standing round where the hart was bayed and slain, signed 
in his spoil, and crimsoned in his lethe; that is, blooded 
after the fashion of English sportsmen.^® 

1 Coriol iv. 6. 287 (p. 62). « 8 ffm. VL L 1. 46 (p. 196). 

» Etn. F. iii. 7. 121 (p. 146). * L<nM^8 L, L, iv. 2. 68 (p. 224). 

• TwoQefU,ofrer. t 1. 26 (p. 800). • i2om. oiui «7ul. iL 4. 186 (p. 166). 
V A» rou L. ui 2. 268 (p. 29). « Tit. Andr. UL 1. 91 (p. m). 

• Luertee, 680 (p. 227). ^^ JtU Cos. iii 1. 204 (p. 68). 
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(3) Flavius, when by plucking growing feathers from 
Caesar's wing he would 'make him fly an ordinary pitch.' ^ 

(4) And so too Pandarus of Troy, when he says to 
Cressida, 'You must be watched ere you be made tame, 
must you?'* 

(6) The Lord Lucullus pays court to Timon of Athens 
after the fashion of Shallow of Gloucestershire, by sending 
him two brace of greyhounds, and entreating his company to 
hunt with him.^ 

(6) Demetrius suggests to the mind of Aaron the Moor 
recollections of the same county, with its parks and keepers 
and deer stealers, when he asks whether he has not 'full 
often struck a doe, and borne her cleanly by the keeper's 
nose?'* 

The Shakespearian allusion, even when it does not 
involve an anachronism, is seldom introduced of set purpose, 
to suit the context or situation, and is as often out of season 
as in season, in point of dramatic propriety. 

1 Ibid. I 1. 77 (p. 166). « TroiL and Ore$, ill 2. 46 (p. 144). 

» Tim. o/Aih.1% 198 (p. 288). * Tit. Andr. u. 1. 98 (p. 222). 
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NOTE I 

THI CRinOAL SIGNIFIOAKOI OF SHAKBSPIABB'S ALLUSIONS 
TO nXLD SPORTS 

When I began to coUect and to arrange the allusions to field 
sports and to horses scattered throughout the writings of Shake- 
speare, nothing was further from my mind than to enter the field 
of criticisuL But as my work progressed, I discerned more and 
more clearly the true nature of these allusions, how they for the 
most part well up spontaneously as from the poet's inmost soul, 
and are seldom suggested by the plot or character in hand at the 
moment^ with which, indeed, they are often out of keeping. And 
according as I became bettco: acquainted with the works of his 
contemporaries, it was more and more evident that this peculiar 
mode of thought does not happen to be shared by other dramatic 
writers of his age. Thus the thought was suggested that the 
presence or absence of this distinctive note might be of some aid 
in distinguishing the workmanship of Shakespeare from that of 
certain other dramatists with whom Shakespearian criticism is 
mainly concerned. From the admitted writings of Shakespeare 
it is never wholly absent. In the admitted works of Fletcher, 
Greene, Kyd, or Marlowe, or in certain of the anonymous plays 
attributed to Shakespeare, it is never f oxmd. 

Again, in the course of my work, I found myself in the presence 
of certain matters of fact by which an inquiry was suggested. These 
facts are that in no single instance has the authority of the Folio 
been displaced by the result of my inquiries, and Uiat the know- 
ledge thus obtained has often imexpectedly tended to support the 
testimony of its editors. I was thus led to investigate the sufficiency 
of the reasons which have led critics, almost wi^out exception, to 
reject the Folio in favour either of some earlier quarto edition, or 
of a certain compound known as the Beceived Text, the result 
of the labours of many generations of more or less intelligent 
emendators. How far l£e Text differa from the Folio can be 
realised only by those who have been at the pains to compare 

808 
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even so conservative a text as that of the Cambridge Editors with 
what was given to the world by Shakespeare's fcfiows as having 
been printed from the * true original copies.' 

Hence this note. Upon certain matters of criticism, meet only 
for the decision of ekperts, I disclaim any right to express an 
opinion ; but I would remind the reader that in criticism, as in the 
administration of the law, the determination of questions of nicety, 
fit only for experts, often depends upon some cardinal matter of 
fact, to be determined by weighing testimony and balancing 
probabilities. When such an issue is evolved, legal experts stand 
aside for a whde, xmtil the question of fact has been answered, yea 
or nay, by laymen empanelled to decide upon the evidence sub- 
mitted to them. Jurors differ widely in intelligence and indepen- 
dence, and Courts are accustomed to regard the finding of a jury 
upon even a doubtful question of fact with a superstitious rever- 
ence never accorded to any other merely human pronouncement. 
But speaking generally, I suppose that few thinkers, and fewer 
men of practical experience, believe that the administration of 
the law would be bettered by the universal substitution of trained 
lawyers for those who are now called in from the counting-house 
or from the farm to answer questions of fact upon which may 
depend the devolution of an estate, or the graver issues of life or 
death. It would, I think, be well for criticism if it were possible 
to submit broad issues of fact — with proper instructions — to men 
of fair intelligence and general culture (for the jury should be a 
special one) bound to decide in accordance with evidence ; not in 
the technical sense in which the term is understood in Courts of 
Justice, but as comprehending (in the words of Bentham) * any 
matter of fact, the effect, tendency, or design of which, when 
presented to the mind, is to produce a persuasion concerning the 
existence of some other matter of fact,' — a philosophical definition 
of evidence towards which its legal significance is slowly but 
surely gravitating. 

But for two remarkable circumstances, Shakespearian criticism 
would never have exercised so many minds and filled so many 
volumes. One is the fact noted by the editors of the Folio, that 
Shakespeare had not ' the fate common with some to be exequtor 
to his owne writing.' That the author of Othello and Ab You Like 
It should not have deemed those works worthy of the editorial 
care bestowed on Venue and Adonie and Lucfrece ; that he used 
them simply as a means of making money, and when that purpose 
had been served, took no further heed of them; that notmth- 
standing the publication and rapid sale of pirated and inaccurate 
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oopieB, he was never mored, during the years of retirement at 
Stratford, to take even the initial step of collecting and revising 
for publication the manuscripts of his plays ; and that, so far as 
their author was concerned, they might be stolen, travestied, or 
perish altogether; are surely among the strangest facts in the 
history of literature. There is the further circumstance that 
Shakespeare was not only an original dramatist, but a theatrical 
manager, who commenced authorship as Johaim»'fae4(}tufn^ and 
who never hesitated to turn the work of others to profitable use, 
rewriting it to a greater or less extent^ according as it suited the 
purposes of the theatre with which he was connected. Thus it is 
that we have not the authority of Shakespeare for the fact of his 
authorship of any one of the plays attributed to him, or for the 
authenticity of any particular edition. Thus also it is that 
Shakespearian criticism is not restricted to recension of a text» 
however corrupt, admittedly printed from an authentic manuscript. 
It must, before approaching this task, determine questions of no 
small difficulty. It must, in the first place, settle the canon 
of Shakespeare's works. It must define, as be^t it can, his share 
in each drama admitted to this canon ; and it must also decide 
between rival claimants to the title of * true original copy.' 

TEE FOLIO OF 1«28 

Seven years after Shakespeare's death a volume was published 
which, if the professions of its editors may be believed, supplied 
to a certain extent the want of an authorised edition. In the 
First Folio, John Heminge and Henry Condell, fellow-actors with 
Shakespeare, custodians of his manuscripts, and legatees under his 
will, gave to the public, under the auspices of Ben Jonson, what 
purported to be a complete collection of his works printed from 
the true original copies received by them at the hands of the poet 
If this profession be true, it narrows considerably the field of 
controversy. Shakespeare's authorship, in whole or in parti of 
the thirty-four plays included in the Folio would be conclusively 
established, leaving to criticism the task of estimating as best it 
could his share in the composition of each individual play. No 
doubt would remain as to the edition which represented most 
clearly the finished work of the author. This edition would 
nece^arily form the basis of the text, and criticism would have 
occupied itself in correcting manifest errors, and in the emendation 
of such passages as were unintelligible or obviously corrupt, by 
reference to the less authentic issues, or by c<Hgectural emenda- 
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tion. On the other hand, if the testimony of the editors of the 
Folio is diBcreditedy and if the quartos are admitted as of equal or 
greater authority, questions of authorship and of textual criticism 
are, so to speak, altogether at large, to be determined without 
regard to authority. It is therefore evident that the question of 
the authority of the Folio underlies the whole of Shs^espearian 
criticism. 

Who, then, were the editors of the First Folio, and how far are 
they entitled to credit t These men, Heminge and Condell, were 
precise in their statements and in their claims. The plays are 
stated on the title page to be * published according to the True 
Originall Copies.' *We have collected them,' the editors say in 
the dedication to the Earl of Pembroke and the Earl of Mont- 
gomery, ' and done an office to the dead to procure his Orphanes 
Guardians ; without ambition either of self e-profit or ifomie : onely 
to keepe the memory of so worthy a Friend and Fellow alive, as 
was our Shakespeare, by humble o£fer of his playes to your most 
noble patronage.' The claim thus put forward to a close relation- 
ship with the author is supported by the evidence of Shakespeare 
himsell By his will he left to his 'fellows John Hemynge, 
Richard Burbage and Henry Gundell twenty-six shillings and 
eight pence apiece to buy them rings.' Bichard Burbc^ the 
celebrated actor, the impersonator of Shakespeare's greatest 
characters, died in 1619, and the volume was published in 1623 
by the surviving objects of the author's affectionate remembrance, 
under the auspices of Ben Jonson. It was he who wrote the lines 
introducing to the reader the Droeahout portrait, engraved on 
the title page. It was to his genius we owe the noble commenda- 
tory verses prefixed to the Folio, of which it is enough to say 
that they are not unworthy of their theme. 

These editors were not only the trusted friends of Shakespeare, 
but, as joint proprietors of the Globe theatre, they were the lawful 
holders of his manuscripts. They knew wit^ regard to each play 
which copy embodied the author's final workmieuiship, and had 
the best titde to be called the true originaL 

It is not indeed the custom of those who discredit the Folio to 
question the knowledge of its editors. It is their common honesty 
and their veracity which are in dispute. 'There is no doubt,' 
writes Mr. Spalding (Letter an Authorihip of Two Noble Kinsmen\ 
*but they could at least have enumerated Shakespeare's works 
correctly : but their knowledge and their design of profit did not 
suit each other.' They must» he points out, be presumed to have 
known perfectly what works were, and what were not, Shakespeare's. 
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But these men were * unscmpulous and unfair ' in their selection, 
their whole conduct 'inspires distrust' and justifies a critic in 
throwing the First Folio entirely out of view as a * dishonest* 
(and, I would add, a hypocritical) ' attempt to put down editions 
of about fifteen separate plays of Shakespeare, previously printed 
in quarto, which, though in most respects more accurate thiui their 
successors, had evidenUy been taken for stolen copies.' 

Somewhat similar is the language used by the editors of the first 
edition of the Cambridge Shakespeare, Mr. W. G. Clarke and 
J. Glover. This preface is prefixed to one of the latest and best 
editions of Shakespeare's works, the Cambridge Shakespeare of 
1 893, edited by Mr. William Aldis Wright; but he is not responsible 
for limguage used by his predecessors. Tbe editors of the first edition, 
led by the result of critical research to adopt the quartos of several 
plays as the true original copies, had to dii^)ose of the assertions of 
the editors of the Folio. They do not hesitate to convict them of 
tuggutio fdUi^ in conveying to the public the idea that the Folio 
was printed from original manuscripts received by them at the 
author's hands. This sounds better than the vernacular; — lie. 
But there is no use in mincing matters, and if the suggestion of 
the editors of the Folio was false in fact, it must have been false 
to their knowledge, and their fraudulent pufiSng of their own 
wares, coupled with their ^ dentmciation of editions which they 
knew to be superior to their own,' would, if proved, fully justify 
the plainer language used by Mr. Spalding. 

Great allowance must be made for speculators in the regions of 
criticism, philosophy, antiquity, or theology, who find themselves 
face to face with a fact too stubborn to accommodate itsdf to some 
conclusion, the result of lifelong study. The critic who, after 
infinite labour and research, has satisfied himself that a quarto is 
the true original of Shakespeare's Hamlet^ has to deal with the 
fact that two intimate friends of the author, possessed of special 
means of knowledge, assert the contrary, and that their assertion is 
endorsed by some whom it would be scarcely possible to deceive, 
and who have no motive to aid or abet in deceiving others. There 
are but two courses open to one who finds himself in such a position: 
either to reconsider in the light of testimony the conclusion to 
which he has been led by a process of reasoning, or to denounce 
and discredit the inconvenient witnesses. The former course 
was (after the use of some strong language) followed by Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbams when his learned identification 
of the PraBtorium in his Roman camp at the Kaim of Kinprunes, 
the result of long and careful study of castrametation, was inter- 
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rupted by Edie Ochiltree: 'PrsBtorian here, PrsBtorian there, I 
mind the bigging o't' The latter is the ordinary course of 
Shakespearian criticism. 

That the editors of the Folio failed in their task is well known ; 
if, indeed, the term editing can be applied to the process of hand- 
ing oyer to the printer what were probably hastily finished and 
ill-written manuscripts, and leaving them to take their chance. 
But a careless editor is not necessarily a fraudulent knave, and it 
is needful to discriminate. It is not, however, surprising that 
the manifold and glaring defects of the Folio should have blinded 
the eyes of many generations of critics to the true position of that 
edition, and to its claims upon their attention. 

These shortcomings are fairly enumerated by Mr. Churton 
Collins. His article in the Quarterly Bmew (July 1892, reprmted 
in his Eeioya and Studies^ 1895), is a successful vindication of 
Theobald's daim to rank as 'The Porson of Shakspearian criti- 
cism.' 'Words, the restoration of which is obvious, left unsup- 
plied ; unfamiliar words transliterated into gibberish ; pxmctuation 
as it pleases chance; sentences with the subordinate clauses 
higgledy-piggledy or upside down ; lines transposed ; verse printed 
as prose, and prose as verse ; speeches belonging to one character 
given to another ; stage directions incorporated in the text ; actors' 
names suddenly substituted for those of the dranuUis penonm ; 
scenes and acts left unindicated or indicated wrongly---all this 
and more makes the text of the First Folio one of &e most por- 
tentous specimens of typography and editing in existence.' All 
this is true, but it is beside the question of the honesty of the two 
play-actors who had not the wit to call in literary aid in the dis- 
chiu^ of a task for which they were incompetent It does, 
however, explain the disfavour with which the Folio was regarded 
by critics, in whose eyes those literary enormities assumed gigantic 
proportions. 

LATBR EDITIONS 

In the succeeding folio editions of 1632, 1664, and 1685 little 
was done to amend the text. A few errors were corrected, and 
others were perpetrated. But in the century following the publi- 
cation of Bowe's octavo edition in 1709 some of the keenest 
intellects of the age devoted their energies to the text of Shake- 
speare, and the result of their labours is collected in the well-known 
Variorum edition (21 vols.), published in 1821 by James Boswell; 
a monumental work, in which is embodied the result of the 
labours of Bowe, Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Hanmer, Johnson, 
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Capell, Steevens, Malone, Monck Mason, and many others of 
lesser note. 

Of these, by general consent^ Pope is the least sacceesful, and 
Theobald, the victim of his remorseless satire, the happiest, in 
the matter of oo^jectoral emendation. The others may be raniked 
as critics in the inyerse ord^ of their literary reputation. Differ- 
ing widely in other respects, they agreed in operating upon a 
certain tiung which they treated as the text of Shakespeare. 
This they amended witti a greater or less degree of success, 
sometimes by brilliant and certain conjectures, sometimes by 
wild and reckless guesses, and sometimes by collation with the 
folios and quartos, classed together as apparently of equal autho- 
rity and called the old editions, as compared with the received 
text But I cannot find that the Folio ranked higher with any of 
them than as a source from which emendations, more or less 
probable, might be drawn. 

As might have been expected, the methods of investigation and 
criticism current in the nineteenth century brought into promi- 
nence the question of the Folio's claim to auUiority. It would 
be impossible within the limits of a note to consider the attitude 
with regard to the Folio of the chief modem editors — Collier, 
Halliwell, Dyce, Knight, Staunton, Grant White, Professor Dowden, 
and the Cambridge editors. Suffice it to note that no one would 
now venture to edit Shakespeare without regard to the old copies. 
Some, indeed, have gone further. The text of Mr. Horace 
Howfl^ Fumess's monumental Variorum Shake$p6ar€ is the first 
folio, the spelling of which he retains. Mr. Knighf s edition is 
f otmded on the text of the Folio, which, however, he sometimes 
needlessly abandons, while at other times he rejects emendations 
which are certain and necessary. Mr. Grant White, in his 
historical sketch of the text of Shakespeare prefixed to the 
edition of his works edited by him (Boston, 1865), writes of 
the Folio: 'Indeed, such is the authority given to this volume 
by the auspices under which it appeared, that had it been 
thoroughly prepared for the press and printed with care there 
would have been no appeal from its text; and editorial labour 
upon Shakespeare's plays, except that of an historical or ex- 
egetical nature, would have be^ not only without justification 
but without opportunity.' 

I pass at once to the preface of the Cambridge editors, taking 
it as a fair statement of the creed of modem conservative Shake- 
spearian criticism. In their preface to the first edition the editors 
plainly state that they accept the Folio only in the absence of an 
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earlier edition. ^This' [the FoKo] * we have mainly adopted, unless 
there exists an earlier edition in quarto, as is the case in more 
than one-half of the thirty-six plays.' In a preface to a reprint 
of certain quartos they add : ' In the great minority of cases where 
a previous quarto exists, the quarto and not the folio is our best 
authority.' Of the Folio edition of LowfB Labout^a Lost they 
write that it is 'a reprint of this quarto [that of 1598], differing 
only in its being divided into Acts, and, as usual, inferior in 
accuracy.' Except in the case of King Lear, where they admit a 
substantial rivahy between the Folio and an earlier edition, the 
quarto is accepted as the higher authority, the Folio being some- 
times dismissed with the remark that it is, as usual, inferior in 
accuracy, or in other instances accounted for, as being a reprint 
of some spurious edition. And ' the most xmkindest cut of all ' is, 
appropriately enough, dealt in the preface to Julius Ccesar : 
^Julius Ckssar was published for the first time in the Folio of 
1623. It is more correctly printed than any other play, and may 
perhaps have been (as the pre&ce falsely implies that all were) 
printed from the original manuscript of the author.' 

In short, the authority of the Folio is uniformly rejected, the 
assertions of its editors discredited, and it is adopted as the foun- 
dation of the text only in the abe^ce of another edition. 

The editors, it is true, open a door of escape for the 'setters 
forth ' of the Folio : * It is probable that this deception arose not 
from deliberate design on the part of Heminge and CondeU — 
whom, as having been Shakespeare's friends and feUows, we like 
to think of as honourable men — ^but partly at least from want of 
practice in composition, and from the wish rather to write a smart 
preface in praise of the book than to state the facts simply and 
clearly. Or the preface may have been written by some literary 
man in the employment of the publishers, and merely signed by 
the two players.' 

I have Httle doubt as to how my imaginary special jurors 
would dispose of the suggestion by which it is attempted to 
establish the honesty of the editors at the expense of their intelli- 
gence, if any literary advocate had the hiudihood seriously to 
press it on their attention. That the setters forth of so high an 
enterprise, in which they had so great an interest — honourable 
or corrupt — should have signed dedication or preface without 
reading either, could scarcely be believed, even if attested by 
respectable witnesses. As a gratuitous hypothesis it is plainly 
inadmissible. Besides, the theory must be so far extended as to 
free the editors from responsibility for the title page, for it is there 
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that they are hopelessly conmiitted to the most damaging asser- 
tion ; namely, that the plays are * published according to the True 
Originall Copies.' The Uieory is specially inapplicable to this 
particular dedication and preface, inasmuch as they are obviously 
not mere literary flourishes, but plain statements with regard to 
matters of a personal nature. The most important of these state- 
ments can be traced to the editors, and is certainly not the inven- 
tion of their supposed literary man. * His mind and hand,' they 
write, ' went together : And what he thought he vttered with that 
easinesse that we haue scarse receiued £rom him a blot in his 
papers.' This saying, which was probably current in the profes- 
sion, was no doubt specially brought home to Ben Jonson when 
he co-operated with Heminge and Condell in the publication of 
the Folio. * I remember,' he wrote many years after, ' the players 
have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare, that in his 
writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out a line' 
{DiBcoverUs), 

The theory which convicts the editors as knaves is deserving 
of more attention than that which lets them escape as fools, who 
published without looking at title page or preface. And for this 
reason — there have been editors capable of Uie imposition practised 
upon the public according to the former theory ; there never were 
men capable of the folly suggested by the latter. 

But, after all, why should these men be believed) What 
corrupt or dishonest motive can be attributed to them with 
reasonable probability) They profess to have published the 
plays of their friend and fellow without ambition of self-profit or 
fame. Mr. Halliwell-Phillips {Ouilines of the Life of Shakespeare) 
points out with some force that in giving unreservedly to the 
public valuable literary property of which they were sole pro- 
prietors, they made a saonfice for which the profits on the sale of 
the FoHo would not compensate them. They were believed by 
those who had the best means of forming an opinion as to their 
credit, and they succeeded in imposing on the simple guileless 
Ben Jonson, who was induced to lend the authority of his great 
name to their undertaking. 

BBN JONSON AND THB FIRST FOLIO 

In truth, I have never been able to discover the part assigned 
to Ben Jonson in the literary frauds associated with the name of 
Shakespeare. He was too clever and knew too much to be a 
dupe. I presume he is included in the indictment as a co-con- 
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spirator. In order to estdmate the value of Ben Jonson's 
imprimatar we do well to inquire what manner of man he was 
in himself, and what were his relations to his contemporaries. 

He was a man of great and varied genius; a scholar, a dramatist, 
and a poet. On occasions only too rare, he showed himself capahle 
of writing English prose in grandeur approaching that of Milton. 
He was, in Mr. Swinhume's happy phrase, a giant^ but not of the 
number of the god& He was a man of the world, and on familiar 
terms with many of his contemporaries. He journeyed into 
Scotland to visit Drummond of Hawthomden, who committed to 
writing some of his pointed and caustic sayings. He had the rare 
good fortune to be on terms of intimacy with two of the greatest 
men of his own, or of any age. 

If Scotland had furnish^ this earlier Jonson with another 
Boswell, the world would have had a richer entertainment than the 
scanty crumbs picked up by Drummond of Hawthomden. But 
such as they are, in default of better they are worth preserving. 
'At his hither coming Sir Francis Bacon said to him, He loved 
not to sie Poesy goe on other feet than poeticall Dactylus and 
Spondaeus.' With keen eye he had noted his little mannerisms. 
' My Lord Ghancelor of England wringeth his speeches from the 
strings of his band.' He had also gauged the immensity of his 
genius. It is to Jonson that we owe our only account of Bacon's 
manner of speaking, a passage which often does duty as a 
commonplace, descriptive of true eloquence. In Bacon's prosperity 
Jonson had addressed him, in well-chosen language of poeticd 
compliment, as one 

Whose even thread the fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool. 

But Jonson was not of the race of flatterers (with whom are busy 
mockers) who, 

like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer. 

TroU. and Ores, iii. 3. 78. 

It was after Bacon's fall that the spirit of Jonson was touched to 
a finer issue, and he wrote these noble words : * My conceit of his 
person was never increased towards him by his place or honours : 
but I have and do reverence him for the greatness that was only 
proper to himself, in that he seemed to me ever, by his work, one 
of the greatest men, and most worthy of admiration that had been 
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in many ages. In his adveraity I prayed that God would give 
him strength ; for greatness he could not want.' 

Of Shakespeare* Jonson was in a still greater degree the 
companion, the critic, and finally the panegyrist. In their ' wit- 
combates' at the Mermaid tavern he held his own. While 
Shakespeare was yet alive, a iHN)eperoTis gentleman, he did not 
escape the lash of Ben Jonson's tongue. Jonson was by common 
consent a keen and even a censorious critic. He was, according 
to Dryden, a most severe judge of himself as of others. If he had 
a giant's strength, he was wont to use it 'as a giant.' This is 
probably a truer estimate of his character than Drummond's : ' a 
great lover and pndser of himself; a contemner and scomer of 
others.' 

I never could understand why Jonson's criticism of Shakespeare 
should have exposed him to stupid attacks, and to the still stupider 
defence of an editor and biographer who would have us believe 
that Jonson never thought of Shakespeare when he lauded at 
servant-monsters, tales, tempests, and such-like drolleries. Why 
should not Jonson be allowed to do as his kind t It was surely more 
to the discredit of some other contemporaries of Shakespeare that 
they do not appear to have been conscious of his existence. It 
would indeed have been unpardonable if Jonson had nothing more 
to say of Shakespeare. But in his declaration ' I loved the man, 
and do honour his memory on this side idolatry as much as any ' ; 
and in his immortal words. 

He was not of an age, but for all time, 

we have the true measure of Jonson's estimate, and his carping 
criticism is only of importance as indicative of his nature and 
habits. He was scarcely the man who from easy-going good- 
fellowship would endorse without inquiry any statement which 
the editors were fraudulent enough to put into their preface, or 
indolent enough to allow their literary man to write for them. As 
to this imaginary literary man, I cannot help thinking that, if he 
had any real existence, he would probably have suggested to the 
editors the possibility of printers' errors, and the desirability of 
preparing for publication copies which were designed for another 
and a different purpose. 

LEONARD DIQGES 

But another name, not wholly unknown, is involved in this 
discreditable business : 
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Shake-speare, at lenjo^ thy pious fellows give 

The world thy Worles ; thy Workes, by which outline 

Thy Tombe. thy name must ; when that stone is rent 

And Time dissolues thy Stratford Moniment 

Here we aliue shall view thee still. 

Thus wrote Leonard Digges. Although his only daim to immor- 
tality is his association with the editors of the Folio to which his 
verses are prefixed, he was well known at the time, and finds a 
place in Wood's Athence, He was the typical man about town 
and playgoer of the day. In some further verses in praise of 
Shakespeare subsequently printed, he shows keen interest in the 
stage, and knowledge of dramatic matters. A man like Digges, of 
literary habits and independent means, with a special interest in 
the stage and a passionate admirer of Shakespeare, must have been 
acquainted with the quarto editions of his plays. It is strange 
that he should have associated himself with the dishonest or care- 
less publication of inferior copies, commending it to the world as 
a collection of the poet's works which it owed ' at length ' to the 
pious offices of his fellows. 

It seemed needful to collect and summarise the principal facts 
connected with the publication of the Folio, before proceeding to 
develop and illustrate the statement that the result of the studies 
and inquiries undertaken in order to explain the allusions collected 
in these pages, has in every instance tended to support its 
authority. 

It must be admitted that the credit of its editors would be com- 
pletely shattered if they were proved to have included in the Folio 
any play which was not» in part at leasts the work of Shakespeare ; 
for tKis is a matter about which they could not be mistaken ; and 
those who believe them guilty of palming upon the public as 
works of Shakespeare, printed from his original manuscript, the 
compositions of other dramatists, are quite consistent in repudiating 
the Folio and denouncing its editors. 

Accusations of this kind have been brought against these men, 
and with a light heart In the case indeed of one play, Tiius 
Andranicui, a verdict of guilty has been brought in with a nearer 
approach to unanimity than I have observed in any branch of 
literary criticism. 

TITUS ANDR0NICU8 

Johnson could write in 1765, * All the editors and critics agree 
with Mr. Theobald in supposing this play spurious. I see no 
reason for differing from them.' And Hallam in 1837, ^Tttus 
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AndrameuM is now by common consent denied to be in any sense 
a production of Shakespeare ' {Literature of Europe), It is not 
too much to say that in regard to this play there is opposed to the 
entire voice of criticism quod semper^ quod ubique, quod ah omni- 
bui, simply the assertion of the editors of the Folio ; for although 
Professor Dowden and Gervinus doubt^ and Collier and Knight 
with some German critics believe, it is plain that neither their 
faith nor their scepticism would have been exercised upon this 
play had it not been included in the Folio. The case is therefore 
an interesting one for the application of the suggested test 

Titus Andronieus was first published under Shakespeare's name 
in the Folio of 1623. The quarto edition appeared anonymously. 
We can fix approximately the date of its original production. 
Bartholomew Fair was first acted in 1615. In l£e Induction Ben 
Jonson has his laugh at the * servant monster' in The Temped^ 
the humours of the watch in Much Ado About Nothing, and 
generally at ' those that beget tales, tempests, and such-like drol- 
leries ' ; and in the humorous Artidee of the Fair it is agreed that 
' he that will swear that Jeronimo or Andronieus are the best plays 
yet, shall pass tmexcepted at here as a man whose judgment ^ows 
it is constant, and has stood still these five-and-twenty or thirty 
years.' These words prove that Andronieus was in 1615 classed 
with Jeronimo as a familiar example of the old-fashioned bloody 
tragedy, in vogue some quarter of a century earlier. Jonson is 
not to be understood as fixing the date with accuracy ; but taking 
the lowest figure, twenty-five years, Titus Andronieus must have 
been before tiie public since 1689 at latest. If written by Shake- 
speare, it was written at the stage of intellectual development which 
produced Venus and Adonis and Lov^s Labour's Lost, 

In 1598 Francis Meres published a work entitled PdUadis 
Tamia, or Wifs Treasury, in which he pronounces that ' Shake- 
speare amonff y^ English is the most excellent in both kinds for 
ti[ie stage; tor comedy, witness his Gentlemen of Verona, his 
Errors, his Loue Labors Lost, his Loue Labours Wonne {AWs WeU), 
his Midsummer's Night Dreams, and his Merchant of Venice : for 
tragedy, his Richard the 2, Richard the 3, Henry the 4, King 
John, Titus Andronieus, and his Romeo and JulietJ The evidence 
afforded by this enumeration of Titus Andronieus with eleven other 
plays, all undoubtedly genuine, is thus summarily disposed of by 
Mr. Hallam : ' In criticism of all kinds we must acquire a dogged 
habit of resisting testimony, when res ipsa per se vodferatur to the 
contrary.* 

In applying this principle of criticism, somewhat dangerous in 
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its practical application, it behoyes us to listen with the utmost 
care to the voice in which rea ipsa speaks. 

Its accents, no doubt, sound differently in different ears, but 
certain notes are unmistakable. It may safely be stated (1) that 
scarcely a trace of Shakespeare is apparent in the first act, (2) that 
frequent evidences of a different heoid become discernible in the 
subsequent treatment of the principal characters. Was this the 
hand of Shakespeare, the Shc^espeare (be it remembered) not of 
Hamlet and Lear, but of Venus and Adonis ; the hand of JoJurnnes- 
fac4oium in his earliest attempts at dramatic adaptation t 

At the commencement of the second act the attention of the 
Shakespearian student is at once arrested by the opening lines of 
the speech of Aaron the Moor. His love, Tamora, Queen of the 
Ooths, has become Empress of Borne. 

Advanced above nale envy's threatening reach. 
As when the golaen sun salutes the mom, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the Zodiac in his glistering coach, 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills. 

From this image, borrowed from the dawn, Aaron digresses to 
the falconer's art : 

Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 
To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress, 
And mount her nitch, whom thou in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held. 

While Aaron thus soliloquises, the sons of Tamora come upon 
the scene, competitors for the love of Lavinia, the ill-staned 
daughter of Titus Andronicus. One of them, in justification of 
his design upon her, thus appeals to Aaron's personal experience 
in woodcraft : 

What, hast not thou full often struck a doe, 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper's nose ? 

Aaron, with imagination full of the incidents of a solemn 
hunting of the deer, suggests : 

My Lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 

There will the lovely Roman ladies troop : 

The forest walks are wide and spacious ; 

And many unfrequented plots tnere are 

Fitted by kind for rape and villany : 

Sinffle yovL thither then this dainty doe. 

Ana strike her home by force, if not by worda— iL 1. 118. 
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The hunting in hand was, as afterwards explained, a 'general 
hunting in this forest ' (iL 3. 59), with running hounds as well as 
crossbow and greyhounds. Accordingly, the stage direction, *A 
cry of hounds and horns winded in a peal,' follow these words of 
Andronicus : 

Tit. The hunt is up, the mom is bright and grey, 
The fields are fragrant and the woods are green : 
Uncouple here and let us make a bay. 
And wake the emperor and his lovely bride 
And rouse the prince, and ring a hunter's peal. 
That all the court may echo with the noise.— ii 2. 1. 

The Empress Tamora is then invited to see the sport : 

8(U. Madam, now shall ye see 

Our Roman hunting. 

Mare, I have dogs, mv lord, 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the chaise, 
And climb the niffhest promontory top. 

TU, And I nave horse will follow where the game 
Makes way, and run like swallows o'er the plain. 

But the Empress Tamora was intent on other thoughts : 

Tarn, My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'st thou sad. 
When everything doth make a gleeful boast f 
The birds diant melody on every bush. 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind 
And make a chequer'd shadow on the ground : 
Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit 
And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Rei>lyin£r shrillv to the well-tuned horns. 
As if a aouble hunt were heard at once, 
Let us sit down, and mark their yelping noise ; 
And, after conflict, such as was supposed 
The wandering prince and Bido once enjoy^^d, 
When with a happv storm they were surprised 
And curtained witn a counsel-keeping cave. 
We may each wreathed in the other's arms. 
Our pastimes done, possess a golden slumber ; 
Whiles hounds, and horns, and sweet melodious birds 
Be unto us as is a nurse's song 
Of lullaby to bring her babe asleep. — iL 3. 10. 

But Aaron, bent on the destruction of the Emperor's brother, 
Bassianus, is deaf to her advances; as was Adonis to Venus, 
when her imagination suggested the music of the cry : 
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Then do they spend their mouths : Echo replies, 
As if another cnase were in the skies. 

Fm. and Ad, 695, see ante, p. 175. 

Bassianus appearing on the scene, Aaron departs to mature 
his revenge. His parting admonition to Tamora — * be cross with 
him ' — is thus carried out : 

Boi, Who have we here ? Home's ro^l empress 
UnfumiflVd of her well-beseeming troop ? 
Or is it Dian, habited like her. 
Who hath abandoned her holy groves 
To see the general hunting in this forest ? 

Tom. Saucy controller of our private steps ! 

Had I the power that some say Dian had. 
Thy temples should be planted presently 
With horns, as was ActSBon's ; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs. 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 

The word 'drive,' puzzling to critics (one of whom suggests 
'thrive'), is to this day a technical term oi the hunting language, 
expressive of the eagerness and spirit of the hound. 

IVere long to tc^ tbe dull tsde of death and mutilation that 
follows, unrelieved, save here and there; as when one tells 
Andronicus that his unhappy daughter was found cruelly muti- 
lated: 

straying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer 
That hath received some unrecuring wound. 

and he replies with a play on words, familiar to the ear : 

TU, It was my deer ; and he that wounded her 

Hath hurt me more than had he kiU'd me dead. — ^iii. 1. 88. 

Or when he gives a lesson in shooting : 

TU. Sir boy, now let me see your archery ; 

Look ye draw home enough, and 'tis Uiere straight. — iv. 3. 8. 

As the dismal tale progresses these bright spots become fewer 
and fewer, and the fif ill act relapses into the dulness of the first, 
save for an instant when Aaron, with tbe villain's liking for the 
bear-garden, compares himself to 

As true a dog as ever fought at head. — v. 1. 102. 
The reader of the foregoing pages must have recognised in 
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these passages many touches of nature, already selected in these 
pages from the undoubted works of Shakespeare, as charactenstic 
of his handiwork. The general hunting ; the music of the bay ; 
the effect of echo mocking the hounds and doubling the chase 
(described in almost the same words as in Venus and Adonis); 
the ill-timed, but irresistible, pun on the word ' deer ' ; the images 
borrowed from country life; and finally the reminiscence of tiie 
stricken doe often borne cleanly by the keeper's nose : must it not 
be said of these, in the words borrowed by Hallam from Lucretius : 
res ipsa per $e voetferaiur f 

It may be asked, what induced Shakespeare to expend his 
time upon a ghastly tale of horrors, unredeemed before his touch 
by any passages of poetical beau^t Ben Jonson supplies the 
answer. It suited the taste of the age. There were old-fashioned 
playgoers, even a quarter of a century after its production, who 
would swear that it and Jeronimo were the best plays yet. In the 
cant of the present day, there was money in it ; and whether we 
like it or not, we must admit that this consideration had always 
weight in determining Shakespeare's choice. 

But there is another question to be asked. If Shakespeare 
had no part in the composition, what induced the editors to print 
it as his t The poorer the play, the less the temptation to foist it 
upon the public as Shakespeare's.' The deception would be less 
likely to succeed, and the danger of discrediting their collection 
would be considerable, especially in the case of an old and once 
popular piece, the authorship of which was as well known to Ben 
Jonson, to Leonard Digges, and to all persons interested in the 
drama, as to the editors themselves. 

The admission of Tiius Andranicus, or of any disputed play, 
into the Shakespearian canon decides no more than that Shake- 
speare had sufficient share in its composition to justify an editor 
in printing it in a collection of his works. For it must never be 
forgotten that Shakespeare was not only an author, but an appro- 
priator and adapter of plays, and that he was an adapter before he 
was an original author. In regard to this very play an ancient 
tradition has been recorded according to which it was the work of 
an unknown author, adapted by Sluikespeare, and tradition does 
not always lie. 

SHAKESPEARSra METHOD OF ADAPTATION 

We are fortunately not without means of becoming acquainted 
with the method by which he adapted such like plays to his use ; 
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knowledge which can be turned, as we shall see, to practical 
use. 

In The Taming of the Shrew we possess an adaptation and 
development, undoubtedly by Shakespeare, of an older play which 
is, no less certainly, the work of another hand. This latter is 
The Taming of a Shrew published in 1594, and reprinted by the 
Shakespeare Society in 1844 : an excellent and spirited comedy 
by an unknown author, which furnished ready to Shakespeare's 
hand the humours of the drunken Sly, and the leading idea and 
many of the details of his Katherine uid Petruchio scenes. 

Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew teems with allusions to 
sports, to horses and to their fifty diseasea These allusions are 
of two kinds. Some form part of the necessary action of the 
play. Of these the rudimentary germs may be found in the 
older play, but without the distinctively Shakespearian character- 
istics discernible in the ultimate development. Others are 
casual, self-suggested and independent of the plot. Hiese latter 
aref without exception confined to the work that is undoubtedly 
Shakespeare's. 

Thus, Petruchio's old groom — ^the 'ancient trusty pleasant 
servant' whom we know as Grumio — tells us that his master is 
ready to marry for money an old trot^ ' though she have as many 
diseases as two and fifty horses.' And when asked if the horses 
are ready he answers in stable language : ' Ay, Sir, they be ready, 
the oats have eaten the horses.' And stable language is not found 
only in the mouths of grooms, for we have already noted 
Lucentio's : ' Sir, give him head, I know hell prove a jade,' and 
BiondeUo's marvdlous catalogue of glanders, windgall, spavins, 
staggers, and half a dozen other ills that horse-fle^ is heir to. 
Petruchio's spaniel Troilus, his exclamation: '0 slow-wing'd turtle! 
shall a buzzard take thee t' and the falconer's cry of 'Jack, boy ! 
ho, boy I ' suggest that Petruchio knew what he was about when 
he took in hand to man a haggard. There is also the sporting 
talk in Lucentio's house of fowling coursing, and of the deer at 
bay, with Tranio's 'good swift simile, but somewhat currish,' 
when he said : 

Lucentio slipped me like his ffrevhound 
Which runs himself, and catches lor his master. — v. 2. 46-68. 

Not a trace of any of these allusions is to be found in the Taming 
of a Shrew, 

In the old play, as in Shakespeare's revised version, a lord 
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lehnmiiig from huntiiig discoyeis Sly lying drunk by the road- 
side. 

Here breake we off our banting for to-nigbt ; 

Capple um>e the bounds and let vs bie vs borne 

Ana bid toe huntsman see them meated well. 

For they have all deserved it well to-day. 

Shakeq)eare'8 version will be found anis, p. 77. Clowder is to 
be coupled, but Merryman, the embossed hound, is to be otherwise 
treated. In the old play all are to be alike coupled and all deserve 
their meat equally welL Shakespeare had ridden—or perhaps 
run — ^home too often with the hounds to be content with such 
colourless stuff*. He knew well that the master and his huntsmen 
wotdd dispute and finally quarrel over the performance of each 
particular hound. To hun, as to them, a pack did not mean so 
many couples of hounds and nothing more. It was an aggregate 
of individuals, whose several performances were deserving of as 
serious and detailed criticism as the successive speakers in a full- 
dress debate in the House of Commons. Silver, the lord observed, 
had 'made it good at the hedge comer, in the coldest fault' Bell- 
man, according to the huntsman, had cried upon it at the merest 
loss, and twice pick'd out the didlest scent. He was in truth the 
better dog. 'Thou art a fool,' rejoins the lord, who had his 
particular fancies; 'if Echo were as fleet I would esteem him 
worth a dozen such.' A better example could not be found of the 
difference between Shakespeare's notion of woodcraft and the 
compositions of contemporary dramatists on the rare occasions 
when they handled such matters. 

In the old play Sly is offered lusty steeds, more swift of pace 
than winged Pegasus : 

And if your Honour please to hunt the deere 
Your hounds stand r^uiie cuppled at the doore, 
Who in running will o'ertake the Bow 
And make the long breathde Tygre broken winded. 

This would never do : who ever heard of coupling hounds to be 
used in coursing, for this is meant by overtskking in runningt 
The greyhound in Tudor times had his collar, not his couple. And 
what about hawking t And so Shakespeare, with the echo of the 
bay sounding in his ears, re-wrote, after his fashion, the passage 
thus: 

Dost thou love hawking ? thou hast hawks will soar 
Above the morning lark : or wilt thou hunt Y 
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Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them. 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 
First Serv, Say wilt thou coarse ? Thy greyhounds are as swift 
As breathed stags, ay, fleeter than the roe. 

The author of the old play, though evidently no sportsman, 
knew, as every one of his day knew, that hawks were kept in 
mews, and that they were tamed by hunger. It was an obvious 
thought to compare the taming of a shrew by starvation to the 
discipline of the hawk. And this is the result : 

lie mew her up as men do mew their hawkes, 
And make her sentlie come vnto the lure. 
Were she as stubome and as full of strength 
As were the Thracian horse Alcides tamde, 
That King Egeus fed with flesh of men, 
Tet would I pull her downe and make her come, 
As hungry hawkes do flie vnto there lure. 

Now hawks are mewed up for moulting and not to teach them 
to come to the lure. It is in the manning of the haggard falcon, 
by watching and by hunger, and not in her mewing or in her 
training to Uie lure, that Shakespeare saw a true analogue to the 
taming of the shrew; so borrowing from the old writer an excellent 
idea, badly worked out^ he wrote : 

My falcon now is sharp and passing empty ; 
And till she stoop she must not be full-goiged 
For then she never looks upon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come and know her keeper's call ; 
That is, to watch her, as we watch those kites 
That bate, and beat, and will not be obedient. 

It has been already noted (anie^ p. 149) that this passage 
contains no lees than ten technical terms of art, and its falconry 
is approved as faultless by the latest writer upon the sport. 



KING EENBY 71 

With the knowledge thus acquired of Shakespeare's method 
as an adapter, I approach the question of the authorship of the 
three parts of Kiiig Henry VI. Passing by the first part, for the 
present, I find the second and third parts to be adaptations and 
developments of two older plays, which we fortunately poesess. 
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These are (1) The ftni part of the Contention betwixt the two 
famoue houeee of Yorke and Laneaeter (published in 1594 and 
reprinted by the Shakespeare Society in 1844) upon which the 
second part of King Henry VI. is founded ; and (2) The True 
Tragedie of Richard Duke of York (published and reprinted at 
the same dates) which was developed into the third part of 
Henry VL 

As regards these plays, the problem is more complicated than 
in the case of The Taming of the Shrew^ for although the work 
which appears for the first time in the edition of 1623 is un- 
doubtedly Shakespeare's, opinion is divided as to the authorship 
of the earlier plays : Johnson, Steevens, Knight, Schlegel, Tieck, 
Ulrici, Delius, Oechelhaiiser, and H. von Friesen being in &your 
of Shakespeare's authorship; and Malone, Collier, Dyce, Cour- 
tenay, Grervinus, Kreyssig, and the French critics in fovour of 
Greene's or Marlowe's authorship (Dowden, Shaktpere^ his Mind 
and Art). 

A comparison of these old dramas with the plays as printed 
in the Folio, discloses precisely the same process as that by which 
the comedy of 1594 was transmuted into The Taming of the S^irew. 
Certain passages are re-written and become instinct with life and 
racy of the soil. Vague or inaccurate allusions become truthful 
and striking, and some distinctively Shakespearian touches are 
added. 

In the First part of (he Contention Suffolk compared Duke 
Humphrey to a fox who must be killed to save the lamb : 

Let him die, in that he is a Foze, 
Lest that in liuing he offend vs more. 

Here is no hint of the laws of woodcraft which distinguished 
vermin like the fox from beasts of venery to whom fair law is 
allowed ; and so it was re-written : 

And do not stand on quillets how to slay him : 

Be it by gina, by snares, by subtlety. 

Sleeping or waking ; 'tis no matter how 

So he be dead. 2 Hen. VL iii 1. 257. 

It was part of the plot of the original drama that Duke 
Humphrey and Cardinal Beaufort should quarrel as they returned 
with the King and Queen from hawking. In the First part of the 
Contention the Queen has a hawk on her fist : 

Qiiaene. My lord, bow did your grace like this last flight? 
But as I cast her off the wind did rise, 
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And twas ten to one, old lone had not gone out. 
King, How wonderful the Lord's workes are on earth, 
Euen in these silly creatures of his hands ! 
Vncle Qloster, how hie your hawk did sore, 
And on a sodaine soust the Partridge downe 1 
Suffolk, No maruele, if it please your Maiestie, 

My Lord Protector's Hawke done towre so well ; 
He knowes his maister loues to he aloft. 

This was not to Shakespeare's mind. Partridge hawking 
might be good sport, but high-flying emulation is best illustrated 
by the ' mountey,' when a cast of haggard falcons are flown at the 
heron or mallaid, and not by the downward swoop of the falcon 
on the partridge. And so he re-wrote the passage thus : 

Quim, Believe me, lords, for flying at the brook, 

I saw not better sport these seven years' day : 
Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high ; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not cone out. 
King, But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 
And what a pitch she flew above the rest ! 
To see how God in all his creatures works ! 
Tea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 
Suffolk, No marvel, an it like your migesty. 

My lord protector's hawks do tower so well ; 
Thev know their master loves to be aloft 
Ana bears his thoughts above his falcon's pitch. 

Ibid, ii. 1. 1. 

In The True Tragedy, a scene being laid in a forest, two 
keepers enter with bows and arrows, one of whom says to his 
fellow : 

Kieper, Com^ let's take our stands vpon this hill, 

And by and by the deere wiU come this waie. 

These dull and lifeless lines sufficed to suggest to the adapter 
recollections and images, which were not present to the imagina- 
tion of the author. He saw, in his mind's eye, the thickgrown 
brake, the covert for the stand ; the laund across which the deer 
wiU come ; the woodman's art in ' culling the principal of all the 
deer ' ; and he wrote the lines printed at p. 226, concluding with 
a secret of woodcraft thus imparted : 

Sec. Keep, I'U stay above the hill, so both may shoot. 
Fird Keep, That cannot be ; the noise of thy cross-bow 
Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost 
Here stand we both, and aim we at the best. 

3 Hen, VI, iii. 1. 1. 
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The additions which we find in Hhe Fdio are no lesB charactei^ 
istic than Uie alterations. Among tiiese may be noted Queen 
Margaiefa companson of Edward and Bichard to 

a brace of greyhoonda 
Haring the fearful flying hare in sight, 
With fiery eyes sparkling for yery wnih. 

Ibid. lib. 189. 

In another passage, Bichard makes use of what we have learned 
to be a term of venery {anie^ p. 31), when he tdls difford that 
he has 'singled' him idone, and when he says to Warwick coming 
on the scene : 

Nay, Warwick, single out some other chase ; 

For I myself will hont this wolf to death. Ibid, ii 4. 12. 

In the old play Eleanor Dnchess of Gloucester simply makes 
her exit In the revised version Buckingham remarks : 

She's tickled now ; her fume needs no spurs, 

Shell gallop far enough to her destruction. S Hen. VL L 3. 154. 

Here we discern the horseman, as we detect the falconer in 
King Henry's desire that his wife might be revenged on 

that hateful duke, 
Whose haughty spirit winged with desire, 
Will cost my crown, and ID^e an empty eagle, 
Tire on the flesh of me, and of my son ! 3 Ehil VL i 1. 868. 

These alterations and additions closely resemble those which 
were introduced into The Taming of the Shrew. But when we 
compare the Histories in their older form with the play of 1594 
upon which that comedy was founded, a difference is at once 
perceived. We find in these Histories allusions of the qx>n- 
taneous and self-suggested kind, which we have noticed as con- 
stantiy occurring in the works of Shakespeare. You will find in 
The Taming of a Shrew no such reminiscences as the following : 

Neither the king, nor he that loues him best. 
The proudest burd that holds vp Lancaster, 
Dares stirre a wing, if Warwike shake his oeb. 

Trw Tragedie (3 Hen, VL I 1. 45). 

OUff. L L So strives the Woodoocke with the gin. 
NoHh. So doth the Cunnie (Ck>ney) struggle withe the net 

True TragSSe (3 Hen. VL L 4. 61). 
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Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neast, 
But will imagine how the bird came there, 
Although the kyte soare with vnbloodie beake. 

Firit part of the Oonierdum (2 Hm, VI. iii. 2. 192). 

So doues doe pecke the Bauen's piersingtallents. 

True Tragedie (3 Hen. VI. i. 4. 41). 

These passages, though few in number, are distinctly Shake- 
spearian, and tmlike the undoubted workmanship of either Greene 
or Marlowe. They support the conclusion that Shakespeare had 
some part, probably not a large one, in the older dramas, which 
he finally revised and altered, thus converting them into the 
second and third parts of Henry F/., as printed in the Folio. 
This conclusion accords with Greene's oft-quoted denunciation of 
Shakespeare, as an 'vpstart crow beautified with our feathers, 
that, with his Tygre^s heart wrapped in a player* b hyde^ supposes 
hee is able to bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you; 
and beeing an absolute Johannes-fac-totum, is in his owne conceit 
the onely Shake-scene in a Countrie.' The line here parodied : 

O tiger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hide 1 

occurs not only in 3 Hen. VI. i 4. 138, but in The True Tragedy. 
Greene's denunciation of Shakespeare would have no point unless 
he meant to convey that Johanne8-&e-totum foisted a ridiculous 
line of his own composition into a play which he had stolen. ' His 
angry allusion to Shakespeare's plagiarism is best explained,' says 
Hallam — I would suggest only explained — ' by supposing that he 
was himself concerned in the two old plays which had been con- 
verted into the second and third ports of Henry VV The 
superior workmanship of certain parts of the older Histories, com- 
pared with the acknowledged writings of Greene, has led some 
critics to assign these plays to Mcurlowe. But, great though 
Marlowe was as poet and master of the English language, he 
has left nothing behind him suggestive of capacity to write the 
Jack Cade scenes — more Shakespearian than Shakespeare's 
undoubted additions to the plays of which they form part. 

These historical dramas exhibit precisely the kind of patch- 
work which we should expect to find in Uie eariier handiwork 
of Johannes-fac-totum. * A vast number of early English dramas 
once acted with success, but never printed, have entirdy perished, 
nor is it improbable that there may have been among them some 
rifadvMmii by Shakespeare of plays in which Greene and his 
friends were largely concerned ' (Dyce, Accovad of R. Greene and 
hU Writings). 
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The firat part of Henry VI. ma j be shorUy dealt with. It was 
published as Shakespeare's in the Folio of 1623. No former 
edition is known, nor is there in existence any earlier drama from 
which it was adapted. Two opinions with regard to its author- 
ship deserve consideration. By some it is regarded as in no part 
the work of Shakespeare. Others believe that he had some share 
in its composition, assigning to him by general consent the scene 
in the Temple Garden, and certain portions in which Talbot plays 
a part If these parts are excepted, the play is absolutely barren 
of allusions of the kind with which we are dealing. In the 
Temple Gardens, however, we seem to meet with an old &iend in 
the person of Warwick : 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch ; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth . . . 
I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit ot judgment—ii. 4. 11. 

If Shakespeare had for the purposes of his trilogy of Henry VI. 
appropriated an old play, and did in truth alter it in certain 
important particulars, the editors of the Folio were certainly 
justified in printing it in their collections. Nay, they would be 
bound to do so, inasmuch as the History of King Henry YI. would 
not otherwise have been presented to their readers in the form in 
which Shakespeare would desire them to have it 



KING HENRY VIII. 

That Shakespeare had sufficient share in the authorship of 
Henry VIII to justify its inclusion in the Folio is generally 
admitted. The portions of the play attributed to him are : Act I. 
Scenes 1 & 2 ; Act II. Scenes 3 & 4 ; Act III. Scene 2 (in part) ; 
Act y. Scene 1. ' Mr. Spedding and Mr. Hickson (1850) inde- 
pendently arrived at identical results as to the division of parts 
between Fletcher and Shakespeare. Mr. Fleay (1874) has con- 
firmed the conclusions of Mr. Spedding (double endings forming 
in this instance his chief test); Professor Ingram hss further 
confirmed them by his weak-ending test, and Mr. Furnivall by 
the stopt-line test ' (Dowden, Shakspere, hie Mind and Art). 

In the first of these scenes we soon find ourselves in the com- 
pany of a sportsman in the person of Norfolk, who, when he 
would chide the impetuosity of Buckingliam, appeals to his expe- 
rience of horsemanship and woodcraft (ante, pp. 37, 43). The lan- 
guage is so characteristic of Shakespeare, and of him alone, that 
it points to the same conclusion as that to which Dr. Ingram is 
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led by the weak-ending, Mr. Spedding by the double-ending, and 
Mr. Fumiyall by the stopt-line test. In Act IH Scene 2, Surrey's 
allusion to the sport of daring larks is suggestive. Lord Sands's 
comparison of the !French courtiers to horses among whom ' the 
spavin or springhalt reign'd,' suggests that Shakespeare may 
have added some touches to the third scene of the first act. 
Otherwise the play is singularly barren in reminiscences of sport 
or of horsemanship. Thus the allusion test, while it fully justifies 
the inclusion of tiie play in the Folio, supports the conclusion 
that it is, in the main, Uie work of some dramatist whose mind 
was full of other thoughts than those which rose unbidden to the 
mind of Shakespeare. 

There is not one of the thirty-four plays included in the Folio 
which fails to yield specimens of the true Shakespearian allusion. 
The veins with which they are intersected are of varying degrees 
of richness. But the metal is the same throughout 

For instance, The Two OenUemen of Verona has been quoted 
but seldom, and yet even this play affords evidence that its author 
was concerned in the hunting of hares and the keeping of horses. 
To none but a sportsman wo^d the simple words ' Run boy, run ; 
run and seek him out' (iii 1. 189) suggest ' Soho, soho 1 ' followed 
by the inevitable play on the word hare; and who but a horse- 
master or farrier troubles himself about the bots, or would think of 
it as suggested by the phrase 'over boots in love't ^i 1. 24). 

It would of course be absurd to exclude any well-authenticated 
drama from the Shakespearian canon on ihe ground that it 
afforded no evidence of Shakespeare's sporting tastes. But the 
fact that no such drama is to be found in the Folio is of some 
importance in estimating the value of the test under consideration 
in these pages. 

PLAYS NOT INCLUDED IN THE FIRST FOLIO 

While the authority of the Folio wotdd be seriously shaken if 
it were shown that its editors, possessed of full knowledge, had 
included in it any spurious play, the same results would not follow 
from the establishment of the authenticity of a drama not included 
in their edition. If Mr. Spalding had rightly rejected 1 Henry VL 
and Titus Andronicus, he would have been justified in his conclu- 
sion : — * the editors then were unscrupulous and unfair as to the 
works which they inserted.' But the fair-minded reader will not, 
I think, adopt such a conclusion from the omission of Pericles from 
the first Folio and from the addition thereto of TroUus and Oressida 
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ftfter the table of contents was printed. In his opinion, the 
' whole conduct of these editors inspires distrust^ but their unac- 
knowledged omission of those two plays deprives them of all claim 
to our confidence ' {Letter on Auiharehip of Two Noble Kimmen), 

There are many conceiyable reasons for the omission from the 
Folio of a genuine play. One indeed is suggested by Mr. Spalding 
himself. The editors may have been unable to procure the manu- 
script. Their particularity in adding 7Voi7f<« Olid Or6«9u2a at the last 
moment, and at a sacrifice of tiie symmetry of their edition, so fax 
from proving them 'unscrupulous and unfair,' seems ratiier to 
indicate an earnest desire to make their collection as complete as 
circumstances would permit. Exclusion from the Folio is certainly 
prima faeie evidence of non-authenticity. But, in our ignorance 
of the circumstances connected with any particular play, it cannot 
be pushed so far as to amount to a pronouncement of the editors 
upon the authenticity of a piece which may have escaped their 
recollection, or, more probably, may have been, at the moment, im- 
possible of procurement. Any play, therefore, attributed to Shake- 
speare, though not included in the Folio, is a fair subject for the 
application of any test by which his workmanship may be 
discerned. 

Twelve dramas in all, not included in the Folio, have been 
either printed under Shakespeare's name, or otherwise attributed 
to him. The copies of the third folio, dated 1664, contain seven 
plays never before printed in folio, viz. : Perides; The London 
Prodigal; Thomae Lord Cromwell; Sir John OldeaeUe; The 
Puritan Widow; A Yorkshire Tragedy; and Loerine. In 1634 
a play entitied The Two NoUe Kinemen was published, and 
described as ' written by the memorable Worthies of their Time, 
Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William Shakespeare Gent' In 
addition to these, two plays published anonymously, Arden of 
Feversham (1592) and Edward IIL (1596) have been attributed to 
Shakespeare in whole or in part, and it has been suggested that 
he IB responsible for a play called Fair Em published anonymously 
in 1631, and for The Birth of Merlin, printed with the names of 
Shakespeare and Bowley in 1662. 

PERICLES 

Perides has been long since admitted to the canon by general 
consent, and is always printed among Shakespeare's works. 
* Whoever reads Perides with attention ' (Gervinus writes), * readily 
finds that all these scenes in which there is any naturalness in the 
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matter, or in which great passions are developed — especially the 
scenes in which Pericles and Marina act — stand forth with striking 
power from the poorness of the whole. Shakespeare's hand is here 
unmistakable.' Here it is also that we find the indications of 
his presence with which we are now concerned. It is Pericles who 
announces quite gratuitously so far as the action is concerned — his 
intention to mount him 

Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 

Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. — ii 1. 164. 

Of Marina it is said to the Lord Lysimachus, by one whose 
calling does not suggest familiarity with the language of the 
manage: 

My lord, she's not paced yet ; you must take some pains to work her 
to your manage. iv. 6. 67. 

And the parts of the play from which Pericles and Marina are 
absent are barren of reminiscences of this kind. 



A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY 

A Yorkshire Tragedy was one of four plays acted at the 
Globe on the same day under the name of AIVb One, It was 
founded upon a domestic murder recorded in Stowe's Chronicle 
(1604). The three other plays produced with it were not, 
apparently, thought worthy of publication. But A Yorkshire 
Tragedy was entered at Stationers' Hall and printed in 1608, 
with Shakespeare's name. 'This,' says Mr. Hallam, 'which 
wotdd be tiiought good evidence in most cases, must not 
be held conclusive' {Literature of Europe), This most careful 
critic expresses no opinion beyond the general statement that 
he cannot perceive the hand of Shakespeare in any of the 
anonymous tragedies. Mr. Collier, on the other hand^ writes: 
'The internal evidence, however, of Shakespeare's authorship is 
much stronger than the external, and there are some speeches 
which could scarcely have proceeded from any other pen' 
{History of Dramatic Poetry; see also Mr. Fleay's Chronicle of 
the English Drama), Most critics pronounce against the authen- 
ticity of the play; Malone professing himself unable to form a 
decided opinion. 

Here, then, is an instance in which the test which I have 
suggested may be usefully applied, and by the result of the appli- 
cation its practical value may be, in some degree, estimated. 
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The play consists of a single act In the first scene a servant 
arrives on horseback. 

Sam. . . Bo^, look yon walk m;^ horse with discretion. I have rid 
him simply ; I warrant his skin sticks to his back with very heat If 
he should catch cold and get the cough of the lungs, I were well 
served, were I not t 

The husband, the chief actor in the ghastly drama, has rained 
himself by gambling. 'That mortgage,' he tells his wife, 'sits 
like a sni^e upon mine inheritance, and makes me chew upon 
iron.' In his despair he kills his b^igared children and stabs his 
wife. As he escapes his horse falls. 

Him. O stumbling jade, the spavin overtake thee 1 
The fifty disMwes stop thee ! 
Oh, I am sorely braised I Plague founder thee I 
Thou runn'st at ease and pleasure. Heart of chance ! 
To throw me now, within a flight o* the town. 
In such plain even ground too I 'S foot a man 
May dice upon it^ and throw away the meadows, 
FUthy beast 1 

Who but Shakespeare would have compared the ruined owner 
of a mortgaged estate to a proud horse, fretfuUy champing and 
grinding has teeth upon an iron snaffle t In the spavin, and the 
fifty diseases of horseflesh, do we not again recognise his Roman 
hand t ' As many diseases as two and fifty horses ' ; such was the 
form this saying took in the mouth of Grumio. Can we wonder 
that the author of the stable directions for treatment of the hide- 
bound jade first achieved fame in the matter of the care of horses f 
The horse's skin cleaveth fast to his back, says Blundevill, ' when 
the horse after some great heat hath beene suffered to stand long 
in the raine or wet weather.' The passages collected by Mr. 
Collier are suggestive. So are certain verbal quibbles and 
obscurities in this play. But ' the fiifty diseases stop thee,' affords 
stronger evidence to my mind, and I confess to a considerable 
degree of satisfaction when I found that Shakespeare's authorship 
of this play is not only evidenced by passages of the kind which 
I have quoted, but supported by strong external evidence, and 
accepted on other grounds, by high authority. It is easy to 
understand why an unimportant one-act piece was either over- 
looked by the editors of the Folio, or deliberately excluded ^m 
a collection of Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 
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TfFO NOBLE KINSMEN 

That Shakespeare had some part in the composition of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen has, since the publication in 1833 of Mr. Spalding's 
letter upon the authorship of that play, been generally admitted by 
critics, but with graducdly increasing reluctance. Mr. Spalding, 
who was confident in his opinion when he published his letter in 
1833, was less decided in 1840; and in 1847 he wrote, <The 
question of Shakespeare's share in this play is really insoluble' 
{Edinburgh Review, July, 1847). In Professor Dowden's words, 
'The parts ascribed to him seem to grow less like his work in 
thought, feeling, and expression, as we, so to speak, live with 
them. The resemblance which at first impressed us so strongly 
seems to fade, or if it remains, to be at most something superficial' 
{Inirodudion to Shakespeare), Mr. Hallam also seems to have 
yielded a reluctant assent to Mr. Spalding's arguments. But still 
the assent has not been withdrawn, and a position held with 
varying degrees of confidence by Tennyson, Coleridge, Ingram, 
Spalding, Dyce, and Fumiyall can scarcely be regarded as in dis- 
pute. But an interesting question remains as to the nature and 
extent of Shakespeare's part in the work. Were the subject 
chosen, the plot devised, and portions of the play written by 
Shakespeare in collaboration with Fletcher 1 Or did Shakespeare 
operate upon the work of Fletcher, as we have seen him do with 
the originals of The Taming of the Shrew, Titus Andronieus, and 
Henry VI,, adding bits here and there, sometimes whole scenes, 
sometimes stray words or phrases 1 

The Two Noble Kinsmen is founded upon The Knights Tale of 
Chaucer. It is a dramatic representation of the well-known story 
of Palamon and Arcite, to which is added a poor underplot con- 
versant with the love and madness of the jailer's daughter. If it 
be in any part Shakespeare's work, it is the only play in which he 
was concerned containing nothing in poetic merit equal to several 
passages in the original work upon which it is founded. TroUus 
and Oressida is an indifierent play, founded upon the greatest of all 
poems. And yet we feel that there is something in Ulysses' speeches 
to Achilles (Act iii 3) beyond the powers even of Homer. The 
Knighfs Tale contains some noble passages. What can be finer, 
in its terrible truthfulness, than the line : ' We moste endure, this 
is the short and plain ' f And Arcite's dying speech unites pathos, 
nobility of sentiment, and beauty of expression, in no common 
degree. There is no passage in The Two Noble Kinsmen comparable 
to these, and notwithstanding all the praise that has been bestowed 
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on this play, notably by De Quinoey, who calls it 'perhaps the 
most superb work in the language/ I confess to sharing the feeling 
thos expressed by Dr. Ingram: 'In reading the (so-called) 
Shakespearian part of the play, I do not often find myself in 
contact with a mind of the first order' (Shakespeare Societies 
Transadiam, Part IL). 

Bat good or bad or indifferent^ is any part of the play the 
workmaoship of Shakespearef Let us see how res ipea loquitur. 
The story is a simple one. The two noble kinsmen, Palamon and 
Arcite, are nephews of Creon, Tyrant of Thebes, They become 
the prisoners of the hero Theseus, who, interruplang his marriage 
festhrities with Hippolyta, marches to Thebes in cnrder to avenge 
the barbarous treatment by Creon of the bodies of three Tanquished 
kings, whose widowed queens have moved his pity. Cast into 
prison, the kinsmen bewul their &te. 

Pal. O, nsvar 

Shall we two exerdaei like twins of honour. 
Our arms sgain, and feel our fiery horses 

like proud seas under us t 

To our Theban hounds 

That shook the aged forest with their echoes 
No more now must we hallow. 

Two NMi Ktntmen^ ii. 2. 17. 

Emilia, sister to Hippolyta, walking in the garden, is seen from 
the prison window by Palamon, who forthwith falls in love with 
her. His example is straightway followed by Ardte, each asserting 
his right to win her, if he may. Arcite is set at libeorty, at the suit 
of Pirithous, but banished the kingdom. He returns in humble 
disguise, and attracts the attention of Theseus at some country 
games by his skill in wrestling and running. Asked by Theseus 
of his conditions and habits, he claims 

A little of all noble qualities ; 

I could have kept a hawk, and well have hoUa'd 

To a deep cry of dogs. I dare not praiBe 

Mv feat m horsemanship, yet they that know me 

Would say it was my best piece ; last and greatest, 

I would he thought a soldier. Ibid, ii« 5. 10. 

He has the good fortune to be assigned by Pirithous as servant 
to Emilia. 

Pir. Ill see you f umish'd, and because you say 

Tou are a horseman, I must needs entreat you 
This afternoon to ride ; but tis a rough one. 
Are, I like him better, prince, I shall not then 

Freeze in my saddle. Ihid, iL 6. 44. 
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Emilia takes strong note of him, and, in his words, 

presents me with 
A hrace of horses ; two such steeds might well 
Be by a ^r of kin^ back'd, in a field 
That their crown's title tried. Ibid. iii. 1. 19. 

Meanwhile, Palamon has broken prison by the aid of the 
jailer's daughter, who loves him to distraction. The two noble 
kinsmen meet in a forest near Athens, and after some contention 
agree that their claims to Emilia must be settled in a mortal 
combat Horns are winded : 

Arc. Ton hear the horns 

Enter your mnsit, lest this match between's 

Be crossed or met 

Plainly spoken I 

Tet pardon me hard langoage ; when I spur 
My horse, I chide him not ; content and anger 
In me have bat one face. — ^ilL 1. 90. 

(The word 'mosit^ or muset^' used in Venus and Adonis [ante^ 
p. 174], is thus explained in Nares' Glossary : ' The opening in a 
fence or thicket^ tlurough which a hare, or other beast of sport, is 
accustomed to pass. Muset^ French.') 

There is some rather tedious by-play — ^in the course of which 
the jailer's daughter goes mad for love of Palamon — only necessary 
to be noted, inasmudi as it brings Theseus and his company into 
the forest^ hunting : 

Thes. This way the stag took. 

The schoolmaster Oerrold composes a hunting song, as did 
Holophemes : 

May the stag thou hunt'st stand long, 
And thy dogs be swift and strong, 
May they kill him without lets. 
And the ladies eat his dowsets. — ^iii 5. 154. 

Thereupon * wind horns ' and exeunt the compaiyr. 

(The word 'let ' has been explained, ante^ p. 48. The dowsets 
(testes) of the deer were esteemed a delicacy. Directions for serv- 
ing them are contained in John Bussel's Boke of Nurture^ drc, 
1460.) 

Palamon and Arcite meet, and exchange courtesies. Arcite 
recalls Palamon's prowess in the field on the day when the three 
kings felL 
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I never saw such valour ; when you charg'd 
Upon the left wing of the enemy, 
I sporr'd hard to come up, and under me 
I had a right good horse. 
PaL You had indeed 

A hri^t hay, I remember. — iii 6. 74. 

Afl they fight^ Theseua and his hunting party come up. Dis- 
daining to fly, they stand confessed — PaJiEmion and Arcite — and 
avow their love for Emilia, who, aided by the entreaties of 
Hippolyta and the generous Pirithous, dissuades Theseus, by whom 
they had been condemned to death. Finally it is decreed that they 
are to go to their own country, and return to Athens in a month^ 
attended each by three fair Imights, and do battle for the hand of 
Emilia, who is to be the victor's prize ; the vanquished to lose 
his head and all his friends. In the combat Arcite conquers, and 
Emilia, who professes herself unable to choose between two so 
noble suitors, abides the result Palamon has laid his head on 
the block when Pirithous enters, and tells the story of Arcite's 
death in the speech quoted at p. 247. Arcite lives long enough 
to transfer to Palamon the hand and affections of the accommo- 
dating EwiiH^ 

If throughout this play we fail to recognise the Shakespeare 
of Heaven (to borrow Hallam's phrase), there are many and 
certain traces of the Shakespeare of eami ; of Shakespeare the 
hunter, the falconer, and, above all, the horseman. Grerrold's 
hunlang song, 'The Theban hounds that shook the aged forest 
with ttieir echo'; Arcite's 'holla to a deep cry of dogs'; lus 
words to Palamon, ' Enter your musit ' ; Palamion's comparison of 
a fiery horse to a proud sea, swelling beneath the rider ; Arcite's 
preference of a rough horse — 'I shall not then freeze in my 
saddle'; his explanation why he uses no hard language— ' when 
I spur my horse I chide him not ' ; Palamon's recollection of ' the 
right good horse' ridden by his noble kinsman — 'A bright bay, I 
remember' ; — are all suggestive, inasmuch as they are thorou^y 
Shakespearian, and utterly unUke the workmanship of Fletdier. 
But as evidence of Shakespeare's handiwork their accumulated 
force is not greater than that of a single speech put into the mouth 
of Pirithous, and quoted at page 247. Critics have found in the 
defects as well as the merits of this passage unmistakable evi- 
dence of Shakespeare's handiwork. But they have failed to note 
its most distinctive characteristics, although the description of the 
horse reminded Mr. Spalding, in a general way, of passages in 
Ventu and Adonia, He thinks the speech bad, but undeniably 
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the work of Shakespeare. 'The whole manner of it is that of 
some of his long and over-laboured descriptions. It is full of 
illustration, infelicitous but not weak ; in involvement of sentence 
and hardness of phrase — no passage in this play comes so close to 
him.' This is all true. Other writers have manifested these 
qualities in a greater or less degree, but this speech is different in 
kind from any to be found in the works of any dramatist but 
Shakespeare. It is the narrative of a tragic event, the catastrophe of 
the play, from the point of view not of the dramatist, of the poet, or 
of the moralist, but of the practical horseman. The horse ridden 
by Arcite was hot — hot as fire. He had a cloud in his face: 
]^obarbus, as we have seen, thought a horse the worse for that 
(p. 246). Pirithous recalls that ' many will not buy his goodness 
with this note,' and, taught by the event, allows their superstition. 
The horse was utterly above himself. I cannot attempt by para- 
phrasing to spoil the description of the slow progression of a 
prancing bean-fed horse : 

Trottinff the stones of Athens, which the calkins 
Did ral£er tell than trample ; for the horse 
Would make his length a mile, if 't pleased his rider 
To put pride in him ; as he thus went counting 
The flinty pavement, dancing as 'twere to th' music 
His own noofs made. 

He is not really frightened at the spark, mark you, but after the 
fashion of an over-fresh horse makes some trifling occurrence 
the occasion of his misdoing : 

Took toy at this, and fell into what disorder 

His power could give his will. 

Then follows the catastrophe. His rider, knowing him to be 
* trained and of kind manage,' essays the discipline of the spur. 
But the horse has gone too far. He forgets school-doings. Pig- 
like he whines at ^e sharp rowel, which he frets at raUier thim 
any jot obeys. 

Had Arcite been 'disseated' by the 'boisterous and rough 
jadery ' that followed, or had he slipped off his horse (an opera- 
tion not easy with the saddle of the day) no serious harm would 
have ensued. But Arcite, like Lamond of Normandy, 'grew into 
his seat,' and his horse, plunge he never so wildly, could not 

Disroot his rider whence he grew, but that 
He kept him tween his legs. 

Finally, the brute rears, falls back on Arcite, who expires, having 
delivered a dying speech. 
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The lines of Chaucer which soggested this passage — for subtle 
insight into the nature of the horse and secrets of horsemanship, 
not to be equalled in the whole of literature— are simply these : 

Out of the ground a fury [oi, fire] infernal sterte 
From Pluto sent, at requeste of iSatume, 
For which his hors for fere gan to tume, 
And lepte aside and f oundred as he lepe ; 
And ere that Arcite may take any kene, 
He pij^t him on the pomel of hu heoL 
That m the place he lay as he were ded, 
HiB breat to-brosten with his sadel bow. 

Whatever we may think of the merits of The Two NotHe 
Kin$men^ of the description of Arcite's fall it must be said, ami 
ShakeMpeare^ and dioMug. 

This and the other passages which I have quoted are found for 
the most part in the portions of the play which critics have, on 
other grounds, attributed to the hand of Shakespeare. But here 
and there isolated passages occur, as they may be found in the 
Shakespearian additions to the older editions of The Taming of 
the Shrew and Hetvry VL They suggest that The Two NMe 
Kimrnen^ as we now have it, is not the result of collaboration 
between Fletcher and Shakespeare, but of a process similar to that 
which we have observed in the case of the plays referred to ; appro- 
priation, with or without the consent of the original author, and 
subsequent alterations and additions. 

'No intelligent reader of Loerine^ Mucedorue^ The London 
Prodigal, The Puritan, The Life and Death of Thomae OromweU, 
The History of Sir John Oldeaetle, Fair Em, The Birth of Meriin, 
can suppose that a single line was contributed to any one of these 
plays by Shakespeare. It is conceivable that touches from his 
hand may exist in A Torkehire Tragedy, and even in Arden of 
Fevereham. But the chance that this is actually the case is 
exceedingly smalL We may therefore set down King Edward IIL 
and The Two Noble Kinsmen as doubtful plays; the rest for 
which an idle claim has been made should be named pseudo- 
Shakespearian.' 

Thus writes Professor Dowden, in his Introduction to Shake- 
speare, This passage may well stand as a summaiy of the result, 
not only of the higher criticism, but of the matter-of-fact test 
suggested in these pages ; with certain unimportant modifications. 
In the case of The Two Noble Kinsmen and A Yorkshire Tragedy 
the only doubt of which this test admits is as to the extent of the 
part taken by Shakespeare in the composition of these plays. 
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The admission of Arden of FeversJiam into the list of doubtful 
jj^jB receives no encouragement whatever. The claims of 
lEdward III, are distinctly strengthened by Uie discovery of sudx 
passages as the following : 

Edw, What, are the stealing foxes fled and gone, 

Before we could uncouple at their beds ? 
fVar, They are, my liege, but, with a cheerful cry. 

Hot bounds, and nardy, chase them at the heels. 

Fly it a pitch above the soar of praise. 

What think'st thou that I did bid thee praise a horse ? 

Jemmy, my man, saddle my bonny black. 



As when the empty eagle flies, 
To satisfy his hungry griping maw. 

Thou, like a skittish and untamed colt, 
Dost start aside, and strike us with thy heels? 

And reins you with a mild and gentle bit 

Dare a falcon when she's in her flight. 
And ever after she'll be haggard-like. 

A nimble-jointed jennet 
As swift as ever got thou didst bestride. 

To die is all as common as to live : 

The one in choice, the other holds in chase. 

If I could hold dim death but at a bay. 

Of the plays rigidly excluded by Professor Dowden, I have 
examined Locrine, The Puritan^ The Life and Death of Thomas 
CframweUy The History of Sir John OldeagOe, and The Birth of 
Merlin, I found them, one and all, barren of results, until I 
reached The Birth of Merlin. I had not read very far imtil I 
beciune conscious of traces, faint and far between, but still notice- 
able, of the master's hand in the structure and style of certain 
passages. Those passages I refrain from quoting. I deal only 
with ^ta. Even were I disposed to discuss matters of opinion in 
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regard io style, I should be warned off by the knowledge that certain 
German critics have discovered in Loerine evidences of Shake- 
speare's handiwork, even at his best. It is, however, a ^t, that 
in The Birth of Merlin Cador thus addreased certain astoiushed 
priests: 'Why do you stand at gazef (see ante^ p. 32); that the 
words ' So ho, boy, so ' (ii 1), plunly suggest the same idea to a 
certain clown as tJiey did to Mercutio (ante^ p. 166) ; that Merlin's 
name suggests the inevitable pun : ' I do feel a fault of one side ; 
either it was that sparrowhawk, or a cast of Merlin's, for I find a 
covey of cardecus sprung out of my pocket ' (iv. 1), and again, 
in the same scene : 

Merl Why ask ve, gentlemen 1 My name is Merlin. 
Olovfn, Tea. ana a goshawk was his father, for ought we know ; 
for I am sure his mother was a windsucker. 

(The 'windsucker' was the kestrel, or windhover; used as a 
form of reproach, Nares' CRoeeary.) 

Moreover, Prince Uter Pendragon thus describes his attack 
on a castle : 

I have sent 
A cry of hounds as violent as hunger 
To break his stonv walls ; or, if they fail 
We'll send in wilafire to dislodge him thenoe, 
Or bum them all with flaming violence. iv. 6. 

The devil being addressed as ' hell-hound ' asks : 

What hound soe'er I be 
Fawning and sporting as I would with thee. 
Why should I not be strok'd and play'd withal ? v. 1. 

And the Prince thus describes his amasement at sight of 
Artesia : 

For having overtook her ; 
As I have seen a forward blood-hound strip 
The swifter of the cry, ready to seize 
His wished hopes, upon the sudden view. 
Struck with astonishment at his arrived prey, 
Instead of seizure stands at fearful bay. ii 1. 

These passages are not in the manner of the ordinary Eliza- 
bethan playwright, and they suggest the possibility that tiiis play 
is one of those in the revision and production of which Shkke- 
speare may have taken some part. Even if this were so we have 
no cause of complaint with the editors of the Folio on the groimd 
of its exclusion from their collection, for his share in the author- 
ship was probably a small one. 
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The evidence suggested by these pages may not commend itself 
to all minds as of the same degree of weight. But, so far as it goes, 
it tends in the direction of acquitting Masters Heminge and 
Condell of the rank o£fence of palming upon the public as the work 
of Shakespeare productions which they knew to be spurious. If 
the general result is to credit the editors of the Folio with an 
honest endeavour to make their collection as complete as might 
be, the question of their truthfulness in professing to have made 
use of the true original copies may be approached without suspicion. 
Tins profession may be challenged, but it is entitled to the respect- 
ful hearing commonly accorded to the testimony of a witness, who, 
having been assailed as perjured, and subjected to searching 
cross-examination, has passed through the ordeal unscathed. If 
the editors of the Folio are truth-tellmg in the matter of the Canon, 
there is no reason to suspect them of lying with r^;ard to the 
Text. 

Now there is one feature which the true original copy of a play 
of Shakespeare's could scarcely fail to possess. It may have been 
ill-written, and not easily decipherable by printer or copyist. Its 
grammar may have been uncertain, its chronology inexact, its 
geography faulty, and its metaphors occasionally mixed. But in 
the matter of woodcraft, veneiy, and horsemanship, its language 
was beyond all doubt absolutely correct. A term of art misused 
in the Folio, and rightly applied in a quarto, would supply a piece 
of evidence worthy of being submitted to a literary jury, and an 
accumulation of such instances might be the foundation of a high 
degree of probability. 

It is impossible to cite any such instance. Furthermore, 
several passages have been noted in the foregoing pages where 
the copyist for a quarto, through ignorance or inattention, appears 
to have missed the point of some characteristic allusion preserved 
in the Folia And they contain a greater ntunber of instances, 
scarcely less significant, where some word or phrase of the Folio, 
condemned by critics as hopelessly corrupt, has been rescued from 
the hands of the common emendator ; or where some comparatively 
meaningless expression is suddenly clothed with beauty and sig- 
nificance in the light thrown upon it by some long-forgotten sport 
Take, for example, in Oariolanuiy the serving-man's description 
of war as ' spritely walking, audible, and full of vent ' (p. 52). So 
long as these words were unintelligible, the copy in which they 
appeared might fairly be suspected as unauthentic. But the dis- 
covery that ' vent ' was a term of art in use among sportsmen at 
once converts apparent nonsense into a lively and characteristic 
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image. Again, when it is said of Malyolio ' Sowter will ciy upon't 
for all this, thou^ it be as nmk as a fox,' an apparently insensible 
speech gains significance when it is brought home to ns that Sowter 
is not a Leicestoshire foxhound, but an Kizabethan running-hound, 
in punmt of the ^vourite quany of tiiie day — tiie hare— foiled by 
the rank scent of the vermin fox (p. 48). 

For instance, we have seen how completely the gentle crafts of 
the falconer and the astringer, witiii their needful terms of art^ have 
fallen into oUivion, together with all knowledge (d the sex of tiie 
noble falcon, and of the diffsring nature and habits of the long- 
winged falcon and short-winged hawk. A revival of this learning 
not only illustrates, but justifies certain obscure passages and 
readings. The bating of the estridge or goshawk is an image which 
none but a practical astringer would be likely to employ, but it 
makes sense out of a passage in the Folio which, as implied by 
critics to the ostrich, is unmeaning as it stands, and absurd as 
commonly amended (p. 150) ; and the rec(^;nition of this long-for- 
gotten astringer, who bore to the estridge the same relation as the 
falconer to the fdcon, rescues from excision or emendation the stage 
direction, 'Enter a gentle astringer,' clothing it with a special 
significance in its application to the Court of l^mnce (p. 140). 

In the instances in which it has been possible to compare the 
readings of the Folio and of a quarto, where a term of art of wood- 
craft, falconry, or horsemanship was concerned, I have generally 
found the text of the Folio to be more in accordance with the 
language of ancient writers upon the mysteries of sport than either 
the readings of a quarto or the conjectural alterations of critics. 
From the nature of the case these instances could not be enected 
to be numerous. The evidence, however, which they afford gains 
significance from the circumstance that no single instance to the 
contrary has presented itself in the course of my research. 

It was by the accumulation of instances in support of the 
authenticity of the Folio which was presented by passages collected 
with a very different purpose, that I was led to examine the evidence 
forthcoming on the one side and on the other. I found the investi- 
gation to present a repetition of a very old story, with which judges 
are better acquainted than are literary critics, although it is 
deserving of equal attention on the part of both. It is the conflict 
between, on the one hand, evidence of matters of fact, which I will 
call Testimony, and Opinion on the other hand, known in courts of 
justice as Expert Evidence. I have already collected some of the 
positive testimony in support of the assertions of the editors of the 
Folio. Their case depends upon matters of fact ; such as the action 
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or non-action of the editors and the testimony of their contem- 
poraries, viewed in the light of surrounding circumstances, and of 
the several degrees of knowledge which the various witnesses 
possessed. It is encountered mainly by criticism, that is to say, by 
Opinion, or expert evidence. 

Now it would be unwise to particularise at one's leisure, in its 
application to expert witnesses, the general condemnation passed 
by King David in his haste upon mankind generally; and all 
temptation in that direction must be steadily resisted. Expert 
evidence is generally worthless, not because the witness forswears 
himself, but because the particular matter which he proves — his 
individual opinion — is commonly of little value. It is valueless, 
because it affords an unsafe foundation for action; and its insecurity 
arises from the ^t that an equally positive opinion on the other 
side is generally obtainable in regard to any really doubtful matter; 
that is to say, precisely where trustworthy guidance is needed. 

It seems to me that the worthlessness of Opinion as compared 
with Testimony is being slowly but surely discovered by critics. 
This tendency is sometimes described as a growing preference for 
the historical method. The most casual student of the Homeric 
question cannot but have observed the rehabilitation of the Testi- 
mony of tradition and r^utation, and the rejection of the Opinion 
of clever experts, whose powers of estimating the value of evidence 
may be gauged by the fact that they deem it more in accordance 
wi& probability that Greece should have produced, at about the 
same period, some twenty ballad-mongers in genius surpassing the 
rest of mankind, than that there should have been one Homer. 
The same tendency is discernible in the contest that rages around 
the question of the authenticity of the books of the New Testament 
Dr. Salmon, in his Historieal Introduction to ih$ New Testament^ 
notes the successive abandonment by destructive criticism of posi- 
tions which were once held to be impregnable, but which, being 
based upon expert evidence, proved untenable when assailed by 
the force of Testimony and by evidence of positive fact 

Suppose, then, a verdict to be f oimd in support of the testimony 
of Masters Heminge and Condell, what ou^t to be the result, 
beyond the vindication of their character for honesty and truthful- 
ness t Not certainly blind and obstinate adherence to the readings 
of the Folio, and summary or indiscriminate rejection of the 
quarto& 

It must never be foigotten that not one of the copies in the 
possession of Heminge and Condell, true original though it may 
have been, had been either written or revised by its author with a 
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view io publicaiion. These copies were provided and kept for the 
use of Uie theatre. They were, in all probability, revised and 
altered from time to time, from considerations, not of literary 
perfection, but of theatrical expediency. So long as Shakespeare 
was connected with the theatre, changes in his plays were probably 
made by him. But in the interval between his retirement about 
the year 1600 and the publication of the Folio in 1623, we have no 
security that the true originals were unprofaned by other hands. 
These considerations explain many things that would otherwise be 
unintelligible. Certain of the quartos contain passages, undoubt- 
edly Shakespeare's, which are not to be found in the Folio. Where 
this is the case, we may reasonably conclude that the stolen manu- 
script was surreptitiously copied before the revision of the true 
ori^^naL Some, at all events, of these passages, even though 
excised by ShaJcespeare himself for acting purposes, woiUd 
probably have been restored, had he as the ' executor of his own 
writings ' revised them for the press. For all such passages the 
quartos are our only authority. 

Furthermore, the quartos, though denounced by Heminge and 
Condell as stolen, surreptitious, maimed and deformed, are not 
denied to be copies. The quarto of one play only (King Henry F.) 
appears to have been made up from notes taken during the per- 
formance at the theatre. The practice of begging, borrowing, or 
stealing acting copies of popular dramas appears to have been a 
common one. In an old pamphlet by Nadi, called Lenten Stmf 
with the PrayH of the Bed Herring (1599), the author assures us 
that in a play of his called The Ide of Dogs, ^foure acts without 
his consent or the leaste guesse of his drift or scope were supplied 
by the players.' Mr. Farmer, in a note to Inz Eeeay on t?ie Learn- 
ing of Shakepeare, writes : ' YHien a poet was connected with a 
particular playhouse, he constantly sold his writings to the com- 
pany, and it was their interest to keep them from a number of 
rivaJs. A favourite piece, as Heywood informs us, only got into 
print when it was copied by the ear, " for a double sale would 
bring on a suspicion of honestie.'' ' 

It must be remembered, in &vour of the quartos, that the 
setters-f orth of these editions, however dishonestly the copies may 
have been come by, would be led by self-interested motives to 
make their edition as perfect as might be ; and that the editors of 
the Folio might, in perfect good faith, exaggerate the maiming 
and deforming of copies, which they knew to be stolen and surrep- 
titious, and which they probably did not go to the trouble of 
collating with the true originals. 
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But there were insuperable difficulties in the way of the 
printers of the quartos, strove they never so earnestly after truth- 
fulness. The experience of every lawyer tells him how little 
reliance can be placed on an uncompared copy of a draft, be it the 
original ever so legibly written. Add the elements of haste and 
concealment, consequent on the patching together of acting parts 
obtained from different players, and the defects of the quartos are 
fully accounted for. 

I am not without hope that some Shakespearian scholar, fully 
equipped for the task, may yet, by judicious use of Folio, of quarto, 
and d the labours of countless emendators, give to the world what 
will be at once the ideal and the real Shakespeare : the nearest 
possible approach to the true originaL 

The order of its development may be thus tentatively suggested. 
Take Mr. Lionel Booth's accurate reprint of the Folio. Trust no 
text^ received or otherwise, notwithstanding professions of ad- 
herence to the Folio. The trail of the quarto is over them all 
Why even in Mr. Grant White's HanMf as well as in the Globe 
and Cambridge editions, Lamond, the perfect horseman, grows tm^o, 
not iniOf Mb seat (see (mte^ p. 284). Modernise the spelling, and 
correct obvious misprints^ Supply, where needful, dramaUs 
pereancB^ division into acts and scenes, adopting (for convenience) 
those in the Olobe edition, but restoring certain characteristic stage 
directions. Add from the quartos the passages omitted from the 
Folio. But include the additions in brackets, thus restoring what 
was, in all probability, Shakespeare's handiwork, and, at the same 
time, informing the reader of the subsequent excision of the 



When so much of the task has been performed, the result will 
be a text containing many words wholly unintelligible, and many 
passages obviously corrupt. The critic must therefore gird himself 
for the needful task of emendation. And here all that he requires 
is the possession of two things : a judgment^ critical in the 
etymological sense of the term, that is to say, capable of discern- 
ing ; and a copy of The Cambridge Shakespeare^ in the notes to 
which he will find an exhaustive collection of various readings and 
coigectural emendations. 

In the use of these materials he will lay down for his guidance 
certain general principles. He will not condemn a passage 
because it violates rules of grammar, as they are now observed ; 
for Shakespeare's grammar is not our grammar, as the student of 
Mr. Abbott's work, so entitled, may learn. Nor will he amend it 
because the exuberance of Shakespeare's fancy leads him into a 
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confusion of metaphors, which in the case of one of my fellow- 
countrymen would be called a bull ; as where Hamlet speaks of 
taking up arms against a sea of troubles. If the words are in- 
telligible he will let them stand. The fact that they were printed 
in the Folio affords a better assurance that they are the very words 
written by Shakespeare than any amount of ingenuity on the 
part of the emendator. If they make nonsense, and if a quarto 
edition exists, he will turn to it; for the copier, though never 
00 dishonest or surreptitious, may have avoided an error into 
which the printer of tiie Folio has fallen. For example, the King 
of Denmark says of the French that they * ran well on horseback.' 
For tiuB unmeaning 'ran ' Theobald read 'can,' and an ingenious 
conjecture is converted into certainty when we find ' can ' in the 
quarto. Again, in the passage quoted (p. 291) descriptive of the 
reckless riding of a runaway, the Folio reads thus : 

With that he gave his able horse the head. 
And, bending forward, struck his able heels 
Agunst the panting sides of his poor jade. 

2 Ifm. IT. i 1. 43. 

The repetition of the word ' able ' Ib an obvious error of a kind 
not uncommon in writing or copying, into which most of us have 
occasionally fallen. But what is the right wordi The answer is 
at once supplied by the quarto, and 'armed' is with absolute 
certainty introduced into the text 

But in the greater nimiber of cases a quarto— if there be 
one — gives no assistance, and the editor ii left to the guidance of 
his critical verifying ^ulty. He must disUngmsh as best he can 
between the reasonably certain and the merdy probable emenda- 
tion. The former he will unhesitatingly introduce into the text. 
The latter, be it never so attractive, must be ruthlessly relegated to 
a foot-note — the corrupt portion of the text being either obelised 
or printed in italics. In deciding between the certain and the 
probable, the trained critical faculty of the expert will have regard 
to the genera] consent of editors ; quod $emper^ quod vhique^ quod 
db oinidbuB, 

From wanton emendations — ^by which I mean those introduced 
for the purpose of improving sense, not of correcting nonsense — 
he wOl rigidly abstain, be their authors ever so eminent. Of 
this class are Pope's correction of 'south' for 'sound' in the 
lines: 

It came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and givmg odour ; 
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and Scott's suggested substitution of ' cud ' for ' food ' in the 
passage : 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 

Emendations, however, of this class need cause him no care, 
for they have been by the Cambridge editors one and all excluded 
from the text, and relegated to foot-notes. 

He will have more trouble with coi\jectural readings of another 
kind, where the Folio is corrupt and the emendation more or less 
plausible. How, for example, ought he to deal with the following 
case f It may be a shock to the non-critical lover of Shakespeare 
to learn that the oft-quoted phrase in Mistress Pistol's account of 
the death of Falstaf^ *a' babbled of green fields,' was never 
fathered on Shakespeare until the last century, when Theobald, 
by a famous emendation, made sense of the Folio's nonsense: 
' his Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, and a Table of greene fields.' 
The conjecture was brilliant, and the words are so poetical that 
they have passed into literature, and are repeated as an isolated 
expression, to be treasured for its own sake, apart from any con- 
sideration of dramatic propriety. The liteorary quality of this 
phrase, so far from recommending it, seems to tell against its 
acceptance as a certain emendation ; for the words which we are 
accustomed to hear from the lips of Mistress Pistol, formerly 
Quickly, are of a more homely, if not of a coarser kind. The 
conjecture 'and a' talked of green fields' (possibly written *and 
a' talke ') involves less change, and has the advantage (regarded 
as an emendation) of being more in the speaker's ordinary style. 
This is a case in which a quarto may be fairly appealed to. 

The quarto of King Henry V, was (as has been observed) 
printed from notes taken during the pe^ormance. This is how 
Mrs. Quickly's speech was taken down : 

His nose was as sharpe as a pen : 
For when I saw him fumble with the sheetes 
And talk of floures, and smile vpo his fingers ends 
I knew there was no way but one. 

The word 'talk' somehow caught the copyist's ear, and he 
mixed it up with the Folio's ' play with flowers.' It is hard to 
suppose that such a striking expression as Theobald's — the most 
noteworthy in the whole passage — ^would have altogether eluded 
his grasp. Now in this, and in similar cases, the editor, I venture 
to suggest^ best discharges his duties by obelising or italicising 
the corrupt word or passage, and giving the reader in a foot-note 
his choice of coigectural emendations. The passages so marked 
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would be but few. The text would not be marred, while the 
reader would be fairly dealt with. If I quote ' Tibbald ' admir- 
ingly, I prefer to do so wittingly, having been afforded reasonable 
means of discerning between him and Shakespeare. 

In this part of the labour there is little in the work of the 
Cambridge editors of which even the most conaervative of critics 
can complain. Had only their labours been expended upon the 
true originals, the result would not have fallen short of the 
Ideal Shakespeare. There is, unhappily, much virtue in that ' if.' 
In the play of Hamlet alone, the Ohhe edition, founded on the 
labours of the Cambridge editors, departs from the Folio in favour 
of the quarto in some eighty passages, exclusive of corrections of 
spelling and punctuation. The variance in many instances is 
unimportant But to my mind the exact words in which Shake- 
speare embodied his greatest thoughts are of even stronger interest 
than the precise manner in which his grandfather spelled his 
name, or, indeed, than any of the miscellaneous ii^ormation 
collected — in default of better — by the pious labours of many 
generations. 

Each of the great English Universities has given its name to 
an edition of Shakespeare. The Cambridge Shakespeare is 
familiar to the readers of these pages. The Oxford Shakespeare 
was edited by Mr. Craig, a graduate of the University of Dublin. 
Excellent editions both, but one thing they lack — they are neither 
of them based upon the Folio. It remains for the University of 
Malone and Monck Mason in the last century, and of Ingram and 
Dowden in the present, by restoring to the world the True Originals 
purged of their original imperfections, to realise in the Dublin 
edition the Ideal Shakespeare. 
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THE AUTHORITT OP THB PIB8T FOLIO 

I HAVB set forth in this note brief references to the instances noted 
in the text in which the authority of the First Folio has been sup- 
ported against quarto, critic, or emendator, as the result of an 
inquiry into the sports and pastimes which were present to the 
mind of the writer. No instance has been found where a contrary 
result has followed. These instances are arranged in the order in 
which they are noticed in the text, r^ardless of their relative 
significance. 

Page 31. Arts-man preambulate, we shall be tingled from the 
barbarous. Lcw^s L, L, v. 1. 86. 

To * single' is a term of art, explained in TTie Noble Arte, prob- 
ably unknown to the copyist of the quarto. There is no reason 
why the Cambridge editors, and the Olohe Shakespeare, should 
reject the accurate text of the Folio for the immeaning singuUd of 
the quarto. 

Page 48. Sowter will cry upon't for all this, ihwgh it he as rank as a 
fox. Tvfelfih Night, ii 6. 130. 

Many commentators have applied themselves to this passage, 
which Hanmer would amend by substituting be^tU for be. Their 
difficulties would have been removed, and an apparently insensible 
speech would have gained significance, if they had realised that 
Sowter is not a Leicestershire foxhound, but an Elizabethan run- 
ning-hound, in pursuit of the favourite quarry of the day — the 
hare — ^foiled by the ' rank ' scent of the vermin fox. 

Page 50. You hunt counter; hence avaunt 

2 Hen. IV. i. 2. 100. 

The words so printed in the Folio form together a term of art 
in venery. This point is missed when the quarto, followed by 
the Cambridge editon, prints the words thus : hunt couter. 

851 
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Page 53. Let me have war, say I ; it exceeds peace as far as day does 
night ; its spritdy walking, audible and full of vent. 

CorioL iv. 5. 236. 

Professor Baynes's discovery that vent was a term of art, signify- 
ing seentf at once explained the words sprUely walking, audible, as 
applied to a hound full of vent, and displaced Pope's emendation, 
retained by the Olobe and Cambridge editors, tpritely, waking. 

Page 53. Since he came 

With what encounter so uncurrent I 
Have itramdd to appear thus. 

fFinter^s Tale, iii. 2. 49. 

If Dr. Johnson and Mr. Collier had understood the meaning of 
the word drained as used in The Noble Arte, they would not have 
perverted the text of the Folio by reading strayed, or have I been 
stained. 

Page 63. Here wast thou baVd, brave hart ; 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand 
Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy kthe, 

Jul CcBS, iii 1. 204. 

Theobald and Collier would not have altered the reading of the 
Folio to death if they had known what letJie meant to a hunter 
at the death of the hart. 

Page 80. Imitari is nothing; so doth the hound his master, the 
tir^ hor$$ Ids rider. Lovt^s L, L, iv. 2. 129. 

The reader of Markham's chapter ' Of Tyred Horses ' could not 
have misunderstood Shakespeare's meaning so completely as to read 
with Mr. Grant White, Hired horee, and to have missed, with the 
commentators, a favourite idea of the writer. 

Page 140. Enter a gentle aiArimger. 

AWi WM, V. 1. 7. Siagt directum. 

Hopelessly corrupt the Folio appeared to critics who did not 
know that aetringer was a term as well known as falconer to 
Shakespeare and his readers. The more prudent omit the direc- 
tion. Bowe's coigecture, ' Eater a gentleman,' is adopted by the 
Globe and Cambridge editions. The point of assigning an aetringer 
of gentle birth to the French Court is explained in the text 

Page 150. All plumed like estridgei that with the wind 
Batsd, like eagles having lately bathed. 

1 Hm. VI. iv. L 9a 

This passage, obelised in the Globe edition, was unintelligil^e so 
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long as it was referred to the ostrich; the knowledge that the 
bcUing of the estridge, or goshawk, was an idea as familiar to 
Shakespeare as was her trainer the AsMnger^ gentle or simple, 
makes it dear. 

Page 168. We eoUd them [the players] on the way, and hither are 
they coming. Hamlet^ ii. 8. 330. 

In coursing language a hare outstripping his competitor is said 
to have coted him. ThiB, if known, would have rendered it need- 
less for emendators to suggest accosted (Bowe), quoted (Capell), or 
eecoted (Staunton). 

Page 170. What wilt thou he 

When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy ease. 

Twelfth Night, v. 1. 167. 

On thy /(K^a was suggested hy Sir Frederick Madden ; upon thee 
by Knightly. Here the Cambridge editors retain the reading of 
the Folio, explaining that they do so on being satisfied that case 
was a sportsman's term for skin. (Note XV., ed. 1894.) 

Page 171. Ill warrant well unkennel the fox. Let me stop this way 
first Pocking the door]^ So now uncape. Merry Wives, iii 3. 172. 

I had satisfaction in ascribing the explanation of this passage to 
my kinsman, Mr. Monck Mason, on Irish sportsman as well as a 
Shakespearian critic. 

Page 195. This outward-sainted deputy 

Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i' the head and follies doth enmew 
As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a deviL 

f MeasmefoT M, iii. 1. 89. 

For the enmew of the Folio, Dr. Schmitt and Professor Bayues 
read enew, a correction shown to be imnecessary and inept by a 
reference to the use of the term enmew in falconry. 

Page 266. And Duncan's horses — a thing most Strang and certain — 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their roes 
Tum'd wild in nature. Macbeth, ii 4. 14. 

Theobald, Johnson, and Steevens are at pains to amend the 
Folio by reading minions of the race, explained by Steevens to 
mean ' the favourite horses on the race-ground,' a labour which 
they would have been saved if they had understood the use of the 
word 'race' in its application to horses, as the term was under- 
stood by Shakespeare in common with the writers on horsemanship 
of his day. 
2a 
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A siinilar misunderstanding of the word race would not have 
occnired in the following passage : 

Then can no horse with mj desire keep pace ; 

Therefore desire, of perf ecrst love being made, 

Shall neigh, no dull nesh in his fiery race. Scnnd IL 

Malone, followed by the Cambridge editors, isolated by hyphens 
the words no duU fleshy missing the point of the passage. Mr. 
George Wyndham, in his interesting edition of the Sonnets, 
adopts the explanation of this passage which will be found in 
the text 

Page 257. The king is come, deal mildly with his youth, 

For young hot colts being raged do rage the more. 

Bi3MrdILu.l.e9. 

Eleven emendators have substituted various conjectures for 
the word raged; amongst others, rein*d^ urg^dy chafd^ eurb'd. 
The quibble on the word rage was lost upon one who did not 
understand the old-world application of the word rage to a young 
colt 

Page 268. Ay that's a eoU indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of 
his horse ; and he makes it a great appropriation to his own ^pod parts 
that he can shoe him himself. Merck, of Ven, l 2. 42. 

Pope's sneer would have been justified if Theobald's emendation 
of the Folio by reading doU for coU was a fair specimen of his 
work as emendator. 

Page 260. Those Time aiMa withal 

Ae you L. J. iii 2. 829. 

Hunter substitutes trot for amble throughout this passage, and 
vice vered. The accuracy of the Folio and its significance are made 
apparent when the hard trot of the Elizabethan horse is compared 
with the easy pace of the amble. 

Page 261. Three times to-day mv foot-cloth horse did stumble 
And started, when he look'd upon the Tower. 

Ridk IIL iiL 4. 8a 

There seems to be no reason why the started of the Folio, an 
appropriate word, should be rejected by the Globe and Cambridge 
editors for the less appropriate startled. 

Page 264. Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose chase, I have done. 

Rom, and Jul iL 4. 73. 

A very slight acquaintance with old-world sport would have 
saved Grey from amending the Folio by reading toild goat. 
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Fftge 284. He ^w into his seat ; 

And to sach wondrous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been incorpeed and demi-natured 

With the brave beast HcmUt^ iv. 7. 86. 

The reading of a quarto, unto his seat^ followed by the Cam- 
bridge edition, was noted in the former edition as an error of a 
copyist, incapable of appreciating the vigour and truth of the 
ori^naL Mr. Aldis Wright in support of the authorship of this 
quarto remarks that it supplies fourteen lines, tmquestionably 
Shakespeare's (68-81), which were omitted in the Folio, and that 
it is admittedly correct in substituting ran for can in line 84, and 
ttoo months since for two numtJis hence in line 82. He pointo out 
that " in Shakespeare idiom grow^ when used in this metaphorical 
sense, is elsewhere always followed by to. So in AWs WeU^ ii. 1. 36, 
* I grow to you.' " That the quarto editions are often of value in 
correcting errors and supplying defects of the Folio is fully 
admitted in the preceding note (pp. 345-350). But here there is 
no error calling for correction. Neither, indeed, would there have 
been room for correction if unto had been the raiding of the Folio, 
notwithstanding the temptation presented by a passage in the part 
of Two Noble Kinsmen which is generally accepted as the work of 
Shakespeare, in which Arcite, preferring a rough horse, gives as 
a reason ' I shall not then freeze in my saddle ' (v. p. 336), words 
which would be naturally written by one who had described a 
perfect horseman as growing into his seat. 

Page 290. I was not made a horse ; 

And yet I bear a burden like an ass, 
Spwr-gaUed and tired by jauncing Bolingbroke. 

iSch. II. V. 5. 92. 
The adoption by the Cambridge editors from a quarto of the 
reading spurred galTd is noted in tiie text as a typical instance of 
systematic preference of quarto to Folio, at the price of the sacrifice 
of a well-known term of art. 

Page 294. Ni^er [neere, F.] l^ged before. 

Tarn, of Shrew, iiL 2. 57. 

The Cambridge editors change the neere of the Folio into near, 
expressing a dififerent idea from ne'er, and one less likely to occur 
to the mind of a horseman. 

Pftge 296. BaU-cheeked bit 

Tam. of Shrew, iii 2. 57. 
Half-checked, in the Cambridge edition, adopting an emendation 
of Singer's. The change is unimportant, and scarcely needed. 
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When quoting (at p. 184) Hamlet's words — 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy (i. 5. 167)— 

I noted a departure from the Folio which was followed hy 
the Cambridge editors, who read, with the quartos, *your phil- 
osophy.' The words quoted had no direct connection with the 
subject of this volume, but I cannot regret the digression, for it 
led to a correspondence with Mr. Aldis Wright^ in the course of 
which he sent me the following note on the passage, which he 
permits me to quote : " ' Your philosophy' does not mean Horatio's 
philosophy, but colloquially * what you call philosophy,' not any 
particular system such as was taught at Wittenbui^g, and therefore 
not our plulosophy. For this use of 'your' compare Hamlet 
iv. 3. 22, ' Your worm is your only emperor for diet,' and many 
other passages." 

If ' your ' had been the reading of the Folio, the reasons adduced 
by Mr. Aldis Wright would have been conclusive against chang- 
ing the word to 'our.' The same observation applies to other 
instances noticed in these pages in which the Cambridge and Globe 
editors prefer the reading of a quarto. If both Folio and quarto 
are of equal authority, the right of private judgment is allowable. 
But if the profession of Heminge and Condell is to be believed — 
a subject on which something has been said in the preceding 
note — authority prevails ; and when the text of the Folio makes 
sense, its sense must be taken as Shakespeare's sense, although 
we may prefer some other. In the instances referred to in this 
note, independent evidence derived from contemporary sport is 
available, and it is not without significance that in each instance 
the result is to uphold the authority of the Folio. 

The readers of the preceding note will not infer from the 
criticisms referred to in it that the writer undervalues the labours 
of the editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare. At the same time 
he confesses to a desire for the highest attainable degree of certainty 
that the words which he reads are the very words of Shakespeare, 
and to a belief that this assurance is better supplied by a volume 
set forth by trustworthy and well-informed witnesses as " published 
according to the true originall copies" than by copies, discredited 
by the same witnesses, which the Cambridge editors have chosen 
as the foundation of their work. 

The latest, and perhaps the wisest words on the conflict between 
Folio and quarto are those of the eminent Shakespearian scholar, 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness, whose labours have contributed so 
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laigely to establish the general authority of the Folio, which he 
adopts as the text of his Variorum edition. " Whithersoever we 
turn, therefore, in our attempt to penetrate the mystery of the text 
of the quartos and of the Folio, we are doomed to be baffled. One 
consolation must be that the subject is one of relatively small 
importance, and that the excellence of the text must rise or faU 
by its own merits, without reference to the source whence it 
sprang." (Preface to Love's Labour's Lost. Ed. U., 1906.) 

The value of the service rendered by the Cambridge editors by 
their general rejection of needless emendations cannot be overstated. 
To quote again from Mr. Fumess : " There is the echo of a cry, 
wrung from long suffering, to be detected in the words of Dr. W. 
Aldis Wright^ our best living Shakespeare scholar, in the Preface 
(page xix.) to his edition of Milton : ' After a considerable ex- 
perience I feel justified in saying that in most cases, ignorance and 
conceit are the fruitful parents of conjectural emendations.' " 



The method of interpretation suggested in this volume, founded 
upon a diligent inquiry into the class of ideas present to the 
mind of the writer, is, of course, of general application, although 
there is no kind of ideas of so frequent and irrelevant occurrence 
to the mind of Shakespeare as those of sport and horsemanship. 
And by way of illustrating the application of the same method of 
interpretation to thoughts arising from a different source, I am 
tempted to refer to two famous passages, which have exercised 
many minds. 

I 

Ko passage in Shakespeare has suffered more at the hands of 
emendators and commentators than the following words of 
Juliet : — 

Gkdlop apace, vou fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus' lodging ; such a waggoner 
As Phaethon would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy nignt immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk'd of and unseen. 

^ofii. and Jul iii 8. 1. 

Forty-four suggested emendations of the word 'runaway's' are 
noted in the Cambridge Shakespeare, amongst others: rumour's, 
unawares, runagates', Cynthia's, enemies', rude day's, sunny days', 
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ronabouf 8, curious, surveyors', and run i' th' ways'. All these 
emendations are rejected by the Cambridge editors, who print 
the text of the Folio, unobelised It is plainly not a case for 
emendation as regards the reading 'runaways,' for the word is the 
same in all the folios, and in the four quarto editions in which 
it occurs, differing only in the matter of spelling. 

Commentators are equally at ' a cold scent' Mr. Fumess has 
contrived in an appendix to his Variorum edition of the play to con- 
dense some only of their labours, up to the year 1873, into thirty 
large and closely printed pages. They give forth no certain sound, 
for amongst possible runaways we find : night, the sun, the moon, 
the stars. Phaeton, Cupid, Bomeo, and Juliet 

Professor Dowden in a suggestive note appended to his edition 
of Bomeo and Juliet, (1^01), writes: *I believe the genitive 
singular runawaifB to be right^ and I agree with Warburton that 
the sun or Phoebus is meant' He quotes a passage from Bamabe 
Bich's Fareu?ell, * The day to his seeming passed awaye so slowely 
that he thought the stately steedes had been tired that drewe the 
chariot of the sun and wished that Phseton had been there with 
a whippe.' 

Of what, then, was Shakespeare thinking when he wrote these 
lines t Perhaps of Bamabe Rich, but certainly of Marlowe. This 
passage has been generally recognised as a reminiscence of the 
following lines in Edward the Second : 

Gallon apace, bright Phoebus, through the sky 
And Qusky night, in rusty iron car ; 
Between you both shorten the time, I pray. 
That I may see that most desired day. 

With Marlowe's lines in his mind it would be quite in Shake- 
speare's manner to pass on to some kindred idea so rapidly that 
both ideas find utterance together; a frequently recurring cause 
of obscurity in his writings. The gallop of 'fiery-footed steeds 
towards Phoebus' lodging' would naturally recall certain other 
words of Marlowe, in which the selfsame steeds find place — the 
more naturally because the passage in which the words occur was 
as familiar to playwright and to audience as any in the language. 

The opening line of Tamburlaine's speech addressed to the Eings 
of Trebicond and Soria, bitted and harnessed to his chariot, certainly 
lent themselves to travesty : 

Halloa, ye pampered jades of Asia ! 

What I can ye araw but twenty miles a day. 

And have so proud a chariot at your heels f 
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Thifl 'ludicrous line ' was (Mr. Sidney Lee writes in Did. Nat. 
Biog.) ' parodied by Pistol, and was long quoted derisirely on the 
stage and in contemporary literature ' : 

Shall pack-horses. 
And hollow pamper'd lades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but tnirty miles a day, 
Compare with Ueesars and with Cannibals, 
And Trojan Greeks ? 2 Henry IV. ii 4. 177. 

It was more to Shakespeare's mind to imitate the beauties than 
to parody the occasional extravagances of his beloved Marlowe ; 
and when he wrote of Phoebus' steeds he may well have been 
haunted by the lines which followed Tamburlaine's bombastic 
opening, for to them he owed the suggestion of a fine image which 
he made his own and often reproduced : 

The horse that guide the golden eye of Heaven, 
And blow the morning from their nosterils, 
Making their fiery gate above the clouds. 

These steeds of * fiery gate ' are the * fiery-footed steeds' which 
Juliet would have whipped by Phaeton, so that his chariot might 
be a ' runaway,' with its 'eye ' — the sun — the golden eye of heaven ; 
and if this runaway's eye would only wink, or close its ' eyes,' her 
prayer would be answered, and cloudy night brought in immediately. 

The Folio may be accepted as printed from the true original 
copy, but if the author had edited his works with the accuracy 
of Jonson or of Bacon, the passage, by the omission of a single 
letter, repeated (as often occurs) from the preceding word, would 
have read, 'That Run-awaye's Eye may wincke,' and the line 
would have been noted as one of the many in which Shakespeare 
had borrowed from his master, and made his own, a fine image 
which caught his fancy. No instance as early as Tamburlatne 
(cire. 1587) of the use of the phrase, 'eye of heaven,' as applied to 
the sun, is noted in the New English Dictionary. Shakespeare's 
appreciation of Marlowe's image is shown by the frequency with 
which he reproduces it Perhaps the best-known passages are those 
in which the following lines occur : — 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garmsh, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. ^.^ j^^^ j^ ^ ^^ 

All places that the eye of heaven visits. 

Bich, II. I 3. 276. 
Discomfortable cousin t know'st thou not 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid. 

Ibid, iil 2. 37. 
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But theie are others : Lon^z Lah<mr^$ Lost, t. 2. 375 ; TUu$ 
Andromeui^ ii 1. 130 ; Sonnet xTiiL 5 ; Lucreee, 356. (Compere 
King John, liL 1. 79 ; Handet, iL 2. 540 ; Borneo and Jtdiel^ 
iii 5. 19; Lucreee, 1088.) 

The greatness of Marlowe and his inflaence on the work and 
life of Shakespeare are being recognised at last This is due in 
great part to Mr. Swinburne. Allusions to other eontemporary 
writers are to be found in Shakespeare, bat from Marlowe he 
borrows whole lines. line li in Sonnet xcIt. is to be found in 
Edward III, Snatches from Marlowe's song, ' Come live with me 
and be my Iotc,' are sung by Sir Hugh Evans. Quoting from Hero 
andLeander, in the person of Phebe, the line, 'Who oyer loyed that 
lored not at first sighti' Shakespeare mournfully addresses his 
friend and master as ' dead shepherd,' words of affectionate regret 
which have a particular significance if, as would appear horn 
Hanrey's sonnets, the author of Tamhurlaine was familiarly known 
by the name of his most popular character, the shepherd king. 

The Betumejrom Pemassus (1602), a curious medley, scholarly 
and witty, was acted by the students of St John's College, 
Cambridge (ed. Arber, 1895). A critical * censure' of Shakespeare, 
with other poets, is delivered by ludicio, but the comedian, 
Kempe, disposes summarily of the university playwrights: 'Why 
heres our fellow Shakespeare puts them all downe, I and Ben 
lonson too.' The prosperity of the player, and the penury of the 
scholar — the theme of the drama — inspired the outburst of jealousy 
quoted at page 244. Furor Poetieus, * a very terrible roaring muse, 
nothing but squibs and fine ierkes,' thus addresses the sun — 

You ffrand-eire Phcebutf with your louely eye, 

The nrmament's etemall vagabond. 
Later on, the sun, under the inspiration of Furor, becomes ' that 
one ey'd subsiser of the skie, Don PJuebus.** 

In a passage inspired by a similar motive, Robert Greene 
travestied certain words of the actor-playwright {anie, p. 329), and 
to the envious Cambridge wits it may have seemed a meny squib 
to parody Juliet's * runaway's eye ' by calling the sun, the et^nal 
vagabond's lovely eye. 

n 

In The Tempest, Prospero thus addresses Ferdinand : — 

take my daughter : but 
If thou doet break her vii)gpn-knot before 
All aanctimoDiouB ceremomes may 
With full and holy rite be minister'd, 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
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To make this contract grow ; but barren bate, 

Sour-eyed diBdain and discord shall bestrew 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 

That you shall hate it both. iv. 1. 15. 

These words need no interpretation, for their meaning is plain 
and to the minds of many readers, acquainted with the bald facts 
of Shakespeare's history, ihey have been full of sad suggestion, 
for they seemed to tell the tragic story of a blighted life. 

It is, in the words of Mr. Sidney Lee, dangerous to read into 
Shakespeare's dramatic utterances, allusions to his personal experi- 
ence ; and it is both dangerous and needless when another explana- 
tion is ready to hand. 

There was in Shakespeare's hands when he wrote The Temped a 
book upon which, as affecting the thoughts and character of Shake- 
speare, much has been written of late. Florio's translation of the 
Eesayee of Montaigne was certainly open before him when he trans- 
cribed from it with verbal exactness certain passages of Gonzalo's 
description of his ideal commonwealth (ii 1. 150). In another 
page of the same volimie, we read these words : ' Few men have 
wedded their sweet hartes, their paramours or mistrises, but have 
come home by weeping crosse and erelong repented their bargain. 
And even in the other world what an vnquiet life leads Jupiter 
with his wife, whom before he had secretly knowen and lovingly 
eiyoyedl' 

In the lines quoted from The Tempest Florio's version of Mon- 
taigne's prose has been transmuted into Shakespeare's golden poetry 
— a process of heavenly alchemy, which it would be dangerous 
to attribute to a personal interest m the Mieme. 

There is in the British Museum a copy of Florio's Montaigne 
bearing Shakespeare's signature. I know that it is now the fashion 
to doubt the authenticity of this signature, apparently on general 
principles, and without any inquiry into facts. When the volume 
was purchased for the British Museum by Sir Frederick Madden, 
it was submitted to numerous competent judges, all of whom 
expressed a clear opinion in favour of the genuineness of the 
signature. This expert evidence proves little more than is obvious 
to any discerning eye — ^that the forgery, if such it be, is an ex- 
tremely clever one. When it is compared with the undoubted 
signatures of Shakespeare, there is, in the words of Sir F. Madden, 
' a sufficient resemblance to warrant the conclusion that they are 
by the same hand, although enough variation to preclude the idea 
of imitation.' 

Passing from expert opinion to evidence of fact, we find the 
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Tolame about the year 1837 in tbe posBeanon of the Bey. Edward 
Patteson, a clergymui in Surrey, who waa induced to bring it to 
the British Museum for inspection, and ultimately to sell it for a 
moderate sum. It had belonged to Mr. Patteson's father, the Ber. 
Edward Patteaon, a clergyman in a county acyoining Warwick- 
shire, who is known to have shown the Tolnme to his friends 
before the year 1780. Neither he nor his son ever attempted to 
turn their possession to profitable use. The fine art of Shake- 
spearian forgery was then unknown. Ireland was bom in 1778. 
The discovery of the Collier forgeries was mainly due to the 
inreatigation of Sir F. Madden, Keeper of Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, a skilled and critical paleographer, who made 
the Montaigne signature the subject of careful examination in an 
interesting pamphlet The hypothesis of an early forger, of con- 
summate skill, acquainted somehow with the character of the 
Shakespearian signatures, then little known, and working simply 
for loTe of his art, is so improbable, that I prefer the matter-of- 
fact conclusion that a copy of a book which Shakespeare had 
in his hands at Stratford when, towards the dose of his life, he 
wrote The Tempett^ was found a few generations later in the 
library of a clergyman in an adjoining county. 

My attention was directed to the physical appearance of this 
Tolume by an interesting work on the subject^ published in 1901, 
with the needlessly unattractive title of Shakespecsre, not Baean^ by 
Mr. Francis Grervais. The Latin sentences and marginal comments 
to which the writer calls attention had been examined by Sir F. 
Madden, who writes : ' I am persuaded that they were added by a 
later pen, and in this opinion I have been confirmed by the judg- 
ment of other persons versed in the writings of that period.' This 
decision is not likely to be questioned. But on turning over the 
pages of the book, I observed the occasional occurrence, in ancient 
and faded ink, of the kind of mark with which ordinary mortals 
are wont to note a passage for future use. These marginal marks 
vary in form, and present the appearance of having been made by 
different readers, at different times. Opposite the passage which 
I have quoted there is a marginal mark clearly discernible, differing 
in character from the others, and obviously of great antiquity. 
Interesting as are the speculations suggested by the marking of 
this passage in a volume which we may well believe to have been 
in the hands of Shakespeare when he wrote The Temped, the 
purpose of the present note will be served equally well by any copy 
of Florio's Montaigne; for in it may be found, expressed after the 
manner of Montaigne the essayist, the same idea as that which 
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found utterance, after the fashion of Shakespeare the dramatist, 
in the words put hy him into the mouth of Prospero. 

The Tempest iis one of Shakespeare's latest plays, written after 
nearly thirty years of married life, in which were times of separa- 
tion, and it may be of error and estrangement In those bygone 
years the poet may well have thought with self-reproacb that it had 
been better for his wife had she chosen an 'elder than herself/ 
for so she might have swayed ' level in her husband's heart' But 
all this was over when Tlie Tempest came to be written in the 
peaceful retirement of Stratford; and is it to be believed that Shake- 
speare, in the height of fame and fortune, would have exchanged 
the full life of London for the dull and somewhat puritanical 
society of a country town, and the companionship of an elderly 
wife, if 'barren hate, sour-ey'd disdain, and discord ' had made their 
union ' so loathly ' that they should hate it both t Recent research 
has shown the frequency of marriages, irregular but binding, sub- 
sequently ratified, and the irregularity, pro^bly, did not weigh so 
heavily on the mind of Shakespeare as on the imagination of some 
of his biographers. {Shakespear^e Marriage and Departure from 
Stratford, J. W. Gray, 1905.) 

That Shakespeare when he wrote The Tempest was haunted by 
memories of tragic consequences, resulting from an early mistake, is 
a theory. That his mind was at that time full of Montaigne is a 
fact, and a fact of a kind which may well serve to explain and 
illustrate what he wrote. 

rSince the foregoing notes were in type two works have been 
published which bear witness to the increased value now attached 
by Shakespearian scholars to the authority of the First Folio. 

One of these is an edition by Charlotte Porter and H. A. Clarke, 
with a general introduction by John Churton Collins, m.a., d. utt., 
in which the text of the Folio, with the original spelling, is adopted, 
with no more than necessary corrections. 

The other is a suggestive and interesting volume on Shakespeare 
contributed by Professor Baleigh to the English Men of Letters 
series. Of the Folio he writes, "There is no escape from the 
Folio j for twenty of the plays it is our sole authority ; for most 
of the remainder it is the best authority that we shall ever know." 
I should have been glad to quote in my note on Tempest iv. 1. 15 
what he has written of the quiet and happiness of Shakespeare's 
closing years at Stratford, when he had " established himself with 
his wife and family in peace and prosperity."] 
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THB BOOK OF 8P0BT 

Thb upstart gentleman of the Tudor age, with his innate vul- 
garity and his affectation of field sports, afforded a constant topic to 
the dramatist and satirist Then, for tiie first time, admission to 
the ranks of Esquire and Gentlemui hecame easy, or, as Harrison 
calls it in his description of England (1577), ' good cheape.' He 
tells us how the number of ' gentlemen whose ancestors are not 
knowen to come in with WillismoL Duke of Normandie ' was con- 
stantly swelled by accessions, not only from the professions, but 
from the growing class of novi haminee. Their ambition to ' be 
called master, which is the title that men giue to Esquiers and 
gentlemen, and reputed for a gentleman,' was no less keen than 
the competition of their representatives of to-day for knighthoods 
and baronetcies. To these men the Book of Sport was an abso- 
lute necessity. The novus homo (called by the plain-spoken 
Master Stubbes in his AnaiomU of Atmaes, ' a dunghill gentleman, 
or gentleman of the first head'), although he might (in Harrison's 
words) ' for monie haue a cote and armes bestowed ypon him by 
heralds,' could never pass muster until he had acquired the shib- 
boleth of the class. There is always some recognised outward 
and visible sign. At one time it is prowess in arms ; at another 
in gallantry ; then it happened to be correct use of the language 
of sport. This form of speech, largely founded on Norman 
French, was traditional among those of gentle birth. But the 
* gentleman of the first head,' who was not to the manner bom, and 
who had not, like Shakespeare, served an apprenticeship to sporty 
and thus gained admission to the mystery, must needs acquire 
it by study, like a foreign language. To him the Book of Sport 
served as grammar, dictionary, and exercise-book in one. The 
task was no trifling one. There was a separate word for every 
conceivable act, done by, or to, each beast of venery or of the chasa, 
and for every incident of sport ; with an endless array of impro- 
priate verbs, nouns, and adjectives, the misapplication of any one 
of which stamped the offender as no gentleman. You might speak 

364 
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of ' flajing ' a deer without losing caste, although the correct phraae 
was * take off that deer's skin '; hat if the Second Lord in AlVs WeU 
had used this word instead of saying 'Well make you some sport 
with the fox ere we earn him,' he would have quickly discovered 
that it is not for virtues only that men are whipped out of court 

Many of these terms have survived to the present day, and 
lingering traces may yet be discerned of the old-world ideas asso- 
ciated with them. We still speak of a herd of deer, a bevy of ladies, 
a congregation of people, a host of men, a flight of pigeons, a brace 
and leash of greyhotmds, a couple of hoimds, a litter of whelps, 
a covey of partridges, a swarm of bees, a cast of hawks, a flight of 
swallows, a stud of mares, a drove of cattle, and a flock of sheep. 
Few of us are conscious Uiat in so speaking we are correctly using 
the gentle terms appropriated by the Boke of St. Albans to the 
various 'compaynys of beestys and fowlys.' And even now — so 
inveterate are ideas wrought into our blood — while the misuse of 
scientific terms suggests nothing more than ignorance, we can hardly 
avoid associating the* idea of vulgarity with a man who would speak 
of a flight of partridges, a flock of grouse, or a pair of hounds. 

Such survivals, however, are but faint echoes of the ideas of 
our forefathers; and if (as I believe) the Warwickshire gentry of 
the day agreed with Jonson and Spenser in applying to their 
neighbour the term 'gentle,' I am certain that their verdict was 
won rather by his accurate use of the hunting and hawking language 
than by a regard to any mental or moral qualities. For Shake- 
speare's sporting vocabulary is as accurate and copious as that of 
any author of a Book of Sport In the Index to this volume 
(part ii.) the terms of art to be found in Shakespeare's writings re- 
lating to field sports and horsemanship are collected, with references 
to the pages of the text in which they are explained and illustrated. 

Shakespeare never troubled himself about this language, or how 
it might be learned, any more than about the vulgar tongue in 
which he was brought up. But Ben Jonson's mind was exercised 
on the subject In a SpMch according to Horace, he thus formulates 
the creed of the old nobility : — 

Why are we rich or great^ except to show 
All licence in our lives ? What need wo know 
More than to praise a dog or horse ? Or speak 
The hawking language ? 

The speech that came naturally to the ' Beauchamps and Kevills, 
Cliffords, Audleys bold,' was painfully acquired by the 
Hodges and those newer men 
As Stiles, Dike, Ditchfield, Millar, Crips, and Fen, 
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whose accession to the rank of gentry he attributes cnrionslj 
enough to the use of guns in lieu of the older and more gentleman- 
like methods of warfare ; reminding us of the * certain lord, neat 
and trimlj dressed,' who so excited the wrath of Harry Hotspur, 
and who told him that ' but for these vile guns he would himself 
have been a soldier.' (1 Hen. IV. ii. 3. 63.) 

' If he can hunt and hawk ' ; thus Burton begins his enumera- 
tion of the qualities of the would-be gentleman of the day. ' Nothing 
now so frequent,' he tells us, as hawking ; ' a great art, and many 
bookes written of it' (Anatomy of Melancholy) ; and Bishop Earle 
says of his Upstart Knight, ' a hawke hee esteemes the true burden 
of Nobilitie.' (Miero-eoemogrc^hM.) 

How to acquire this great art, and to learn this gentle language, 
Ben Jonson tells us by the lips of Master Stephen : — 

Stephen, Uncle, afore I go in, can ^ou tell me an we have e'er a book 
of the sciences of hawking and hunting, I would fain borrow it 

Knowell, Why, I hope you will not a hawking now, will you f 

Step, No, wusse ; but 111 practise against next year, uncle. I have 
bought me a hawk and a hood and bells, and all ; I lack nothing but a 
book to keep it by. 

Know, O most ridiculous ! 

Step, Nay, look vou, now you are anmy, uncle ; why you know an 
a man have not skill in the hawking and hunting languages nowadays, 
111 not give a rush for him ; they are more studied than the Greek or 
the Latin. He is for no gallants company without them. 

{Every Man in his Rvmour, L 1.) 

The earliest treatises in England on the art of venery existed 
only in MS., until recent years. Le Art de Venerie by William 
Twici, huntsman to Edward IL {circa 1328), written in Norman 
French, was printed in 1843 with a translation and with notes by Sir 
Henry Dryden, which Mr. Baillie-Grohman describes as ' the first 
sound and scholarly remarks on old English hunting we have.' A 
full account of this interesting treatise will be found in theBibluh 
graphy appended to The Master of Game. 

The Master of Game is for the most part a translation of the 
Lxvre de Chasse of Count Gaston de Foix, usually known as Gaston 
Phoebus, written about 1387. Mr. Baillie-Grohman has printed it 
from the Cottonian MS. {circa 1420) wit^ a version from Chaucerian 
into modem English, in a sumptuous volume published in 1904. 
He prints in italics the additions to the text of Gaston de Foix, 
made by the translator for the use of English sportsmen. The 
volume contains reproductions in photogravure of the marvellous 
illuminations with which the French MS. is adorned, and a 
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learned and copious commentary which has been often referred to 
in the notes to this volume. 

The author of The Master of Game was Edward Plantagenet, 
son of Edmond of Langley, who was son of Edward IIL and 
Master of Game to Richard II. Edward was created Earl of 
Rutland in 1390 by Richard, who advanced his * discomf ortable 
cousin' to the Dukedom of Aumerle or Albemarle {circa 1397). 
Edward succeeded to the Dukedom of York in 1402. 

He filled several important offices in the reigns of Richard and 
Henry, incurring, somehow, for his many treasons and conspiracies, 
no heavier penalty than deprivation of the post of ' master of our 
running dogs called hert hounds' and a short imprisonment in 
Pevensey Castle, where he is supposed to have employed his time 
in the composition of The Master of Game. He was soon restored 
to favour, and appointed by Henry IV. in 1406 to the office of 
Master of Game. 

The Master of Game was a favourite work. It was frequently 
reproduced in MS., no fewer than nineteen extant MSS. having 
been found, as the result of the individual researches of the editors, 
one of which dates from the seventeenth century. It would 
have been strange if a book then popular and accessible had not 
become known to a reader so omnivorous as Shakespeare, and so 
deeply versed in the mysteries and terminology of sport; and if 
by chimce the MS. which came into his hands was that noted at 
p. 239 of The Master of Game, he would have learned that the 
book was ' contreued and made by my lord of Yorke that dyed 
at Achincourt the day of the batayle in his souerain lordes 
service.' 

Shakespeare somehow came to take an interest in the character of 
the author. He is first presented to us as Duke of Aumerle, in the 
character assigned to him by history, of arch-traitor and conspirator. 
The scene is well known in which his father, York, plucks from 
his bosom the evidence of a conspiracy to murder the King, and 
thus denounces him : — 

Treason ! foul treason ! villain ! traitor ! slave ! 

Richard IL, v. 2. 71. 

About five years intervened between the composition of Richard 
IL and Henry F., and for some reason or other it came into the 
mind of Shakespeare to transform the cowardly traitor Aumerle 
into the heroic York ; regardless of history and for no purpose of 
dramatic propriety. The Duke of York takes no part in the action 
of King Henry V, His request to lead the vawanl at Agincourt is 
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eonvejed in fonrieen words {Henry F. iy. 3. 129). We hear of 
him again in the midst of the battle : 

Exe. The Duke of York commends himself to your majesty. 

K. Hifi, Lives he, good unde 1 Thrice within this hour 
I saw him down ; thrice np asain, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the spur all Diooa he was. 

Henry V, iv. 6. 3. 

I need not quote the lines that follow — a noliJe picture of 
heroic death, associated with which the memory of York will live 
for ever. 

The Doke of York perished at Agineonrt, bnt not after this 
heroic manner. The transition to the prose of history is painfuL 
' He was one of the few of the victors who perished, " smouldered 
to death," if we may accept Leland's authority {Itinerary^ I. 4^ 5), 
by much heat and thronging. (Geda Henrici V, pp. 47, 50, 58 ; 
Le Fevre, pp. 59, 60. Life. DicHonary of National Biography.) 

The earliest attempt to teach the hawking and hunting 
languages by means of a printed book to those to whom like 
Master Stephen they did not come by nature, is to be found in 
the Boke of St. Albans. The schoolmaster printer, in his prologue 
to the Booke of Hawkyng, included in the same volume with the 
curious old metrical treatise on bunting attributed to Dame 
Juliana Barnes, or Bemers, addresses himself not only to ^gentill 
men,' but to * honest persones,' and attributes to them a desire to 
'know the gentill termys in communing of theyr hawkys'; a 
condescension to the vulgar, to which I believe Dame Juliana, 
had she been then living, would have been no party. The greater 
your accuracy in the use of this language, ' the moore Worshyp 
may ye have among all menne.' Between the publication of the 
Boke of St. Albans in 1486, and Shakespeare's death in 1616, it 
was reprinted in whole or in part> more or less altered, no fewer 
than twenty-two times. Meanwhile that most industrious book- 
maker, Grervase Markham, had published in 1611 his Country 
Contentments^ which went through fourteen editions before the dose 
of the century. The oldest English treatise on Falconry bears 
the significant title of The Institution of a Oentleman (1555, 
2nd Ed. 1568). 'There is a saying among hunters,' says the 
author, ' that he cannot be a gentleman whydbe loveth not hawk- 
yng and hunting.' The same idea suggested the title, A leweU 
far Genirie (1614). 

When Shakespeare was a boy, George Turbervile, a gentle- 
man by birth, and a poet, wrote, or rather edited. The Booke of 
Fauleonrie (1575, 2nd Ed. 1611), which became tiie standard 
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work on the subject, although Symon Latham's Fdlconryy or The 
Falcon^s Lure and Cure (1615), and Edmund Beit's Approved 
treatise of Hawkee and Hawking (published in 1619, but written 
many years earUer) deservedly eigoyed a high reputation* The 
Noble Arte of Venerie or Hunting was published and bound with 
Turbervile's Books of Faulconrie, The author's name is not 
giyen, and the yerses which it contains on various subjects con- 
nected with the chase were contributed by George Gascoigne, 
better known as the author of a satirical poem called The Steel 
Gflas (1576). A great part of this work is a translation from the 
French of Jacques Du Fouillouz' La Venerie (1561). This book 
went through several editions, and was reprinted at Angers, 1844 ; 
but there are in The Noble Arte many extracts from other authors, 
and some original matter. 

Notwithstanding the fact that TJie Noble Arte of Venerie is 
attributed to TurbervUe by Gervase Markham and by Nicholas 
Cox, I am disposed from the style of the work, from the 
publisher's preface, and from the calling in aid of Gascoigne's 
literary skill when it is deemed necessary to drop into poetry, to 
judge it to be the work of some hack scribe, inferior in literary 
skill as well as in social position to Turbervile, whose spirited 
verses on Falconry prefixed to The Booke of Fandecnrie are, in 
my opinion, superior to the task-work of George Gascoigne. I 
find the same opinion expressed by Mr. Baillie-Grohman, who 
discusses the question of authorship exhaustively {Mader of 
Oame^ Bibliography). 

The first book on fishing published in England was Dame 
Juliana Bemers' Treatyee of fysehinge vyyth an angle^ printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1496. It was followed by Leonard 
Mascall's Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line (1590); 
Tavemer's Certain experiments concerning Fish and FruUe^ 1600 ; 
and The Secrets of Angling, by J. D. [John Dennys]. 

Meanwhile the horse had come in for a full share of attention. 
I extract from Mr. Huth's Index to works on Horses and Equitah 
Hon, the dates of works published during the lifetime of Shake- 
speare. The fowre chiefyst offices bdongyng to Horsemanshippe^ 
by Thomas Blundevill (1565, 1580, 1597, 1609); A plains and 
easie way to remsdis a Horse that is foundered in his feete, by 
Nicholas Malbie (1576, 1583, 1594) ; Remsdiss for Dyseases in 
Horses, by the same author (1576, 1583, 1594); The Art of 
Biding, by John Astley (1584); The Schools of Horsemanship, 
by Christopher Clifford (1585); De proereandis, digmdis, 
fiwnandis et tradandis Equis (a curious work), by Bichard Sadler 
2b 
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(1587); A Discaurm of Hardemanahippe^ by (^enraae Markham 
(1593); How to ekuse^ ride^ trains cmd dyet both hvniing and 
ru$ming horses, hj Gerrase Markham (1596, 1599, 1606); 
Caval^riee, or the English Horseman^ by Gervase Markham (1607, 
1616) ; and by the same author, A Cure for all diseases in Horses 
(1610, 1616), Country Contentments (including a Treatise on 
horses) (1611), and Markham's Maxstre-Peece, a treatise on 
farriery, published in 1615, which went through many editions, 
the tenth being dated 1688; The Perfection of Horsemanship, by 
Nicholas Morgan (1609) ; A very perfect discourse {on the horse% 
by L. W. C. (1610). 

Mr. Harting's Bibliotheca Aedpitraria is a complete catalogue 
of books, ancient and modem, relating to Falconry. A valuable 
Bibliography will be found appended to The Master of Game. 

No wonder that Burton exclaims at the 'world of bookee,' not 
alone on arts and sciences, but on 'riding of horses, fencing, 
swimming, gardening, planting, great tomes of husbandry, cookery, 
faulconry, hunting, fishing, fowling, and with exquisite pictures 
of all sports, games, and what noti' 

The truth is that these old books of sport as a rule deserved the 
estimation in which they were held, in so far as (unlike the philo- 
sophical works of the day) they were founded, not on theory and 
authority, but upon fact, and upon an honest and thorough, if 
unscientific, interrogation of nature. Francis Bacon could have 
taught observers of the hare, of the falcon, and of the hound, 
little beyond the names of the processes which they were uncon- 
sciously ^plying. And so this part of their work is as fresh and 
useful now as on the day when it was written ; birds and beasts 
having changed their natures even less than mankind since the 
days of Eliiabeth. 

Then came Puritanism, Civil War, and the Commonwealth, and 
if the Book of Sport was mentioned, the name suggested Sabba- 
tarianism rather than field sport After the Restoration, the 
would-be gentleman was no longer a sham sportsman, but a real 
blackguard, and he needed no book to teach him how to Uve up to 
his profession. Nor did field sports during any part of the 
eighteenth century attract the attention of any section of the 
book-buying pubHc Peter Beckford published his celebrated 
Thoughts on Hunting in 1781, in which he expresses his surprise 
at the lack of books on his favourite sport, at a time when the 
press teemed with works of all sorts and kinds. But the Will 
Wimbles and Squire Westerns of the eighteenth century would 
have scorned the aid of books, and as to men of letters and their 
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readers, their ignorance of the hunting and hawking language may 
be gauged by the fact that the author of Spectator No. 116 makes 
Sir Rc^er de Coverley hunt the hare with 'stop-hounds' in the 
month of July. 

And so from the death of Shakespeare until the beginning of 
the present century but few books were printed on sporting 
subjects, and those few were, for the most part, reproductions 
of older books, either altogether or in substance; as were the 
compilations of Nicholas Cox (1674) and Richard Blome (1686). 
Izaak Walton's immortal ComplecU Angler^ and Somerville's C^om, 
belong rather to literature than to sport, and Beckford's Thoughis 
on Hunting is probably the only Book of Sport, of the first rank, 
published during this period, extending over nearly two centuries. 

Had Peter Beckf ord lived now, he would have no reason to 
complain of either the quantity or the quality of the sporting 
literature of the day. But I have already travelled wide enough 
from William Silence and his diary, and I must not be led so far 
afield as to discuss the sporting literature of recent years, even if 
it were possible in the compass of a note to do justice to the 
painstaking labour, scientific observation of nature, enthusiasm, 
and literary skill by which it is distinguished. 
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SHAKE8PEARB ON ANQUNO 

Thi fishing near Stratford is thos described in the truthful pages 
of the Angler^s Diary : ' On Avon, pike, bream, roach, perch, chub, 
dace, carp.' Some distance off, ' running through Charlecote Park, 
Dene joins on the left bank.' This, however, was the 'peculiar 
river' of Sir Thomas Lucy, and if the youth of Stratford would 
take trout from its waters, they must needs resort to less noble 
methods than honest angling. That these practices were in rogue 
at tiie time appears from G^rvase Markham's Ckmnirey Forme 
(1616), in which he says that 'the Trouts which are a kind of 
Salmon are taken with the hand, hauing betaken themselves into 
their holes.' These irregular methods of taking trout — in which 
Shakespeare shows some interest — ^must exercise a strange fascina- 
tion over minds of the higher order of creative genius. For John 
Bunyan, apologising for giving to the world a production which his 
graver advisers condemned to the flames, betrays his familiarity 
with them when he writes : 

Tet Fish there be, that neither Hook nor Line 
Nor Snare nor Net, nor Engine can make thine ; 
They must be gropt for. and be tickled too. 
Or uiey will nbt be catcnH; what e're you do. 

The Bev. Henry N. Ellacombe, author of The Plant4ore and 
Oarden-crqft of Shakespeare, collected allusions to angling, rivers 
and fish in articles entitled Shakespeare as an Angler, (Anii- 
quary, vol. iv., 1881. See also the GenUeman^s Magazine^ Jan. 
1895.) The references to angling collected in these interesting 
papers seem to me to be of an ordinary kind (see ante^ pp. 163-165), 
and to present none of the features of the distinctively Shake- 
spearian allusion; as when Claudio says: 'Bait the hook well; 
this fish will bite,' and Hamlet (with many others) uses the words 
' angle ' and ' bait ' in a metaphorical sense. I have no doubt that 
ShiScespeare understood angling, according to the use of anglers 
of his day, as he understood everything else appertaining to the 
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coontty life by which he was snnounded. But if he had been a 
true lover of the sport, his frequent references to rirers and fish 
would surely hare betrayed him. It has been noticed that Izaak 
Walton, whose Compleat Angler (1653) is full of quotations from 
English poets, never mentions Shakespeare. It may be that he 
opened the Folio of 1623, and his eye lighting on the sentiment 
quoted from Miteh Ado (at p. 70), he could read no further. 
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NOTE V 

THB BEAR OABDKN 

FomaoNSBS haTe remarked on the fondness of the English people 
for bear-baiting and kindred pursuits, and attributed it to tiie 
inborn ferocity of the race. Erasmus noted * the many herds of 
bears maintained in this country for the purpose of baiting' 
(AeUigia). Hentzner (1598) writes of the bear-garden at Bankside 
as ' another place, built in tne form of a Theatre, which senres for 
the baiting of Bulls and Bears. They are fastened behind, and 
then worried by great English bull-dogs, but not without great 
risk to the dogs from the horns of tiie one and the teeth of the 
other, and it sometimes happens they are killed upon the spot; 
fresh ones are immediately supplied in the places of those which 
are wounded or tired.' He adds a description of the favourite 
sport of whipping a blinded bear, which the reader may well be 
spared. Sunday was the feiTourite day for such sports. 

And yet every Sunday 

They surely will spend 
One penny or two 

The bearward's living to mend.— Cbowlbt. 

Nor was tiie taste for these amusements confined to the base 
and unlettered rabble. Sir John Davies in his Epigrams tells us 
how 

PubliuB student at the Common Law 
Oft leaves his books, and for his recreation 
To Paris Garden doth himself withdraw^ 
Where he is ravished with such delectation 
As down among the bears and dogs he goes. 

Thirteen bears were provided for a great baiting before the 
Queen in 1575, of which Laneham says, 'it was a sport very 
pleasant to see the bear, with his pink eyes, tearing after his 
enemies' approach ; the nimbleness and wait of the dog to take his 
advantage, and the force and experience of the bear again to avoid 
his assaults ; if he were bitten in one place how he would pinch in 
another to get free ; that if he were taken once, then by what 
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shift with biting, with clawing, with roaring, with tossing and 
tumbling he wonld work and wind himself from them ; and when 
he was loose to shake his ears twice or thrice with the blood and 
the slaver hanging about his physiognomy.' 

Bear-baiting and kindred sports snrviyed — as Sir Hudibras 
found — the assaults of Puritanism, and so lately as 1709 Steele 
wrote in the Toiler (No. 134) : ' Some French writers hare repre- 
sented this diversion of the common people much to our disadvan- 
tage, and imputed it to a natural fierceness and cruelty of temper, 
as tiiey do some other entertainments peculiar to our nation. I 
mean those elegant diversions of bull-baiting and prize-fightmg, 
with the like ingenious recreation of the beaj-garden. I wish I 
knew how to answer this reproach which is cast upon us, and 
excuse the death of so many innocent cocks, bulls, dogs, as have 
been set together by the ears or died an untimely death, only to 
make us sport.' 
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NOTE VI 

8IB THOMAS XOBB ON FIKLD 8P0BTO 

Ths UtopiauB condemned both hunting and hawking, relegating 
tiie fcnrmer to batchers, as tiie lowest, vilest, and most abject part 
of a craft to which thej were used to appoint their bondsmen. 
Bat the Thomas More of everyday life was no Utopian. He was 
a strange compound of consistency and inconsistency. Batiier 
than desert his principles at the bidding of a bloody and ungrate- 
ful tyrant, he cheerfully laid down on the block tiie wisest and 
wittiest head in Christendom. But neither the principles for 
which he died, nor the practice in which he lived, had aught in 
common with the uniyersal religious toleration of the Utopians, of 
whom, indeed, the most and the wisest part are represented as pure 
Theists, worshipping as Gkxl and Father of all a certain unknown 
power, diffused throughout the whole world, everlasting, incom- 
prehensible, inexplicable, and above the reach of tiie wit of man. 
' At multo maxima pars, eademque longe prudentior, nihil horum, 
sed unum quoddam numen putant, incognitum, atemum, im- 
mensum, inexplicabile, quod supra mentis humanse captum sit, 
per mundum hunc universum, virtute, non mole diffiisum ; hunc 
parentem vocant' I know no sadder picture of human nature, 
even in men * quibus arte benigna E mcdiore luto finxit prscordia 
Titan,' tiian is presented by More the Chancellor, in contrast with 
More the author of Utopia; and in the face of his graver incon- 
sistencies, I find it easy to imagine the author of Utopia bestriding 
his lusty steed, and dieering on his hounds: not the less easy 
because I learn from his life by his great-grandson that there was 
a tradition in the family connecting it somehow with the Irish 
race of More. It may be fanciful to call in aid of this tradition of 
Celtic origin certain qualities of More, such as his light-hearted- 
ness in face of the gravest events ; but I do not feel bound alto- 
gether to discredit it. There are some traditions the existence of 
which can best be accounted for by the hypothesis of their truth, 
and among these may fairly be included Uie Irish descent of an 
English Lord Chancellor. 
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Erasmus, whose remarks on the breaking-np of the hart are 
quoted at p^age 62, was, during his stay in England, the friend 
and companion of More, to whom he dedicated Morice Encomium^ 
the title of which embodies a play upon the name More. He 
tiius writes to his friend Faustus Anderlin at Paris, giving a 
description of some of his English experiences (I quote from 
Mr. Fronde's Life and Letters of Erasmus): *Your friend 
Erasmus gets on well in England. He can make a show in 
tiie hunting field. He is a fair horseman, and understands how 
to make his way ' (Ep. Izv). 
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NOTE VII 

BOOUn AND VAGABONDS 

Thosb who desire infonnation as to this curious phase of 
sixteenth-century life will find a full account of the yagrant 
fraternities and tiieir different orders in the books by Awdeley 
and Harman quoted above, the reprinting of which, wiUi excellent 
notes, is one of tiie many services rendered to students of the 
Shakespearian age by tiie New Shakespere Society. The subject 
of vagabondage is fdso dealt with by Harrison in the chapter 
of his Deseriptum of England^ entitled Of Protfimon made for the 
Poore (1577), (also reprinted by the New Shakespere Society), 
but most of his information is derived from Harman. An account 
of the ' strict statutes and most biting laws,' directed against this 
social evil, is given by Mr. Froude {Hi$Uny of EngUmd^ ch. L) 
in order to dissipate what he calls a foolish dream — the senti- 
mental opinion that the increase of poverty, and the consequent 
enactment of the Poor Laws, was the result of the suppression 
of the religious houses. Sturdy vagrancy certainly co -existed 
with these establishments, not only in £ngland, but on the 
continent In the Liber Vagaicrum, written about 1509, and 
reprinted with a preface by Martin Luther in 1528, more than 
twenty different ways are pointed out whereby men are cheated 
and fooled by vagabonds of various kinds. The records of the 
triak at Basle in 1475, and tiie description of beggars in TJie Skip 
of Fools (1500), tell the same tale. The number of vagrants 
certainly increased greatly between the reign of Hemy VnL and 
the establishment of the poor law. This fact is variously accounted 
for. The ' huge nomber of Beggers and Vacaboundes ' in England 
is attributed in Eobert Hitchcok's PoOiiique Piatt (1580^ to 'the 
pouerty that is and doth remane in the shire tonnes and market 
tounee.' Harrison (book 2, chap. 11) appears to think that the 
laws against vagrants and rogues might be better executed, 
although 'there is not one yeare commonlie wherein three 
hundr^ or f cure hundred of them are not devoured and eaten 
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up bj the gallowes in one place and other.' I do not find this 
increase of yagrancj anyi^here attributed by contemporary opinion 
to the suppression of ike religious houses. Mr. Bibton Turner's 
Hutory of VagranU and Vagrancy, and the yaluable and interest- 
ing work edited by the late Mr. H. D. Traill, entitled SocM 
England (toL iiL), contain much information in regard to this 
matter. 
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NOTE VIII 

BHAUBPBARI AND GLOUOBerTEBSHIBK 

A cx>N8n>iBABLS bodjT of evidence has been collected bearing 
upon the question of Shakespeare's connection with Gloucestei- 
shire. In a note to Mr. Huntley's Glossary of the CotswcUd Dialed 
maj be found the statement (which I submitted to a practical test) 
that Woodmanoote is still known to the common people as Womcot 
or Woncot, and Stinchcombe Hill as 'the Hill' (see antej p. 85). 
From this note, and from Mr. Blunt (Dursley and tie Neighbour- 
hood)y we learn that a family named Shakespeare formerly lived 
in the neighbourhood, and that parish registers have been searched 
with success. James Shakespeare was buried at Bisley on 
March 13, 1570. Edward, son of John and Margery Shake- 
speare, was baptised at Beverston on September 19, 1619. The 
parish register of Dursley records that Thomas Shakespeare, 
weaver, was married to Joan Turner on March 3, 1677-8, and 
contains entries of the baptism of their children. It appears 
from the Churchwardens' BegiBter that there was in Dursley in 
1704, a mason, named John Shakespeare, a Thomas Shakespeare 
in 1747, and that Betty Shakespeare received poor's money from 
1747 to 1754. Some of this famUy, Mr. Huntley tells us, <stiU 
(1848) exist as small freeholders in tiie a4JoiDing parish of 
Newington Bagpath, and claim kindred with the poet' A 
physician, he adds, named Dr. Burnett, who died at an advanced 
age, had a vivid remembrance of the tradition that Shakespeare 
once dwelt in Dursley, and of a spot in a neighbouring wood 
called 'Shakespeare's walk.' He thus concludes: 'The portion 
of Shakespeare's life which has always been involved in obscurity 
is the interval between his removal from Warwickshire and his 
arrival in London, and this period, we think, was probably spent 
in a retreat among his kindred at Dursley in Gloucestershire.' 

Mr. P. W. PhUlimore, in an article entitled ' Shakespeare and 
Gloucestershire ' (The Antiquary^ voL iv.), mentions, as the result 
of similar researches, that a branch of the Hathaway family was 
also settled in Gloucestershire. He suggests that Shakespeare's 
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'marriage in 1582 with Anne Hathaway, who was so much his 
senior, may have offended his Stratford friends, and compelled 
him to take refuge with his, and his wife's kindred in Gloucester- 
shire, some time hetween that date and his removal to London.' 

Shakespeare has given evidence of his familiarity not only with 
the games, hut with the husbandry of Cotswold. We read in 
Marshall's Rural Economy of Cotswold (1796), that the wheat 
grown in Cotswold ' is princifmlly red lammas.' In some districts 
it was usual ' to begin sowing the first wet weather in August.' It 
is there noted that ' the Cotswold Hills are in a manner proverbial 
for the early sowing of wheat. August and September are the 
principal months.' 'Shall we sow the headland with wheat!' 
asks Davy of Justice Shallow, who replies, 'With red wheat, 
Davy.' (2 Hen, IV. v. i. 15.) This was said at a season of the 
year when the interval between supper and bedtime might best be 
spent in the orchard, which would scarcely be later than the 
month of August. When Shakespeare writes of Severn he 
affords evidence of local knowledge and observation which is 
absent from his references to Thames or Wye. He has in his 
mind 'gentle Severn's sedgy bank' (1 Hen. IV. i. 3. 98), 
'swift Severn's flood' (ib. 103), and 'sandy-bottomed Severn' 
{ib. iil 1. 66). 

The connection of the families of Vizard, or Visor, with Woncot, 
and of Perkes, or Purchas, with the Hill, is noted in the text 
(ofUSf p. 84). 'Clement Perkes, filius Johannis de Fladbury,' 
whose birth in 1568 is recorded in the register of the parish of 
Fladbury (Dursley and Us Neighbourhood)^ was a native of the 
same county, and may have had a kinsman and namesake on the 
Hill. ' On Stinchcombe Hill there is the site of a house wherein 
a family named " Purchase " or " Perkis " once lived, and it is 
reasonable to conclude that Perkis of Stinchcombe Hill is identical 
with " Clement Perkes of the Hill." ' (Dursley and Us Neighbour- 
hood.) The connection of the Perkeses with the Hill, as of the 
Visors with Woncot, continued up to the present centuiy. A con- 
tributor to Notes and Queries (Fifth Series, vol zii. p. 159) 
mentions that the following notice appeared in the obituary of the 
GenUeman's Magaxine (vol. ii. 1812) : 'At Margate in his 75th 
year, J. Purchas, Esq., of Stinchcombe Hill, near Dursley, 
Gloucestershire.' 

A curious note appeared in the same periodical (Notes and 
Queries, Fourth Series, voL iv. p. 359), the writer of which 
professes to have found mention of 'Squeal of Cotsall' among 
some manuscript entries in a folio copy of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
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History of the World (1614) *contuning many marginalia of a 
moat miacellaaeoua character.' The authenticity of thia entry ia 
more than doubtfoL The name Squele ia of the same order as 
Shallow, Slender, and Silence. If such a name has heen actually in 
use in Gloucestershire, the fact could hardly have escaped notice. 

Mr. Phillimore, in the article already quoted, writes : 'All who 
are acquainted with t^e glorious yiew from the top of Stinchcomhe 
Hill will acknowledge Umt Shakespeare'a allusion to the "castle" 
ia an accurate one, even at the present day.' I hare already 
quoted a description of the castle, which I receired from a horse- 
man on the Hill ; aome mute inglorious Shakespeare, for aught I 
know (p. 85 n.). 

Mr. Blunt (Durdey and its Neighbourhood) illustrates the pro- 
gress of Puritanism in Dursley by extracts from the Churchwardens' 
Register. In 1566 there were paid ' to a man of Sadburie for xiij 
Sacks of Lyme to whyt lyme the church ii^* viij^' and in the 
aame year twelye more sacks were procured from the ' Lyme brener 
of Sadburie '< at xiij a sack.' The large expenditure on ' glassing ' 
suggests that the painted glass windows in the fine old church had 
been broken, and white glass ones substituted. The Ber. Geoige 
Sayage, Hector of Dursley from 1575 to 1602, was a man of some 
note. According to Mr. Blunt he was 'a member of the High 
Court of Commissioners, and in 1580 was appointed Commissary 
for his metropolitan yisitation by Archbishop Whitgift' From 
the large sums paid by the churdiwardens for the destruction of 
foxes, I conclude that no inhabitant of Gloucestershire who hap- 
pened to meet a fox would 'atand on quillets how to slay him.' 
(See ants, p. 172.) 

The passages in this volume relating to Shakespeare's connection 
with Gloucestershiie will be found at pp. 6, 82-86, 103-115. 

Since the publication of the former edition an interesting work 
appeared entitled A Ootstoold ViUage^ or Country Life and Pur- 
suits in Oloucesterihires by the late Mr. J. Arthur Gibbs. This book 
is referred to at page 116, where it is noted that the author 
adopts and quotes from chapter ix. of this work, as representing in 
some degree a Cotswold village of three hundred years ago. 
Mr. Gibbs introduces on the scene a belated traveller, mounted 
on an Irish hobby, who is easily recognised, for he discourses on 
the sports and pastimes of Cotswold in the very words of Shake- 
speare. This volume presents a delightful picture of a district 
upon the inhabitants of which, Mr. Gibbs informs us, it is 
beginning to dawn that they are more or less connected with the 
great poet of Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Another work of interest relating to the same district is The 
Lout Becorda of a Ootsieold CommunUy^ being the Weston sub- 
edge field (iceaunt book for the final twenty-six years of the Famous 
Cotswold Chmes^ hitherto unpublished^ and now edited with a study 
on the old time sports of Campden and the village community of 
Weston, by C. B. Ashbee. This book is referred to (p. 192 n.) as 
illustrating a passage in the text descriptive of the unenclosed 
common field, divided by baulks, and suitable for the sport of 
falconry. The author, referring to these pages, and to Shake- 
speare's allusions to sport, adds, 'There is no doubt he knew about 
Campden, for Justice Shallow, on the assumption that he ever 
existed, was probably a Campden Justice.' 
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NOTE IX 

THB LAKOUAGK OF FALOONBT 

Many traces of the hawking language, in addition to those 
explained and illostrated in the for^;oing pages, may be found 
scattered throu^ the works of Shakespeare. 

(1) When Hamlet (iii iy. 92) speaks of an 'enseamed bed ' he 
uses a term of art ' Ensayme of an hawke is the grece,' says the 
BokeqfSt.Alham. 

(2) The falconer purges his hawk from this grease by what were 
known as castings — ^fur or feathers given to her together with her 
food — a process to which reference is made when Isabella, huddling 
hawking metaphor on metaphor with impossible conyeyance, says 
of Angelo, 

This outward-«dnted deputy 
Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nipe youth P the head and follies doth enmew 
As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil ; 
His filth within beinff cast, ne would appear 
A pond as deep as heU. 

The meaning of the word ' enmew ' has been already explained 
(p. 195). 

(3) Professor Baynes, writing in an article in the Edinburgh 
BevieWf October, 1872 (reprinted with other essays, under the 
title Shakeipeare Siudies), suggested that Gloucester, when he 
said to the Bishop of Winchester, 

111 canvass thee in thj broad cardinal's hat, 
If thou proceed in this thy insolence, 

1 Hm. F7. L 3. 86, 

had in his mind the mode then in use of capturing wild hawks by 
means of a net thrown as a canvas. He quotes from the Mirrour 
for Magidrate$: 

That restless I, much like the hunted hare. 
Or as the canvist kite, doth fear the snare ; 
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and ezplaiiiB the passage as expressive of Gloucester's 'determina- 
tion to trap and seize the arrogant churchman if he persisted in 
his violent courses.' But the use of this word by Mistress Tear- 
sheet (2 Hen, IV. ii. 4. 243), where she says to Falstaff, '111 
canvass thee between a pair of sheets/ read in connection with the 
passage cited by Steevens from The Orud Brother (1630), ' HI 
sift and winnow him in an old hat^' suggests a different meaning 
as being at least equally probable. 

(4) Mr. Dyce, in his Glossary, explains the expression, ' Mail'd 
up in shame,' applied to herself by the Duchess of Gloucester 
(2 Hen. VI. ii. 4. 31), as meaning wrapped up in shame, as a hawk 
is in a clot^ : quoting from B. Holmes, Academy of Armory and 
Blasum, 'Mail a hawk is to Wrap her up in a handkerchief or other 
cloth, that she may not be able to stir her wings or to struggle.' 
The expression ' Mail you like a hawk ' occurs in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's PhUaster (Act v. s. 4), 

(5) Professor Baynes, in the article already quoted, notices the 
use of the word 'gouts ' in the dagger scene in Macbeth. 

I see thee still, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 
Which was not so before. MwMhy ii 1. 46. 

'Gout' is a technical term in falconry, applied to the little knob- 
like swellings or indurated drops, which (Turbervile tells us) rise 
up at diverse times upon the feet of hawks. It is more probable, 
however, that the wonl is here used in its original meaning. 

(6) When Henry lY. thus addressed his son, he probably 
borrowed a phrase from the hawking language : 

God pardon thee I yet let me wonder, Harry, 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the ftight of all thy ancestors. 

1 Hen. IV. iii. 2. 29. 

(7) So did Eatherine in the following wit-combat : 

Pet. Should be ! should—buzz I 

Kaih. Well ta'en, and like a buzzard. 

Pet. slow-winged turtle I shall a buzzard take thee ? 

Tcm. of Shrew, ii. 1. 206. 

And Lear, when he exclaimed, '0, well-flown bird!' (iv. 6. 32). 

(8) lago thus spoke of Roderigo : 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purse ; 
For I my own gain'd knowledge should profane. 
If I would time expend with such a snipe. 
But for my sport and profit. OUuUo, i. 3. 889. 
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The full significanoe of these words hecame apparent <m reading 
a passage in Colonel T. Thornton's SjporHng Tour (recently edited 
bj Sir Herbert Maxwell), in which he gives an account of the 
time expended in an effort to take a single snipe, with a tercel and 
a falcon ; his bag, for the daj, comprising twenty-two moor^game 
and one snipe. lago's exjnression was possibly a proTerbial one, 
expressive of expenditure of time and labour, wi^ a dispropor- 
tionate result 

(9) The phrase ' to check ' signified, in falconry, the action of 
the hawk when she ' forsakes her proper game to fly at pies, crows, 
or the like, crossing her in her flight' {OeiUleman*8 EKreatioM^ 
N. Cox). Metaphorically, it was applied to casual, random, or 
intermittent action, as distinguished from a sustained and deliber- 
ate effort Thus in the passage from Trodfik Nighi^ quoted in 
the text (ante^ p. 149), Olivia contrasts 'a wise man's art' with 
the ' kind of wit' displayed by the random jester, who must needs, 
like the untrained hawk, 'check at every feather that comes 
before his eye,' instead of selecting a legitimate object of pursuit, 
and steadily following it to the end. 

Dr. Johnson suggested ' not like the haggard,' instead of the 
reading of the Folio. The change is slight, and it is supported by 
high authority. I think, however, that the Cambridge editors 
have rightly excluded it from the number of necessary corrections. 
For the rapid change of subjects implied by the use of the word 
' check ' does not seem to be inconsistent with the observation of 
persons, moods and times, inculcated on him who would success- 
fully play the f ooL 

Thia idea, borrowed from falconry, was present to the mind of 
the King when he said of Hamlet : 

If he be now retum'd 
As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake i^ I will work him 
To an exploit now ripe in my device. 
Under the which he cannot choose but falL 

HanM^ iv. 7. 61. 

The readings of the quartos afford a good illustration of the 
treatment which such-like phrases meet with at the hands of the 
• copyists, three of them reading * as liking not his voyage.' 

(10) The difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of the hawking 
language by study of even the best modem authorities is well 
illustrated by the following exposition of the term ' falcon-gentle,' 
extracted from that vast storehouse of information — usually 
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accurate — the New English Dictionary^ now happily within 
measurable distance of completion. 'Falcon-gentle, a name 
applied to the female and young of the goshawk, 1393, Grower, 
Co^f, iiL 147. As a gentil-falcon soreth. 1486, Bk. St, Albans. 
There is a hawken gentill and a tercell gentell.' The reader of 
the foregoing pages will hare learned that the falcon-gentle is the 
female of the peregrine, not of the goshawk (which latter does 
not soar, as Gower well knew), and that her male is the tercel- 
gentle, as set forth in the Boke of St. Albans. 

[Since the publication of the former edition the editor of the New 
English Dictumary prefixed to the fourth Yolume the following 
emendation: ^ FaJUon-gentle — ^The falcon-gentle is the female of 
the peregrine, not of the goshawk . . . and her male is the 
tercel-gentle. (D. H. Madden, Diary of Master WiUiam Silence^ 
1897, p. 376.V1 

(11) The following is the passage from Fletcher's sequel to 
The Taming of the Shrew (referred to ante^ p. 149), in which 
Maria arenges her sex by taming the tamer. 

Hanff these tame-hearted eyasses that no sooner 
See uie lure out, and hear their husband's holla, 
But cry like kites upon 'em. The free hasgard 

S Which is that woman that hath wing, anoknows it 
pint and plume) will make a hundred checks 
To show her freedom, sail in every air. 
And look out eveiy pleasure, not regarding 
Lure nor quarry till ner pitch command 
What she desires ; mAlring her founder'd keeper 
Be glad to fling out trains, and golden ones, 
To take her down again. (Act i s. 2.) 

This lavish display of the hawking language naturally calls 
forth the remark : * Tou're learned, sister.' * The Comedy,' Mr. 
Weber observes, is * avowedly an imitation and continuation of 
Shakspeare's Taming of a Shrew (sie).' It is significant of the 
taste of the age that Shakespeare's comedy was acted at court 
(1633) before the King and Queen and 'likt,' whUe 'Fletcher's 
sequel was presented two days after and '' very well likt^" by the 
royal spectators.' Thus Mr. Weber, in his edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. According to Mr. Fleay {Chronicle of the English 
Drama) Shakespeare's play was ' not liked.' 

(12) According to the strict grammatical construction of the 
following passage, the pronoun 'his' is referable to the noun 
•faleon': 
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This Baid, he shakM aloft his Boman blade, 
Which, l^e a &lcon towerinff in the skies, 
Ck>adieth the fowl below with his wing's shade. 
Whose ciooked beak threats if he mount he dies : 
So under his insulting &lchion lies 

Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells 
With trembling fear, as fowl hears falcon's bells. 

2/iicriM, 605. 

I hare already referred to Mr. Abbott's Shakeapearian Orammar 
as eyidence of the truth that Shakespeare's grammar is not our 
grammar. Tarquin is the idea present to the writer's mind, and 
all pronouns suggested by this idea are masculine. It seems there- 
fore unnecessary to read 'her' for 'his' in the third line. 
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AngHng, Shakespeare's references to, 

168^ 868 
AnnuUia JhUfrentia^ 165, 169, 174, 

264 
Astemblyf the, 12 

Attringer, derivation of the word, 189 
Flew the short- winged hawk, 189- 
141 

Bacon^ on field sports, 214-216, 265 
Hispoetey, 28 

Hisrolations with Ben Jonson,815 
Banked CwrtaX^ 78, 80 
BMr-hamng^ a popolar pastime, 190, 
869 
Shakespeare's yiews on, 181-190 
BUuk <m$el, meaning of, 15 
BhindeviU {The four (Mtfui officei)^ 
81, 241, 249, 251, 254, 256, 259, 
266, 287, 288, 289, 294, 295 
Bok$ <(f St. Albans, 25, 110, 182, 
141, 150 

CfamMdge SiUi<m 9f Shakenea/re^ 

81, 52, 150, 184, 807, 810 
CoOiiM, Mr. Ckurion, 811, 868 
CoUwM 

Famed for coursing, 165 
Games on, 165 
Horseraces on, 264 
^'A Ootswold Yilliun," 116 
"Last records of a Ootswold 
Ck>mmnnit]r," 192 
Cownina, 165-169 

Inadents of; 166-168 
The hare-finder, 166 
The greyhounds in the slips, 

The cote, 168 
The kill, 168 
The judging, 168 



Coursing (continaed) 

The laws of the leash, 168 
Ootswold, famed for, 165, 166 

Cross-how f use of, 229, 285 

Cry. 866 Hounds. 

i)Mr, numerous in Arden, 168 

Deer-stealing, a yemal offence, 
221,228 
Bife in Gloucestershire, 221 
Fallow, how named, 284 
Bascal deer, 54, 58, 228 
Bed, how named at various ages, 

18 
Shooting, with crossbow and 
sre^hounds, 221-288 
Inferior to hunting, 221 
Often referred to by Shake- 
speare, 241 
Ohief incidents of, 225-289 
The driving of the deer, 285 
The quarry, 286 
The woodman's reward, 287 
The bribe-buck, 280 
Hunting, with hounds; see 
JBunHng 
Dog. Shakespeare on the, 182 
Dowd^^ Prrfisstrr, 158, 188, 249 

BaqptH svidsnee^ in oriticism, 857 

Fakon^ the female peregrine, 188, 887 
Incorrectly referrra to as male, 

217, 887 
896 Hawk. 
JMeonryf illustrations of, 188-156, 
190-208, 210-220 
A flight at the heron, 205-207 
A hawk for the bush, 158, 208 
Flying at the brook, 168, 207 
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(Index of Woids ud 
Jbtomy (eontiimed) 

TmmB of, explained, 183, 188, 

140, 144, 164, 165, 194-199 
Th« hawking langoAge, 209-220, 
884-898 
GeneimllT laiMpplud, 20^ 

216,220 
How it may be aoqtiired, 220 
Now a daad langnage, 216 
See JSawk and Attring^r, 
FkUow-dmr. Stt Deer. 
#Zi<cA«r, referred to, 149,211, 218, 887 
Fox, rtgarded as Termin, 170, 172 
A teeaoherona pet, 181 
His 'case,' 170 
Hunting of, 79, 170-172 

Not highly regarded, 169 
Traces of, in Shakespeare, 
171 
Unkennelled, 26, 171 
See iTmiliN^. 
Fnmesa, Mr. H. Horace, Variorum 
edition by, 812-466 

hakespeare's 
nection,with, 88-86, 117, 880- 
888 
Oronp of characters connsoted 
wi&, 6, 84, 108-116 

JSTors. SeeEuntina. 
Smi, meaning of uie word, 18 
Hart royal, 18 
Hunting of. See HunHmg. 
SmUmg, Mr. J. B,, 182, 188, 189, 
141,148,161,168,166,219 
Hawk, TarioQS kinds of, 188, 149, 166 
The longwinged hawks, 188, 208 
The falcon and tercel-gentle, 

188, 166, 877 
The hobby, 161 
The merbn. 161 
The shortwinged hawks, 162, 208 
A hawk for the bnsh, 168, 

208 
The estridge or goshawk, 

141, 160 
The tercel, 162, 202 
The sparrow-hawk, 162, 208 
The eyess mnsket, 161 
Oertain other kinds, 161 
Imping, 164 



Phnees at pp. 108-108] 

Haiwk (continned) 

Training the hawk, 148, 146 
Manning the haggard, 144, 

149 
The haggard and the e y eas , 

142 
The nnreclaimed haggard, 

148, 192 
Seeling, 166 
Watching tame, 144 
Worthless hawks, 168 
The kestrel, 168, 204 
The pnttock, 164, 204 
See Faiam^ and AetHmger, 
Henry V,y Shakespeare's &Toarite 
character, 281 
A consnmmate horseman, 282 
Horee, the, in Shakespeare, 248, 801 
Adonis* horse, 249 
Roan Barbery, 261 
Preference for a roan, 261, 282 
A dond in the face, 246, 248, 

889 
Olassified in accordanos with tha 

elements, 261, 266 
Diseases of, 298, 300 

Shakespeare's category of, 294 
His use of stable language, 

296-801 
Feeding of, 266-269 
Mart for, at Smithfield, 246 
Training of; 269-278 
The ambler, 269 
The best breeds in the North, 

268 
The courser, 244 
The ooal-blaek horse, 247 
The dancing horse, 78 
The footcloth horse, 246, 261 
The mat horse, 268, 262 
The hackney, 299 
The hnntmg nag, 262 
The pack-horse, 268 
Hie lU hone. 268 
The ninning-horse, 268 
The trotting-horse, 262 
Yarions brMds in nse, 260 

The Barbery horse, 260-262, 

262 
The Galloway nag, 66 
The High Ahnain, 42, 260, 
268 
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(Index of Woidi §ad 
Hone (continaed) 

The FUndera mftre, 40 
The Neapolitan hone, 268 
The English hone, 66, 268, 

266 
The Iriih hobby, 42, 66, 260, 
260 
MiaoellaneoQt references to, 297, 
801 
HanmumsfUpf general references to, 
71, 277-281. 290-8 
Manage, ezerdses of the, 284- 
289 
Facing the horse, 286 
The false gallop, 286 
The career, 286-9 
The ounret, 289 
The stop, 288 
The torn, 286 
The yerk, 286 
The bit. 289, 296 
Use and abuse of the spar, 247, 

279,290-92 
Aids, 271, 288, 279, 289 
Hon^-raee, at the Ootswold games, 
264 
Ignored by Shakespeare, 264-6 
Bounds, yarions kinds of, 79 
After the chase, 76 

Discussion of their merits, 

77 
Remedy for wounds, 76 
At a Uy, 68-60 
Hunting counter, 60, 64 
Belays, Tauntlays, and allays, 

29 
Selected for their cry, 28 
Shakespeare's catalogue of, 60, 

61 
Theseus' hounds and the old 
Ezmoor pack, 78 
Slow in pursuit, 47 
The babbler, 86, 62 
The bawler, 86, 62 
The OTcr-topping hound, 87 

Should be trashed, 87 
The beagle, 79, 180 
The liam-hound, 20, 64 
The running-hound, 46, 79 
Qe^ffunUng. 
Hohf-dU, incidents of a, 118-128, 
176-192 



Fhiues at pp. 89S-898] 

HwnidfM of the hart, 11-66 
•*Atforoe,"22 
Harbouring, 17-22 
Unharbounng, 81-84 
Ohasinff, 41-66 
A check, 48-68 
At a Uy, 67-60 
Breaking-up, 61-66 
Of the hare, highly esteemed, 
178 
With beagles, 178 
Deecription of, 174 
Various other chases, 79, 170 
A general hunting, 224 
A solemn hunting, 224 
The huntsman, 19, 49, 91 

Ir$iemdj celebrated for hawks, 162 
The Irish hobby, 42, 66 

JvKKm, Bin, his connection with 
Shakespeare, 88, 214, 814 

Allusions to sports and h(»se- 
manship, 214, 294 

On hawking, 214 

La Vmeru (Jacques du Fouillouz), 
18, 20, 81, 87, 62, 191 

Lee, Mr, Sidney, hii life of Shake- 
speare, 7, 84 

Liem-Junmd, how employed, 20, 64 

Markham, Cfervase, 22, 28, 26, 88, 
87, 66, 64, 66, 73, 76, 80, 163, 
200, 248, 246, 247, 261, 268, 267, 
268, 260, 263, 267, 286, 290, 298, 
296,297 

Maton, BiglU Him. J. Manck, 66, 171 

MoiUr qf Ckme, 18, 49, 61, 69, 64, 
91, 178, 219, 286, 287 

Mmulers, popular interest in, 120 

MinUaigne, 861-868 

More, Sir Thomas, 27, 62, 272 
On field sports, 27, 61, 870 

NeapoUians, fiimous for horses and 

horsemanship, 268 
New English DictfUmwrg, 82, 49, 68, 
244 
Error as to " faloon-gentle " 
corrected by editor, 886 
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(Indox of Word! tad 
NMt ArU ^ Vtiurie, 12, 17, 21, 
26, 29, 31, 86, 48, 52, 63, 64, 61, 
•2, 64, 79, 97, 191, 222, 294 

Btddg^, Profm^r, 868 

JUdgwa^f FniftB$$or Vmianif on the 

thoroughbnd hone, 260 
*' Amotooy'f eyM," 867-860 

Shallow, Matter SobeH, referred to, 

1-4, 90-102 

Identificatioii of^ with Sir 

TfaomM Lacy, 108-116 

Sidney f Sir Fhilip, on field iports, 

211 
SUmier, Ahrahtm, 16, 80, 84, 110, 

198 
Sf m iMT 00 field sports, 211 
l^dkuMort. what is known of his 

Never edited his plays, 807 
Qnestions as to text and canon, 

808 
Method of adaptation, 822-825 
His allnsions to sport and horses, 
9, 218, m 
Certun characteristios 

noted, 802-805 
Not found in other play- 
wrights, 212, 306 
Sn^mst a test of anthor- 
sUp, 218, 819 
Authorship of plays in the 
Folio: 
KingHmry TZ, 825-880 
King Henry Fill., 830 
Titui Andronieut, 817-822 
Authorship of "donbtftd plays," 
881-842 
PericUt, 882 



Phzmaes st pp. 89t-S98] 
Shakeepeare (oontinned) 

A Torktkire Tnagedy^ 888 
Two Noble JBReumen^ 886- 

341 
Arden of Jbwrsfcam, 841 
Edward IIL, 841 
The Birth of MerUn, 841 
Other donbtfnl plays, 841 
The FoUo of 1628, 808>850 
Defects of this edition, 811 
The professiona of the 

editors, 309 
Question of its anthority 
discussed, 808-316, 843- 
850 
Testimony of Ben Jonson, 

314-316 
Prefatory verses by Leonard 

Diggee, 316 
Instances in which the 
authority of Folio appears 
supported, 351-857 
Work of subsequent editors, 811 
Their attitude towards the 
Folio, 312 
The use of the quartos, 857-359 
An ideal edition, 859-362 
Sport, books of, 211, 368-371 
Stoift, his love of horses, 280 
Stritt, S^9ort$andPaatim£St not trust- 
worthy, 218, 255 

Toile, use of, in hunting, 22, 82 
TurberviU {Booke of Ihukonrie), 13, 
140-142, 158, 154, 191, 297 

Wagen, riding, 275 
TVUdifoom Chaee, 276 
WrigM, Mr. Aldie, 184, 219, 310, 
855-856 
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OB ILLUSTRATED IN THB FORBOOINO PAOIS 



WOODCRAFT 



Babblbr, 86 
Bawler. 86 
Bay, 57-60, 841 
Wle, 79, 178 
Blench, 82 

' Bloody «a the hnntor/ 68 
Brftoh, 21, 51, 90 
'Break the pal V 226 
Bribe-buok, 280 
Browse, 18 
Buck, 228, 284 
Burrow, 26 

Gaps, 171 

Que, 170, 358 

'Cheer with horn,' 78 

*Cold£Milt,'48, 175 

'Ooldfcent,'48 

Ck>ne7, 26 

Goonter, 50, 64 

Oorert, 227 

Oroesbow, 227 

Onr, 28, 886, 841, 842 

*Ci7haT0c,'88 

'Oi7aponthetraa,'86, 48 

' Dbbp-mouthbd braoh,' 77 
Deer, names of, 11, 18, 25, 168, 

280 
Dewlap, 78 
Doe, 225, 228 
Dog-foz, 159 
Donbles, 174 
Dowwt^887 
«DrawdrTfoot,'64 
DriTe,821 



222, 



Smbobs, 54, 77 

'Falsb trail' 60 
Fanlt, 48, 175 
'Fill up the oiy,' 47 
Flap-mouthed, 60 
Flowed, 78 
Forester, 17, 282 
Fox, 181, 170-172 
'Full of Tent,' 52 

'OAMBisup. the,' 82 
'Ghkze,8tandat,'82, 842 
' General hunting,' 224, 820 

Harbottb, 25 

Hare, hunting, 172-175 

'Hark, hark r 49 

Hart, 18 

Haunch, 280 

'Hare in the wind,' 81 

HaToo, 88 

Herd, 255 

Hind, 18 

'Hold at bay,' 59 

'Hold in,' 58 

Hold in ohase, 54, 841 

'HolU'dto,'78, 886 

Hounds, 48, 78, 820 

'Hunt-counter,^ 50, 851 

' Hunters' peil,' 820 

'Hunt8up,'84, 97, 234 

'lNblood,'58, 59, 228 
'In the wind,' 81 
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[Index 
*KiiP thicket.* 84 
'Keeper's fee/ 65 
Kennel, 20, 177 
KenneUed,60 

L^UKD, 2M 
<LeMh'din,'167 
•Let,' 48 
<Letilip/167 
Lethe, ds, 352 
Lodge, 26 
Ljm^ 21 

<MAUabft7,'820 

< lUtoh'd in moath,' 28, 78 

< Mettle of pftfltnre,' 22 
<Morto'thedeer,'49, 67 

* Mnddy-metUed Moal,' 59 
Hunts, 74, 887 

<N'K&mit,'58 

OptN, 86 
Orsrranning, 87 
Orertopping, 87, 88 

Palb, 226 
Parked, 226 
Pricket, 224 

< Putting on,' 88 

QuABKY, 57, 64, 197, 286 
' Qoick-hnnting,' 88 

Rank, 48 
Basoal, 58, 228 
Becheat, 49 
'Recover the wind,' 82 
Boe, 81, 229 
Boose, 26 



of Saltfecte st pp. t89-aM] 

<Bo7alHart,'18 



*SnTiNoon,'49, 175 

Single, 81, 851 

*So-ho,'166, 842 

'Solemn htmting,' 224, 819 

Sorel, 224 

'Spend their months,' 85, 60, 175 

Stag, 18 

« Stall the deer,' 227 

Stand, 226 

Start, 261 

' Stop porsoit,' 35 

'Stop this way,' 171 

Strain, 58, 352 

'Thi game is up,' 82 
'There it goes,' 49 
Thicket, 84, 226 
*Tohim,'42,175 
'To kennel,' 90 
ToU. 22, 224 
Trail, 21 
Trash, 85, 87, 77 
Trae-bred, 58 
'Tom head,' 85 

IJnoaps, 171 
Unoonple, 17, 171 
Unkennel, 26 

Yblyxt, 280 
Vent, 52, 348, 852 

Wab&snbr, 222 
'Wat,' 97, 175 
Wind, 81, 62 
'Wind, in the,' 81 
' Wind, recover the,' 82 
Woodman, 225, 227, 287 



FALCONEY 



Aery, 142 

Istringer, 189» 141, 844, 852 

Bate, 145, 150, 862 

' Bate and beat,' 154, 218, 825 

Bells, 194 



' Brook, flying at,' 168, 201 
Biissard,158 

CaVTA88,884 

Oast, 884 
Check, 148, 886 
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OI07, 182 

*0<nne bud, oome,' 107 

Oonohy 878 

* Coward and kartral/ 158 

Da&b, 162, 8ff8 
DiMdge» 196 

* Down the wind/ 102» 205 

Empty, 149. 192, 196, 841 
£nmew, 195, 858, 884 
Bnaeam, 884 
Eftridge, 189, 150, 152 
Eyu-mnsket, 151, 208 
Ejaat, 141, 142, 145, 887 

Falcon, 188^ 149, 208, 216, 841, 888 

* Faloon aa the tercel,' 202 
Falconer, 189, 168, 202, 208 
*Foot,to/196 

'French ^Iconera,' 140 

*Oooat,'192 
Gorged, 149, 192, 196 
Gonta, 885 

Haooasd, 142, 149, 192» 841 
Handling, 144, 149 
Handaaw, 206 
Hawk. 189-140 

* Hawk for the bnah,' 189, 158, 208 

* Hawking eye,' 205 
HiUoI 197 

HiatI 197 
•Ho boy I' 197 
'Hold a wing,' 885 
Hood, 186, 145 

Imp, 154 

Jiant, 188, IM 

KSBTBBL, 158, 208 
Kite, 158, 204 



Clndas of aal^Me et ppw 880-I9S) 

LURB, 149, 198, 825 



Mail, 885 
Man, 147, 149 
Mew, 188, 154 
<Mewap,'188, 825 
•Moant her pitch,' 194, 206 
Mnaket, 151, 218 

Pitch, 155, 198-197, 827, 841 

Plaoe, 198 

Point, 196 

•Pride of place,' 198 

Prone, 182 

* Put up the fowl,' 197 

PnttDok, 154, 204 

Bona, to, 25 

SSBL, 155 

Sharp, 149, 192 

' Snipe, expend time with a,' 885-886 

Soar, 197 

Sooae, 196, 204 

Spaniel, 192-198 

Staniel, 158 

Stoop, 149, 196, 208 

< Stoop aa to foot,' 196 

Swoop, 195 

Tercel, 152 

Teroe^gentl^ 141, 151, 198, 887 

Tire, 196 

Tower, 196 

Train, 198 

Unmanned, 145 

'Watch tame,' 144 
<WeU flown,' 885 
<WeUta'en,'885 
<Whiatleoff,'148, 192 



HOBSBS AND H0B8SMANSHIP 



Anw, 271, 288 
*Air and fire,' 251 
Ambler, 259, 854 
•Ambling gelding,' 260, 299 



Armgannt, 800 

Backed, 271 
Barbaryhorw, 250, 252, 262 
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(Indoc of Sal^jacto 
Barley broth, 367, 282 
«B6Mi.fodhorM/267 

* Bear the head,' 276 
Bit, 270, 289, 296 
Bote, 267, 294, 800 
'Bottle of hay,' 266 
Boonda, 257,284 
Bieathed, unbieathed, 4S, 54, 170, 

277 

< Bright bay,' 838 
Battock, 249 

<OAha!'272 

Oalki]ia,257 

Career. 44, 286-289 

' Cload in the face,' 246, 8S9 

Oolt, 255, 258, 271, 854 

< Golfs tooth,' 299 

* Oommandiiig rein,' 278 
Oontinner, 54, 277 
Courser, 244 
Crest, 249 
Crop<^ar,282 
Cmpper, 297 
Curb, 248, 289 
Cartal, 261 
Curyet, 257, 279, 289 



' Dakoino horse,' 78, 80 
Disseat, 248, 889 
Drench, 282 
* Dry oats,' 266 



* Iabth and water,' 261 
Elements, 251 

•Fall the crest,' 274 
<FalM gallop,' 285, 299 
Fashions (farcy), 294 
Fetlock, 249, 286 
< Fifty diseases,' 293, 334 
Fill-horse, 263 
<Fireandair,'251,256 
Fives (vives), 294 
Footcloth, 245 
<Footoloth horse,' 261 
'Forced gait,' 82 

* Forward horse,' 44, 279 
Founder, 834 



at pp. 880-WS) 

<Fnll.hothone,'43 
Furniture, 261 

* Galled jade,' 299 
*GaUowaynag,'48,55 
Garboils, 801 
Gelding, 260, 299 
<Gimmalbit,'268, 297 
Girth, 248 

'Give the head,' 272, 291 
Glanders, 294 

< Groom of the stable,' 280 

Hacknbt, 299 

< Half-checked bit,' 296, 855 
Harness, 297 

Headstall, 296 
Heat, 272 
Hide, 67, 249 
'High feeding.' 268 
Hobby, 299 
Holla, 272 

Horseback-breaker, 300 
Horse-drench. 298 

* Hot at hand,' 274 

* Hot colts,' 271 

< Hot condition,' 255, 268 

Jadb, 269, 276, 277 
Jadery, 248 
<Jade'strick,'52, 276 
Jauncing, 290 
Jennet of Spaine, 250 

* Kind manage,' 247, 339 
Lampass, 294 

Makaob, 267-270, 271, 279, 284-293 

Measures, 80 

Mettle, 283 

' Mose (mourn) in the chine,' 294 



Nao, 42, 82, 300 

Neapolitan, 250, 258 

' Ne^sr legged before,' 294, 297, 356 



Paob, 270, 285, 801 
Paced, 285 
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Paok-horae, 263, 269 
Paok-aaddle, 268 
Palfrey, 252 
Pattern, 251 
Point (of saddle), 268 
Points, 259 
Post-horse, 268 
Provender, 266 



Raos, 255, 268, 858 
Rage, 256, 271. 277, 864 
* Rayed with the yellows,' 294 
Rein, 278, 276, 278 

< Reins well,' 78 
'Ribaudrednag.'SOO 
Riding rod/ 289 
Roan, 248, 251, 280 
Round-hoofed, 289 
Rounds, 288 
Rowel, 247. 292 
Rowel-head^ 291 

Saddle, 297 
Saddle-bow, 297 
School-doing, 292 
Seat, 284, 855 
Self-mettle, 278 
Shook, 258 
Shorten, 299 
Shoulder-shotten, 294 

< ShuflOing nag,' 82, 288 
Smithfield, 245 
Snaffle, 801, 884 
'Soiled hone,' 267 
SpaTin, 298, 294, 295, 884 
Springhalt (stringhalt), 295 
Spur, 247, 272, 279, 290-292 



[Index of Suttfeots at pp. 889-802] 

Spur-galled, 290, 855 
Staggers, 294, 800 
'Stand, I say,* 272 
Start, 261, 854 
' Stop, the,' 266, 285-288 
Studded bridle, 297 
Stumble, 278, 297 
*Surreined jades,' 267, 282 

* Swayed in the back,' 294 

* Sweet hay,' 266 
< Switch and spurs,' 264 



<Takx the head,' 299 
'Take the rein,' 278 
' Terms of manage,' 271, 279 
<Tiredhor8e,'80, 282, 852 
Trammel, 259, 285 
'Trot hard,' 260 
Trotting-horse, 261-262 
Turn, 257, 281 

' Ukbaoexd colts/ 257 
Unourbable, 801 
Unwmng, 299 

YiYis (fiyes), 294, 295 

Waoebs, 265 
Wild-goose chase, 264, 854 
'Wind, to,' 266, 286 
Windgalls, 294 
'With all faults,' 800 
Withers, 268, 299, 800 
Wrung, 268, 800 

TsLLOWS, 294 
Yerk, 286 



COUESING, ANGLING, FOWLING, ETC. 



Akglikg, 70, 168, 164, 872 

Bait, 170, 872 
Bat-fowling, 199 
Bear-baiting, 187-190, 874 
Bird-bolt, 199 
Biiding-pieoe, 199 



Brace (of greyhounds), 288 

Oa&p, 164 
Oote, 168, 858 

Dags, 164 
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FOWUBB, 199 

'Oamb'8 afoot,' 167 
Grejhoimd, 166» 167, 168 
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